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DIARY 

OF A JOURNEY 


INTO 



JAMMUN AND KASHMIR 



Between 

8th June and 8th July, 1859. 



ITINERARY FROM BHIMBAR. 



Wednesday, 8fcli June 

Sarai Sayyiddbad . 

15 

miles. 

Thursday, 9th „ 

Naushahra .... 



Friday, 10th „ 

Changas Sarai 

VSi 


Saturday, 11th „ 

Rajauri 

15 


Sunday, 12 th „ 

halt 

— 


Monday, 13th „ 

Thunna 

14 

5> 

Tuesday, 14th „ 

Bahramgul .... 

10 


Wednesday, 15th „ 

Poshiana .... 

10 

)) 

Thursday, 16 th „ 

Pir Pantsal Pass 

6 


Friday, 17th „ 

’Aliabad Sarai 

5 


Saturday, 18th „ 

Shupen 

20 


Sunday, 19th „ 

Islamdbad .... 

20 

)) 

Monday, 20th „ 

Martand (excursion) 

6| 

» 

Tuesday, 21st „ 

Wantipur (by boat) 

17 

it 

Wednesday, 22nd „ 

Srinagar (by boat) . 

18 

a 

Thursday, 23rd „ 

halt 

— 


Friday, 24th „ 

h alt 

— 


Saturday, 25th „ 

halt 

— 


Sunday, 26th „ 

Manas Bal (by boat) 

12 

a 

Monday, 27th „ 

Shakaru’ddin’s Shrine (by boat) 15 

a 

Tuesday, 28th „ 

Gulmarg (boat and road) 

31 

a 

Wednesday, 29th „ 

halt 

— 
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Thursday, 30tli June Snnagam'd Patan (boat & road) 32 miles. 

Friday, Ist July halt — 

Saturday, 2nd ,, Wantipur (by boat) . .17 „ 

Sunday, 3rd ,, Lukhbawan (boat and road) . 27 „ 

Monday 4th „ Manchhalana, ma Banihal Pass 27 „ 

Tuesday, 5th ,, Bilaut . . . . . 33 „ 

Wednesday, 6th „ Udhampiir . . . . 33 „ 

Thursday, 7th „ Jammun 32 ,, 

Friday, 8th „ Gujranwala . . . . 64 ,, 

The above itinerary differs from the usual one after the ’Aliabad 
Sarai, from which, to Srinagar, the ordinary stages are — Hirapur, 
12 miles; Shiipen, 8; Ramu, 11; Srinagar, 18. The divergence 
was made by cutting across country from Sliupen to Islamabad ; 
thence, however, to Srinagar the stages were the usual ones. The 
return journey from Srinagar, via the Banihal Pass, altogether 
differed from the route generally followed, which is this : — 
Islamabad to Shahabad, 13 miles ; Vernag, 4 ; Banihal, 11 ; 
Ramsu, 12 ; Ramban, 7 ; Bilaut, 10 ; Landar, 8 ; Mir, 2 ; Kiranchi, 
13; Dhansal, 10; Nagrota, 61, Jammun, 13; Snilkdt, 27 

Wednesday, June 1859. — Before dawn we ar- 

rived at Bhirnbar just beyond the frontier of the Gujrat 
District, where we found tlie so-called bungalow to 
be a hachd building (^.c. of mud or sun-dried bricks), 
with two very small rooms in it, a verandah all round 
and an earthen floor. Ifc must have been liot and close 
in the day time Our party consisted of myself, Colonel 
Errington of the 51st Light Infantry, Mrs. Errington, 
and Lieutenant Macnair of the 79th Highlanders. We 
marched immediately in company with Diwan Thakur 
Das and a posse comitatus. The Diwan was the Mahara- 
ja’s chief official in the Chibal and Eiyauri jurisdictions 
(ildkas), and was nearly related to His Highness’s 
Minister Diwan Jwala Sahai. His home was at Wazir- 
abad, where I once went over his garden. 
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The village of Bhimbar is a small one, containing 
about 100 houses, and there is nothing remarkable in 
the view from it, though one can see the peaks of the 
Adiitak Eange, which we were soon to cross. Just 
after leaving the village we looked at the ruins of an 
old imperial sardl (inn), and then went on along the 
banks of the Bhimbar Nadi (River), so well known after 
it enters the plains. As we advanced, the banks grew 
rocky with strong geological characteristics ; but we soon 
left the main stream and followed a branch, along the 
banks of which there was a truely beautiful glen— rock, 
water, and the oleander all blended together, the olean- 
ders having something of the appearance of wild rhodo- 
dendrons with pink or white, but seldom red, flowers. 
The rocks on either side were bold and precipitous, and 
many a sketch might have been taken. Passing up 
the glen we got to the ascent of the Adutak Range, 
which is of sandstone. Hitherto the road had been 
quite rideable, but liere it became steep, stony, and 
troublesome, though quite safe. At the summit we 
found one or two houses, and the people very civil. At 
this point, the higliest in the march, there was a per- 
ceptible difference of temperature, the height being re- 
corded as 3,500 feet and more. It commands a fine 
view of the plains of the Gujrat and Sialkot districts, 
and we could also see ahead the valley of Saraani, in the 
midst of which our encampment was to be. Before we 
got there I observed the cltir fir {pu/as lonpifolio), which 
is a sure sign of an increase of altitude. The descent 
was pretty, but not otherwise remarkable, and at ten 
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o’clock we reached Sarai Sayyidabad, our first halting* 
place. 

The mrdl is an old Imperial structure, very much 
dilapidated, the best part of which has been added to in 
a simple way so as to suit Earopeans. There is a stream 
running by, over which there are the remains of a 
bridge. Thera is no village called Sayyidabad, that 
name having been given to the snrdi by the founder, 
after the fashion of those days. The valley is well 
cultivated, and the hills round it are covered with the 
chir fir. 

In the afternoon we went out, accompanied by the 
Diwan to see the small cantonment, which the Malui- 
raja kept up in ihe neighbourhood, and which was called 
after the name of the principal village, Rampiir Ihindela 
This village is not a collection ol' houses at any one 
])lace, but consists of a number of dwellings scattered 
about the hills after the manner of hill villages. The 
cantonment was a small defensible enclosure, and had 
one or two companies of the Laclihman liegiment in if, 
which looked in fair order. Close to it we saw a garden 
stocked chiefly with iiui trees {cedrcia ioona), maugoes, 
and a few {clalbvrgia 

After this we went up to see the fort of Manalgni, 
about two miles oil*. The ascent was up a hill covered 
with firs and very troublesome. The fort, which was 
built of stone and mortar, had a ditch and a rdoifi 
(bastion) protecting the principal wall, and at each 
corner a little tower, built apparently more for observa- 
tion than defence, from the top of which tliere is an 
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extensive view of the plains, Sialkot, Jammun, Gujrat, 
and even Jhelam being visible, but that evening the 
atmosphere was hazy. The gateway, too, had towers. 
Inside there was a bdoU (reservoir), said to contain good 
water, but it was very green and weedy when we saw 
it, and the fort people were getting their water from 
another bdoU outside. There were in the place two 
brass six-pounder guns and thirteen artillerymen, who 
received me with a salute, and a weak company of in- 
fantry. It was built by Eaja Dhyan Singh, and it is 
to be remembered that the valley formed part of Chibal, 
the fief of the unfortunate Jawahir Singh. It is com- 
manded by at least two neighbouring points ; but on 
the other hand any such points must be very difficult 
of access to an enemy, and the outside hdoU is fully 
commanded from the walls, which are loopholed for 
musketry. The Diwan told me that he had thirty- 
three such forts in his jurisdiction. 

Eeturning home we passed by a natural tank near the 
to{) of the hill, surrounded by immense over-shadowing 
trees of great beauty, and in certain seasons covered with 
white water lilies. It is indeed a very beautiful place, 
and as we passed the moon was just rising and the 
torches were being lighted. We reached the sarcu about 
ten o’clock. 

On this march the climate is nearly as hot as that of 
the plains. 

Thursday, Jime %tJu — Early in the morning we 
marched for Kaushahra, passing through the remains of 
another Imperial sarcit. The road led, after we crossed 
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the valley, through a rocky glen, in which were the 
remains of an old Mughal hunting-box. It was well 
wooded with firs, palms, and occasionally pomegranates 
with deep yellow flowers. Then we got into a rice- 
growing valley which must be very feverish, crossing 
which we had to surmount a fine ridge. The ascent, 
though gradual enough, was stiff, consisting of a kind 
of rude natural steps up the rock. At the top there was 
a fountain and a fakir s hut. From here we looked over 
the Naushahra Valley, and on the top of one of the 
hills I could see the fortress of Mangal Deo, of which 
I had often heard before as the place where the last 
adherents of Jawahir Singh held out against the troops 
of Maharaja Gulab Singh, in the brief campaign of 
March, 1 885, when the latter, exasperated with his nephew, 
and confident that the British Government would not 
interfere, marched troops into various parts of Chibal, 
and conquered and occupied that territory. I remember 
well hearing of its gallant defence, while its master, 
Jawahir Singh, was idling his time away at Lahore, hoping 
in vain for the interference of the British Government. 

The descent from the summit above-mentioned into 
the valley is very steep, and just before we reached 
Naushahra we had to cross the (Minawar) Tavi. We 
put up in a large garden with a small house in the 
centre, called the Baoli Bagh, because it contains a bdoll 
of some antiquity, built of stone and very picturesque. 
I took a sketch of it. The stone work was covered with 
sprigs and sprouts and weeds in rich confusion, and from 
between the crevices were three or four bunches of 
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hanging, or ratlier weeping, grass, which drooped down 
over the arches very prettily. 

In the afternoon our whole party went, accompanied 
by the Diwan, to view Nausliahra. Outside it we were 
received by about 200 Infantry of the Chand and 
Laclihman Regiments, who looked clean and well, and 
moved as if they had been well drilled. I liked tlie look 
of their commandant, and they were, I was told, chiefly 
Hill Rajputs After this we entered the old Imperial 
an imposing structure finely situated over the 
Tavi. There are two enclosures in it, in one of 
which the Diwiin held his Court, as the civil head 
quarters of the neighbouring districts were here. In 
one corner tower there is a small house, then occupied 
by the Dlwan, built by Jawaliir Singli, with a little 
balcony to one room with a sweet view over the winding 
and roaring Ta\i We next proceeded through tlie 
bazar, which, though not large, is picturesque, especially 
in the matter of the modern verandahs. It lias all the 
a])pearaiice of a bazdt of the ordinary hill town, though 
really situated on an undulating broken plateau. The 
best part of it was founded by the Rajas I)hyan Singh and 
Jawahir Singh, and contains an old mosque, and in one 
quarter some houses of respectable size belonging to 
native bankers. Altogether Naushalira is a picturesque 
place, witli something sombre about it, containing per- 
haps 250 or 300 houses, but supporting no particular 
manufacture. 

In the sunset light the Mangal Deo Port, about 10 
miles distant, as the crow flies, looked very well. 

VOL. II. 


c 
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On this marcli also the climate is decidedly hot, but 
cooler than the plains. The distance from Sarai Say- 
yidabad to Naushahra is 12^ miles, and the march is an 
easy one, taking no more than three hours. 

FiiiDAY, June \iStlt . — In the morning vve marched for 
Changas Sarai, a distance of 13-| miles, which it took us 
nearly five hours to accomplish For some time we 
skirted the bank of the Tavi^ then crossed a low hill, 
and, after descending the other side, again met the banks 
of the stream. About here we came across the ruins of 
an Imperial sarai, and shortly afterwards a sweet glen : — 
turf, rock, water, and pink oleander flowers. Then we 
again ascended, and on descending got a fine view of the 
Pir Pantsal Eange, which was, however, misty that 
morning. Soon afterwards we came across the ruins of 
another Imperial sardi, and some of the hills over the 
Tavi were crowned with small brick turreted houses, 
belonging to the village Rajput chiefs, and looking some- 
thing like the castellated houses on the banks of the 
Rhine. At this point I diverged to take a look at some 
fine rapids in the Tavi. 

After slightly ascending and descending, we came 
down to the Tavi itself, which we had to cross at a deep 
ford, the water being more than up to the ponies’ girths. 
After that we traversed a plain covered with rice fields, 
and then once more crossing the river we ascended 
sharp up to the sardL The gateway, which is of brick, 
is covered with weeping grass, and a plant that has the 
same effect as ivy. The walls too are covered all round 
with parasitic plants and creepers, the old masonry and 
the foliage combined having a very picturesque appear- 
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ance. Like the other mrdu there is an entrance and 
two enclosures thus : — 



The building is a ruin, with a small part roughly 
fitted up for European travellers, and we had breakfast 
in the ruined mosque. 

In the evening we sat out on the river bank, and 
afterwards by moonlight, looking along the course of 
the river with the Pir Pantsal and Nan Siir Eanges in the 
misty distance. On this spot there was a little stone 
monument to a Brahman widow {mti) who Iiad burnt 
herself with lier husband's corpse, both being, I was 
told, very old people ! Inside it there was a stone with 
some very ancient carving on it, the figures liaving an 
Egyptian look. 

Travellers on this road should take spare shoes 
for their horses, and if possible a farrier as well, for 
during our journey on this day the horses of our party 
cast some half-dozen shoes, and indeed some were cast 
every march, owing to the stony nature of the road. 
On this march also the climate was decidedly hot. 

Saturday, June llth, — We marched to Eajauri, 

c 2 
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fifteen miles distant. The road chiefly followed tlie 
fir-covered banks of the Tavi, which was running im- 
petuously over a rocky bed. After a while we had to 
cross the river several times, the fords being always 
deep and rough-bottomed. We also crossed the heads 
of several hvh, or small irrigation canals, and occasion- 
ally rice plains. In this way we arrived at Eajauri and 
alighted in a large garden on the left bank of the Tavi, 
adorned with magnificent plane trees. 

On the edge of the bank, looking straight down 
on to the river, is an old summer-house of the Imperial 
times, and from it the colours of the water, as it 
flows over its rough bed, are splendid beyond descrij)- 
tion — every hue of russet and emerald and purple ! 
The rush of water keeps up an incessant rattle, which 
is, however, grateful to the ear. The City of Eajauri on 
the opposite bank is very prettily situated, and contains 
the old mr(V( and the lofty houses of the dispossesseci 
Eajauri chiefs of the old line. 

During the day I went down to the river’s edge to 
sketch, and took an outline of the view. The river 
front of the city ; the old garden opposite a Hindu 
temple and trees ; the river going along in little 
cataracts and rapids ; the wells on either side , the per- 
spective of the valley looking upwards towards the upper 
ranges, formed the elements of a beautiful scene. I 
afterwards went up to the temple by a flight of rude 
steps. It was quite new, and was being built under 
the auspices of the Maharaja. At the foot of it, were 
some samddlis or last resting places of several mniydsis 
or Hindu saints. 
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After sketching and viewing the temple I bathed in a 
deep pool formed by the river underneath one of the 
rapids. That evening we had ice, or rather indurated 
snow from the mountains, which the Diwan had been 
kind enough to get for us. At night the moonlight 
effect on the whole scene was delicious from where I 
slept at the top, or roof, of the summer-house. 

Sunday, June \ Wt . — We lialted at Eajauri, and during 
the forenoon I went to call on the Diwan, who was 
encamped close to us, and whom I found holding his 
court under two magnificent plane trees. In tlie after- 
noon there came on a shower of rain with thunder, after 
which the atmosphere cleared, and from our summer- 
house we saw the snowy peaks of the Pir Pantsal in 
dazzling, though distant, brightness. 

In the evening we went out, accompanied by the 
Diwan, to view the place. Deyond the town, on the 
right bank of the river, there is a very pleasant green 
plain in the midst of the rugged ground. From it we 
had a lovely view of the valley : — the river looked azure 
as it rushed along ; the lesser hills assumed every hue 
of delicate green, grey, and purple ; the snow, according 
to its distance was either pure white, or else white 
gradually blending into the natural colours of the 
mountains ; and the Eatan Pantsal Eange, which we 
were to cross on the morrow, stood out in a violet colour 
against the gleaming white of the Pir Pantsal Moun- 
tains behind. As the sun descended near the horizon 
the snow caught the usual tints of orange, red and 
crimson. Eeturning towards the town we passed by 
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the remains of an old stone fort, and then, going a 
short way westward, we overlooked some green hills 
and valleys, while looking behind us we had the view 
I have just described. The approach from that side to 
Eajauri must appear very imposing to a traveller. After 
this we entered the town, passing by a garden of the 
Maharaja in a very rank state. The streets are narrow 
and not very picturesque, and the houses of stone. We 
next entered the old sardiy built of stone and mortar: — 
the gateway half built up for a private domicile ; the 
old travellers' rooms turned into cottages ; the open 
enclosure space broken up into vegetable gardens ; the 
mosque in the centre turned into a storehouse for wood ! 
After this we passed on through the streets : — the 
manner of the people was respectful, but they looked in 
bad health and were often marked with small-pox. In 
fact, despite its apparently fine position, Eajauri is at 
many seasons very insalubrious, being often in the 
autumn half deserted by its fever-stricken inhabitants, 
who seek refuge in the neighbouring hills. 

As we went along we came to the large houses once 
held by the former Eajas of Eajauri, who were Eajputs 
of the hills, converted to Islam in the time of the Em- 
peror Aurangzeb. Since that time they had lived in 
a certain kind of state till 1818 , when these hill 
territories were made over to Dhyan Singh. They re- 
fused to own fealty to the new ruler, and were expelled 
from their fief, the British Government giving them an 
asylum and afterwards obtaining for them an allowance of 
per a)inum from the Maharaja Gulab Singh. 
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The head chief, who lived afterwards at Kangra, and the 
second, known as Eaja Fakirullah, exiled to WazirabM, 
were both known to me personally ; and for the latter 
I had recently had the pleasure of obtaining a small 
honorary reward for services rendered during 1857. 
Their houses, which were lofty and finely perched on 
the crest of a high bank, were then fast becoming dilapi- 
dated, tliougli chiefly built of stone. They were un- 
occupied, having been confiscated to the Maharaja’s 
Government. In the midst of them we found the 
mosque of the family, a little unpretending place, also 
much dilapidated, but interesting from its associations. 
In its enclosure there were the tombs of several succes- 
sive Eajas, and of several Mirzas, as their younger 
brothers were called, who all repose under the shadow 
of a tun tree. The Diwan also took us up to a tower 
which belonged to the houses, but was then occupied by 
the Maharaja’s public servants whenever they visited 
Eajauii. This is the highest point in the town and the 
view from it is fine, comprising all the elements of the 
two views I have already described. 

Looking down from this tower to the ground fai 
below at our feet, I perceived what is doubtless a 
main cause of the unhealthiness of Eajauri. At the 
foot of the rock there stretches to the river’s edge a 
strip of the richest soil. This is quite narrow, never 
100 yards broad, but it is covered with almost tropical 
vegetation : — plantain trees in abundance, walnuts 
specially luxuriant, the ground being cultivated through- 
out, and the hltang plant {cannabis Indica) from which 
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the drug of that name is extracted, being present in 
too much profusion, impregnating the air with an op- 
pressive odour, and thus contributing to the prevailing 
insalubrity. 

In the evening, as we returned, we found the river 
had increased in volume owing to the rain, and we could 
only just cross over the plank bridge rudely thrown 
across the torrent from rock to rock. 

During the afternoon I observed several Peshawar 
men among the Maharaja’s servants, and in the town 
the Diwan pointed out an albino, that is, a man with 
white complexion and hair. He looked like a leper, 
and belonged to a tribe of bankers. 

The town of Eajauri was said to have about 400 
houses, and 2,000 or 3,000 inhabitants ; but the Maha- 
raja had not till then kept any accurate census. 

Monday, June 13///. — We marched 14 miles from 
Eajauri to Thunna or Thun. The morning was cool 
and misty after the rain. The road, though occasion- 
ally stony, is yet pretty good, and most of it could be 
ridden at a canter. It was the easiest march we had 
yet had from the commencement. 

We followed the left bank of the Tavi, going well up 
the valley, which is straight, having the Eatan Pantsal 
Mountains in front of us all the way. The valley is 
broad, with cultivation on either side irrigated by various 
little artificial channels. The wheat had only just been 
cut, and in the upper parts was still being cut, the 
stubble being left standing to be ploughed up with the 
ground. In some places the fields were being flooded 
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for rice; in others Indian corn and maize were just 
beginning to spring up. The lulls were green and 
covered with small trees, but there were no large ones, 
nor forests. There was, however, an abundance of wild 
fruit trees, apple, pear, peach, and plum, and wild flowers, 
such as jessamine, various kinds of beautiful heaths, 
and wild vines hanging about in festoons. On the hills 
on the opposite side we saw the village of Parot, belong- 
ing to the Eajauri Territory, in which there are the 
remains of an old fort of the old Eajauri chiefs. The 
rocks generally were grey, their colour harmonising 
well with the deep green of the hills and the morning 
mist, which gave the scene the appearance of one of 
Copley Fielding’s subjects. All the way the roar of 
the Tavi, and of the many rivulets that feed it, was 
audible. By degrees we approach the head of the valley, 
and we could begin to see the spur on which Thunna 
village is situated, adorned by a fine grove of trees ; and 
some of the views looking up the rocky stream, richly 
wooded on either side, straight on to the Eataii Pantsal, 
looming grandly in misty green, were truly beautiful. 
As we proceeded onwards we saw the sombre outline 
of the old sara'f, and then passing by it we entered it 
from the further side. The ruin, for it is nothing more, 
is an imposing one, the proportions being the finest 
of any sardt on the road, and the Eatan Pantsal Eange 
behind forming a magnificent back-ground. The old 
brick masonry, and the various grasses and shrubs spring- 
ing out of it, with the mountains behind, would make 
a fine subject for a sketch. Soon afterwards we came 
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to our encamping-ground, where there was no house, and 
we had to be accommodated in buildings which are 
apparently use as cowsheds ! There was green turf in 
the neighbourhood, but from the recent rain it was 
almost too wet to pitch our little tents upon. 

The climate of Thunna is decidedly cool, the difference 
of temperature after Eajauri being perceptible The 
ground was very green and moist, countless little 
streams rattled over the stones, and the rice fields were 
flooded. The village, which is of the ordinary hill type, 
is situated at the very head of the valley, and at the 
foot of the Eatan Pantsal, its zamindcirs, or farmers, 
are Gujars, Kashmiris, and Thakkars. The place is a 
prey to fever, as might be expected, and the inhabitants 
generally do not look strong or well. All those who 
can, always leave it in the unhealthy season, — the 
summer and the rains, — and go to the neighbouring 
hills. The Gujars, too, feed their flocks in the upper 
regions. 

About noon there came on a rain-storm with thunder, 
and in the afternoon we went to visit the Diwiin, who 
had pitched in the grove I have already mentioned. It 
consists of splendid poplars and planes, and the Maha- 
raja was building a small Hindu temple in it. We then 
went to see a little cascade about half a mile from the 
village, and perceived that the summits of the Kalan 
Pantsal had a little snow on them, while the sides were 
clothed with fir forests. In the evening the Diwan 
Thakur Das, having escorted us to the edge of his juris- 
diction took leave of us, and I addressed him a note in 
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Persian, thanking him for his kindness and attention 
to us. 

Tuesday, June 14M. — It rained early in the morning, 
which prevented our marching as usual. After break- 
fast, however, it cleared sufficiently for us to start. 

Immediately after leaving Thunna the road leads right 
up to the Eatan Pantsal Pass, and is not difficult, all 
things considered. The vegetation is rich; — no end 
of shrubs and wild flowers, — but there are no remark- 
able trees. 

In about two liours we got to the crest of the ridge, 
but as clouds and mist hung about we could not see 
much prospect. I believe, however, that the Pir Pant- 
sal itself is not visible from this point. At the top of 
the pass, about 8,200 feet, there is a fakirs hut and a 
sacred spot, called the Eatan Pir. Here we were met 
by some servants of Miyan G61 Singh, the head official 
of the Punchh or Pruntsh jurisdiction, which we had 
now entered. About here, too, we met several men of 
the Maharaja’s Kashmiri Irregulars, some of whom were 
men from Peshawar. They were rudely dressed, and 
marched in small detached paities ; but their figures were 
picturesque, and they carried a very long bamboo 
spear, as a sort of ensign. 

Prom the Eatan Pir a sharp descent immediately 
commenced. On this side, the north, the mountain is 
magnificently wooded, with walnut, plane, sycamore, 
chestnut, ilex, and the upright fir called phaladd {pirns 
excelsa), so well-known in the Murree (Marhi) Hills. I 
saw one, and only one, deodar cedar. As we got further 
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down the number of the firs increased, and the spur, 
richly clothed, resembled the forest side of the Murree 
Hills. The road, of course, was wet and slippery, — in 
such forest localities it is seldom dry, — but the gradient, 
though not easy, was good. In most of the. very wet 
places the roadway had been improved by trunks of 
trees being thrown across it. As we got about halfway 
down we had beautiful glimpses of the summits half- 
covered with snow, for the morning mists in these 
mountains habitually clear early. These snatches of 
bright glistening snow, in the midst of clouds and forest, 
were delightful. Now, too, we began to hear the 
roaring of the Bodhganga Torrent in the valley beneath, 
and then to catch glirnses of the white foam through 
the trees. I hardly know which was the whitest, the 
snow up above or the foam underneath. Presently we 
came to a green sward on the banks of the stream, the 
water of which is blue; but the torrent being rapid, and 
broad for a hill stream — perhaps 30 yards or so — its 
surface is generally a beautiful white, and its roar is 
deafening. The effect as it rushes between mountain 
sides clothed from top to bottom with the richest foliage 
is very fine. Soon after this we came to a temporary 
wooden bridge, across which we were met by Miyan 
G61 Singh himself and his attendants, who gave us a 
most civil reception. 

We then ascended a rocky bank and came to a 
plateau surrounded by still more rocky hills and called 
Bahramgul, where we encamped. There was no bun- 
galow accommodation here, but the place was quite 
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cool. There is also no cultivation, as Baliramgul con- 
sists of only a few houses collected there on account of its 
being a stage on the main road. The encamping ground 
is, however, a sweet spot, almost the nicest I was ever 
encamped upon Close by our tent, there rushed, through 
very deep rocky banks, the torrent called Chitha Pani 
or the White Water, which rises in the Pir Pantsal 
Eange, and is joined by the Bodhganga stream, just 
described, about half a mile below Baliramgul. It is a 
torrent of extraordinary force ; it rages, seethes, foams 
and dashes in the wildest and most fantastic manner 
throughout its whole course. Its gradient is extremely 
steep, and consequent!}^ its surface is perfectly white, 
whence its name. 

On a projecting spur of a hill, consisting of a noble rock 
immediately overhanging the torrent, is situated a little 
fort (if such it can be called) where the Maharaja keeps 
half a dozen Irregulars. Perched on the rock this lium- 
ble building has a picturesque appearance. Then all round 
the plateau the hills are covered with low trees, and 
some large ones ; with rocks, ricli in greys and purples, 
and with tur(‘ even more than green — perfectly emerald. 
Through one gorge we saw the snowy hills. Prom our 
tents, whichever way one looked, the eye rested 
on beautiful objects, and I felt we were at last 
thoroughly surrounded and closed in by the Himalayan 
Mountains ! 

After an early dinner we cros.sed the Chitba Pani by 
one of the temporary wooden bridges and ascended to 
the fort, from whence we got a fine view of the North- 
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era, i.e., to the plains of India, the back slopes of the 
Eatan Pantsal, and then one could perceive how well 
it stands as an outer wall, the Pir Pantsal being the 
main wall, to the Kashmir Valley. The fort itself is 
only a small defensible enclosure of rude stone and wood, 
with half a dozen matchlock-men inside. Pescending, 
I took, by sunset, a sketch of the fort and rock and 
stream from a point near the wooden bridge. The 
subject was a very good one. In the evening, as the 
moon rose, we viewed both streams by moonlight, which 
gradually lit up the sparkling surface of the water and 
the rugged surface of the rocks, and brought out in 
magnificent relief the vast masses of foliage. A finer 
moonlight scene is seldom to be beheld ! 

Bahramgul, though damp, is free from fever. When 
we were there it was quite cool in the daytime and 
chilly at night, clouds hanging about the hills all day. 

Wednesday, June 15//^. — The morning broke clear — 
the hills, snow and all, being perfectly visible, and we 
marched at sunrise for Piishan or Poshiana, following 
all the way the course of the Chitha Pani torrent. 
About a mile out of Bahramgul we came to the Niir 
Chamba cascade, not very large, but very pretty. On 
the rock above it there is an inscription in some old 
language. Shortly afterwards we came to the ruins of 
an old sarai built of stone and mortar, but the damp 
soil and vegetation had destroyed it, and it was quite 
a ruin. We crossed the stream at several places over 
temporary bridges, and then we came to a turn in it 
and entered into a truly splendid defile, nowhere much 
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more than 50 yards broad, but with very lofty sides, 
adorned with every hind of rock and foliage, the seeth- 
ing torrent at the bottom being fed by countless little 
streams. These streamlets often form themselves into 
little cascades ; I counted seven “ of sizes,'' and there 
may have been more. The whole defile would be con- 
sidered one of firstratc beauty in the best parts of 
Switzerland. 

We kept on crossing and recrossing the torrent 
throughout by temporary bridges, which were in capital 
order, and we could ride over every one of them. Con- 
sidering that they were only just above the stream, to 
fall into which would be instant death, and were not 
more tlian a yard broad, with no protection, one might 
have thougdit that the passage would lie trying to the 
nerves , but such is not the case. One rides over and 
over them and neither the pon}^ nor its rider mind it , 
but when the stream rises and partly overtops the bridges 
and threatens to sweep them away every instant, the 
passage must be disagreeable. Owing to rain, this had 
been the case the previous evening, when a part of our 
baggage crossed, and our servants were somewhat terri- 
fied. These bridges are, of course, swept away in the 
rainy season, but are easily renewable, as they consist 
only of a couple of beams and a few cross planks, and 
the stream is seldom more than 12 or 15 yards broad. 
AV"e crossed some 25 of them, and their number varies 
from time to time. 

In this way we went on for some ten miles, when 
the valley became more distinctly marked, the sides 
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being straiglib and rocky, and the tops clothed with up- 
right firs. Up to this point I should say that the raarch 
was one of the most picturesque I ever made. Then 
began a sharp ascent up the bank on the right side of 
the stream. We passed the remains of an Imperial 
mr(u, and in a few minutes more 1‘ound ourselves at the 
village of Poshiana. 

Poshiana is a little village built on the steep edge of 
the hill, with scarcely a yard of level ground. Our tent 
was pitched on the roof of a house, and the ladies were 
accommodated in cowsheds (!), there being nothing ap- 
proaching to a bungalow. The climate is cool and fine, 
and the place is quite healthy. The zannndars are 
Kashmiris, but there is little cultivation and that far 
from the village, tlie crops being Indian corn, a kind 
of black grain, and turnips. The hill side is bare, but 
the ridge of opposite hills, which are the spurs of the 
Pir Pantsal, is grand, having precipices of reddish grey 
rock, clothed with immense forests of the upright fir. 
Down one of the ravines there was a thin cascade run- 
ning like a silver thread. Looking upwards we had a 
most complete view of the crest of the Pir Pantsal ridge 
and of the tower to which we were to ascend on the 
morrow. The rocky masses were partly covered with 
snow and looked grand and solemn. In the morning 
they had been tolerably Iree from clouds, but these soon, 
however, began to gather and hang about, and deep, deep, 
down in the valley, we could just hear the roaring of 
the Chitha Pani. 

The day was cool and cloudy, and I worked up my 
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sketch of Bahramgul. In the afternoon I went out to 
a neighbouring point of the hill, about a mile off, 
accompanied by Miyan G61 Singh, and had the lovely 
view of the surrounding scenery which I have just de- 
scribed. The sunset was fine, and occasionally a tinge 
of brilliant colour was thrown on the snowy peaks. 
The moon rose about nine, and then the masses of forest 
and rock looked grander than ever. 

Thursday, 16 ///. — Early in the morning we began 
our march straight for the Pir Pantsal. Immediately 
after leaving the village a descent commences, which 
goes on until one reaches the bed of the Chitha Pani. 
At this point there ran down straight to the water’s 
edge a mass that looked just like a landslip. I thought 
it was earth, but approaching nearer I found it to be 
glacier of indurated snow, the first of the kind I had 
seen. The brown appearance so much like earth 
was produced by the dead cones of the surrounding 
firs. 

Just about here the Chitha Pani is joined by a 
stream, which, because it rises in the ridge, is called the 
Pir Pantsal. Then there begins a sharp ascent, quit- 
ting the valley of the Chitha Pani, at the top of ^^hich 
we halted our ponies for a short time to enjoy the view 
of the Pir Pantsal. We then began to ascend again, 
riding up the surface of an immense glacier, underneath 
which we could occasionally hear the Pir Pantsal stream 
roaring. Then, quitting the glacier, we ascended up a 
steep, stony, and woody side of the mountain; and then, 
emerging into the open ground, we wound round its 
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precipitous sides, where the ravines were filled with 
snow, into wljich and out of which streams were per- 
petually running. In about three hours we thus 
reached the summit. I rode a pony up the whole ascent, 
and found the march was pleasingly cold, but not 
chilly. 

The crest of the ridge extends for about 200 yards 
between two peaks ; in the middle of it there is a round 
tower, built, I understand, in the time of the Mughal 
Emperor Aurangzeb, the tenure of which indicates the 
sovereignty of the pass. Close to this is a picturesque 
faJctrs hut, inhabited by a pir or saint, and it is this 
point that is the Pir Pantsal. Other points may belong 
to the Pir Pantsal Range, but no other spot save this 
is fie Pir Pantsal. The Punchh jurisdiction, then under 
Raja Moti Singh, extends up to this watershed. 

The weather when we arrived, nine o'clock in 

t 

the morning, was clear and sunshiny. The ground 
all round was covered with snow, and all the 
peaks in the neighbourhood were more or less snow- 
topped. Looking towards the plains there was a noble 
view; — a sea of hills, range after range bounded by a 
straight horizon blending with the mists of distance. 
Looking eastwards we saw the great peak ol‘ Sarpa San- 
gar, or Serpents' Hill, and the Pantaii, where the (Jiijars 
pasture their flocks. The Sarpa Sangar appeared as an 
abrupt upright mass of black rock, with merely its 
summit crowned with snow. It abounds with snakes, 
which are said, however, to be not poisonous, and which 
are those that the marklidr deer is said to eat. The 
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Pantari Peak is rounder and covered with fir forest. Its 
summit is white, and its ravines filled with snow, making 
it a beautiful mountain to behold. Lookincr westward 
there was the noble peak of Agas the lolty. Looking 
northwards the eye followed the course of the Pir 
Pantsal Pass ; a snowy range, with its whiteness diver- 
sified by streams of water, wliich looked deep blue. 
The hills on either side were chiefly covered with snow, 
except near their base, where they were clothed with 
birch and fir. From the prevalence of snow all round 
one would have thought that the eyes would be dazzled ; 
but such was not the case. The atmosphere was at 
first fresh and cold, and the sun felt genial. 1 sat down 
to sketch the pass, but clouds soon came rising up from 
the valleys on the south, and by noon the whole ridge 
was enveloped in mist, when the air became still and 
somewhat close, but tolerably cold. The mist lasted all 
day, with very lufief intermissions till just about sunset, 
when it partially cleared, and the Agas Peak stood out 
grandly against the sunset sky. I had hoped to see tlie 
sunset hues reflected on the snow all round, but was 
disappointed. After nigthfall a breeze sprang up, and it 
was decidedly cold as we sat by a bonfire. My servants, 
liowever, who had slept during the previous night on 
the pass, told me it was still colder then. During 
the night there was more wind, but not to any disturb- 
ing extent. 

I should add, that such portions of the ground as 
were not covered with snow had a brownish grass, and 
occasionally a profusion of red and blue flowers, which 
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in such a locality have a very pretty effect. I under- 
stand the flowers to be a kind of wild polyanthus. Oc- 
casionally, too, there was a sort of lily. 

The people told us we were the first European party 
of travellers who had encamped for the night on the Pir 
Pantsal. Owing to the kindness of Miyan G61 Singh’s 
people we got all supplies, grass and firewood in abund- 
ance. The pass had been open for about ten days or 
a fortnight previously, but in the winter it is said to be 
a tremendous place ; the blast sweeping over the ridge 
and the snow drifting madly along. The fakir then 
leaves his hut, and not a traveller crosses, save a stray 
native of the hills, who by doing so is said to be court- 
ing death. Some little time before we were there, a 
party of several men and ponies were very nearly 
involved in destruction, and were with difficulty extri- 
cated alive from the snow by another party of a hundred 
men from the neighbouring villages. 

In the afternoon Miyan G61 Singh introduced to me the 
headmen of the neighbouring villages. They were either 
Giijars, Rajputs, or Kashmiris : — rough, picturesque 
figures in long loose (homespun) garments. 

PiiiD\Y, June \ lth . — The morning was the same as 
the previous evening, and 1 rose early, worked up my 
sketch of the Pass, and took another one of tlie Sarpa 
Sangar and Pantari Peaks, but at first my fingers were 
rather stiff with cold. These two points appeared to 
me to be amongst the most beautiful objects I had ever 
beheld in mountain landscape. About ten o’clock the 
mist again rose from the valleys to the south, and about 
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noon we took leave of Miyan G61 Singh, who was 
to return to Punchh, and addressed to him a letter 
of thanks in Persian. 

We then marched for ’Aliabad Sanii, accompanied by 
the jamd dctr and miinsJu sent to meet me. The road 
was comparatively level, the ground occasionally 
swampy, and the snow soft under the influence of the 
sun. As we went along, the mists from the Pir Pantsal 
seemed to follow us in dense masses, but the ponies went 
faster than they did and kept in the sunshine, which 
brightened up at tlie pass. The pass is broad — half-a- 
mile perhaps — with snowy mountains on either side, and 
covered with a long brownish grass interspersed with 
red and blue flowers. The mountains on the other side 
are snowy. 

Just below tlie fahtrH hut there rises a stream, which, 
commencing with a little spring and small quantities 
of melted snow close to the very road, and then fed by 
countless torrents from the other side, soon becomes a 
rushing torrent, the sound of which as it brawls along 
its rocky bed reverberates through the pass. Approach- 
ing ’Aliabad Sanii it is joined by a streamlet from the 
eastward, and as we crossed it over a narrow temporary 
w’ooden bridge, it resembled the stream near Bahnirngul. 

Just by the ’Aliabiid bridge abo\e mentioned we 
were met by the thdnaddr (rural executive officer) 
of that place ; a Jammun Key put with a green 
shawl and a handsome hulcka (pipe) ; but he was 
a timid rider. The sardii itself is a good one of the 
Imperial times, and in capital order. The interior 
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quadrangle is turfed, and the arches highly picturesque. 
Behind them are to be seen three round snowy peaks^ 
and a hill with firs and birch, remarkable as being the 
first place where we saw the birch, which at that point 
is very abundant. On it was a snowy glacier, which 
ceased about halfway down, and from underneath which 
there issued a loiig thread-like cascade. The architec- 
ture, tha camp equipage, the hills — snowy and dark — 
brought into immediate contrast with the building, 
formed a remarkable subject, which I regret 1 had not 
time to sketch. Close to the sardt there runs the stream 
(whicli I have already described) with a jolly roar. The 
principal hill opposite it is named the Hatbi Band, 
from a story connected with the loss of some elephants 
belonging to Aurangzeb. Tliere is also visible from the 
sardl the fine roundish snow-capped hill named Baniari. 

In the evening there was stormy weather upon the 
crest of the pass, if we might judge by the clouds, the 
thunder and the lightning, the latter playing splendidly; 
but there was quiet weather down at ’Aliabad, where the 
climate was delightful. It is an easy two hours' ride 
from the Bir Pantsal Pass to 'Aliabad Sanii. 

Saturday, Jane 18///. — We marched at daybreak, 
twenty miles to Shiipen, the frontier place in Kashmir, 
in a pretty clear atmosphere. The road was at first stiff, 
often a mere ledge on the side of the hill, and having 
sharp ascents and descents ; the ravines, too, were often 
filled up with indurated snow, over which, however, the 
ponies walked all right. After a short distance we came 
to a tower commanding a turn of the Pass, called Burj 
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Lai Ghulam. As we went along, the stream from the 
Pir Pantsal continued to rush along the valley at a con- 
siderable depth below us, and on either side, the moun- 
tains, with sides fir-clothed and heads snow-capped, were 
very fine. Further on we came to a tower called Burj 
Zajnar, where there were half a dozen of the Maharaja’s 
irregulars, and from whicli there was a noble prospect 
over the upper half of the Kashmir Valley, witli the 
snowy Ladakli Ranges beyond. Then deep in the 
valley at our feet there was the ruin of Suhh Sarai, 
and a fort on a rocky little hill built by the former 
Pathan rulers of the country and named Shfilikot, 
round which were fir forests, with tlie torrent at their' 
base. Looking to the fort, the sardi, and the torrent 
at our leet, the firs and snow on either side, and con- 
sidering that it is the first view of Kaslimir, J thouglit 
this one of the most interesting s])ots on the march, and 
1 felt like a ])ilgrim in sight of Jerusalem * 

After thus descending we got into the lower fir Jbrests 
and came to a beautiful open sward, which would make 
a charming spot for an encampment, covered as it is 
with rich grass and flowers and surrounded by fir Ibrests, 
above which the snow was visible and among whicii 
there roared a feeder of the main torrent. Then wo 
crossed the main torrent, rushing tumultuously, by a 
good wooden bridge, and then came into a wood, wliere 
cedar trees and hawthorn, with the white blossoms fully 
out, were tolerably abundant. Then we went on till 
we came to the open valley, in the middle of which is 
situated the small village of Hirapiir, where there are 
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the ruins of an Imperial sardi, and where we met Pandit 
Bhola Nath, a native of Eahon in the Jalandhar Doab, 
a most ai^reeable old man and police officer of Srinagar, 
who had been sent out to meet us, and who regaled us 
with beautiful cherries. About here the stream, which 
I have described as coming from the Pir Pantsal, is 
called tlie Eimbiara or Hirapiir Eiver, and becomes a 
feeder of the Jhelam. 

After this the valley opens out till it joins on to 
Kashmir, and the road runs through a comparatively 
champagne country with a broken surface. As we went 
on, the prospect was much the same as that I have 
already described, only increasing in beauty. The day 
was clear, the hills bluish and purple, and the snow 
cverywliere visible. Nearing Shiipen we descried the 
celebrated Nanga Parbat Peak, rising to a height of 
nearly 27,000 feet, and distant more than a hundred 
miles as tlie crow flies. 

At Shiipen we were met by Pandit Sahaj Earn, the 
chief authority of one of the four civil divisions into 
Avhich Kashmir was then divided. During the day I 
finished one of my Pir Pantsal sketches. There was no 
mrd(, but a nice little house of Kashmiri construction, 
which might contain two or three gentlemen. The day 
was clear and fine, and the views all round delightful. 
The climate, under a roof, was most pleasant, but a little 
hot in a small tent. In the evening we took a stroll in 
the village to look at the architecture and the environs. 
It consists of perhaps as many as 500 scattered houses, 
manj^ of which are double-storied. There was also a 
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square mosque of brick and timber, looking from the 
outside just like a barn ! 

The associations which the thought of being actually 
in Kashmir raised in the mind were numerous, connected 
with its poetry, histor}', antiquit}^ art, natural beauty 
and material productions. The exhilaration of spirits was 
irrepressible. I recounted to myself the various things 
I had expected to see, and of all these expectations one 
only was disappointed, namely, costume and human 
beauty, for the drapery of the Kashmiris, though full and 
flowing, is yet destitute of colour ; but all other expec- 
tations, which a traveller could form, were abundantly 
fulfilled. At that moment, too, the scenery, was beauti- 
ful : after the abruptness and precipitousness of the 
Pir Pantsal, the flat valley was doubly appreciable as 
it lay like a gem of the earth at the foot of the snowy 
Himalayas. To one also fresh from the dusty plains of 
the Panjab, the sight of another plain so diflerent, was 
inexpressibly refreshing to the eye. The ground seemed 
moist and delicately green, as Homer would 

have described it. The balmy air seemed to throw a 
misty grey over everything. There was no red, nor 
yellow, nor drab : all was snow-white or azure, or grey, 
or violet, or indigo, or green. Everything seemed to 
be the very reverse of dust and heat ! 

Sunday, June 19///. — We marched at daybreak for 
Islamabad, full twenty miles, with no road, riding right 
across country, generally through streamlets and rice- 
flelds. The authorities had, however, in the most 
obliging manner, put up a number of little temporary 
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wooden bridges, and smoothed mary irregularities, and 
thus greatly assisted us. The ground was very uneven : 
sometimes there would be a little plateau of lower level, 
and then one of higher, like one step over the other ; 
but at whatever level these plateaux might be, all were 
covered with water more or less running, it being the 
season when the people commence to flood their rice- 
fields. 

Shortly after leaving the village we passed the Shiipen 
Hill, which is about 350 feet high, and from which 1 
hear there is a fine view. After going about ten miles, 
we came to the village of Muhanpiir, where we stopped 
for a short time. It has nothing remarkable about it. 
The houses are small ; chiefl}^ of wood, with a little 
brick, and the roofs thatched in a gable form to with- 
stand the snows of winter, liound each house there is 
a small patch of garden cultivation, which I understood 
was allowed by the Maharaja to each zamhuJai free ol‘ 
land-tax. I here saw several muTcoAdams, or headmen of 
villages, and chaudharls, or heads of circles of vilLiges. 

They were dressed in long drab-coloured garments of 
paiiu, or homespun woollen cloth, fastened to the waist 
and reaching down to the knees. They were all Kash- 
miris, and among them were Mirs or those who claim 
Sa 3 ^yid descent, Tats or Muhammadans of doubtfully 
orthodox origin, and Eishis, or descendants of a local 
order of Musalman, not Hindu, ascetics. They said that 
the land-tax was assessed in money payments until the 
ravages of cholera in 1858, when the Government could 
not adhere to them and was forced to accept the old 
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payiiients in Lind, or on appraisement of crop, as a 
temporary measure. 

Wc then went on over miieli the same road as that 
wliich 1 have described, passing by two shrines about 
two miles distant from each other ; both picturesque, 
square buildings, with walls of wooden screens of open 
carved work. The roofs rose gradually up to a point 
with outer earthen surfaces jilanted over with iris ilowers, 
tlie whole being surmounted by wooden pinnacles. The 
enclosuies were surrounded with fine plane trees These 
fthrines were said to be tombs of Muhammadan saints, 
who had died at or near the spot. Next, the low lull of 
Islamabad stood out a reddish jnirple in the distance. 
Going onwards we came first to the Veshu, across wliich 
we were ferried in boats, and then to the Jlndam, over 
Vvliich there was a wooden bridge, with solid ])iers com- 
])osed of piles pf wooden beams, forming a peculiar 
structure. The Veshu takes its rise from the Kdnsar 
Nag, a lake at the top of the snowy peaks of the 
Kdnsaran Ivuthar, enjoying great celebrity and possesi^- 
ing some sanctity. 

After riding a mile and a half onwards we came to 
Islamabad, and jiassing through it arrived at our quar- 
ters, the Anat Nag, a large spring which gives its Hindu 
name to the town, still in common use. It issues 
straight out of the base of the Islamabad Hill, forming 
two shallow tanks with a summer-house between them. 
At the end of the second tank there is another and new 
summer-house built chiefly of wood, underneath which 
the water runs out of the tank and falls over an artificial 
waterfall with a cheerful sound. This building is over- 
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hung by two fine plane trees, and there are two other 
structures in the enclosure. The place being sacred, 
both the tanks are full of fishes that are quite fearless, as 
they are never interfered with, and their struggles over 
a piece of bread are most amusing. The whole scene 
was deliciously picturesque and very characteristic of 
Kashmir, and I had never seen the like of it before ; 
but the place was hot, being under the side of the 
hill. 

In the afternoon we went out to see the town, which 
is neither large nor important : — no fort, no troops, and 
no picturesque streets. The only places to see are the 
two shrines, one Muhammadan and the other Hindu, 
adjoining each other. We were not allowed to enter 
the precincts that evening, as we had already tasted 
animal food during the day, but were told we might do 
so on the followiim* morning before we could have break- 
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tasted ! The back streets seemed rather wretched, tlie 
houses being of wood and brick, and rather tumble- 
down. I was told there were some six or seven hundred 
lifis, or families, which at the rate of five to a family, 
would give a population of from 3,000 to 4,000 souls ; 
but in this, as in other j)arts of Kashmir, there had not 
been any census up to that time. There is a lair-shawl 
manufacture carried on, but be 5 mnd this there is no 
trade worth mentioning. The environs are prett}", and 
we had a lovely view of the snowy hills bounding the 
broad valley which leads up to Amarnath, the famous 
place of pilgrimage. The morning was bright and clear, 
the noon and afternoon cloudy, the evening again was 
truly fine, but at night it came on to rain. 
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Mnday, June 20///. — The night having been partially 
wefclthe morning broke dull, and then rain came on. 
Hofever, we visited the two shrines. The Muhammadan 
shne is tolerably extensive, with a black wooden pin- 
cloist^i’hich is very picturesque. It has two enclosures, 
side theJ^^d of which contains a mosque with wooden 
were gre^^d much dilapidated masonry. The muUas 
lish stains civil, but their appearance seemed to me to 
times four d excitable fanaticism. The name of their 
There were Rishi, who is said to have flourished 300 
most parts or'^® Hindu shrine is a small temple built 
of course, mu^ ■*'h one ministering Brahman. The water 
after the fabhi| to time in colour, like the changing 
were symbolical ’ when we saw it the colour was 
flowers, and th^ joloration is, of course, due to mineral 
on all t]l|f the Brahman naturally 'ascribed it to the 
of the water ! The spring was originally wor- 
shipped only by a sect of Vaishnava Brahmans, who are 
irreat advocates of abstinence from anin.al food. After- 
wards the Muhammadans set up the adjacent shrine just 
mentioned, and were so much impressed by the sanctity 
of the Brahmans that they also adopted the prejudice 
about animal food, though it is quite alien to their 
religion ! When we saw the temple it had lately been 
restored by the then Governor of Kashmir, AVazir Paii- 
niln, who also supplied the Bnihraan. 

After breakfast we went out, as the weather had cleared, 
to visit Maitand. At first the road wound round the 
Islamabad Hill, for about five miles, commanding a nice 
view of the valley leading to Amarnath. Then we 
reached the village of Matan or Bawan, which is remark- 
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able for its sacred tank, formed by a spring gush^ig up 
from the ground, and filled with little fishes innumerable. 
Accustomed to have food thrown to them, they rush up 
in shoals directly tliey see a man approach the edge and 
then scramble for any piece of bread that may 
upon the water. The sight is ridiculous enougf! The 
building, though very sacred and one immensel; resorted 
to, is not remarkable. A book is kept in whih visitors 
inscribe their names, and which consequenty contains 
many interesting signatures. There are a'everal Sikh 
priests there who read the Grantli, or Silh Scriptures, 
and who were established by Eunjit Singli; but, as might 
be expected, the Sikh community is ve limited, not 
exceeding five or six families. 

We now ascended the liill, along the Usa of which our 
road had run, and after about a mile a)d a half 
we reached the celebrated ruins of Martancl. ''ihre 
building and its accessories, though of course miicli 
dilapidated, and with ornamentation much efliiced by 
time, do still constitute a noble pile. They belong to 
the period of the early sovereigns of Kashmir. The 
central structure consists of three compartments, each 
surrounded by a kind of double arch, thus : — 
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The eastern end was closed, and appears to have been 
the sanctum, and probably contained a little lamp. On 
each side were wings or transepts, now leaning over 
considerably, and the enclosures were surrounded by a 
cloister with monolithic pillars. In the centre of each 
side there were the remains of a gateway. The stones 
were grey, tinted occasionally with the yellow or purp- 
lish stains of time. They were very massive ; some- 
times four or five feet long, and two or three feet broad. 
There were also friezes, cornices and entablatures over 
most parts of the building, the marks of which were, 
of course, much obliterated. The general design was 
after the fashion of grotesque Gothic, and the details 
were symbolical of the Hindu religion : — birds, fishes, 
flowers, and the like. The gable form was conspicuous 
on all the devices, and many of the pillars were fluted. 
I should add that the ornamentation extended over 
the interior, as well as the exterior of the structure. 

I sat in the western gateway to sketch the building. 
The afternoon was fine, and there were ^^lenty of clouds 
about, which gave variety to the landscape. The snowy 
hills and clouds formed a beautiful background, and the 
efiulgence of the setting sun upon the brave old ruin 
was splendid. 

About sunset we rode back to Islamabad by the 
upper road over the table land. The ground was like a 
race cour.se — a meadow some four miles long, with fine 
pasturage and wheat fields. By this route there is a 
gradual ascent from the Ishamabad Hill up to the ruin, 
and at the higher end of the inclined plane stands the 
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building. The site is quite worthy of the structure ! 
I thought the atmospheric effects to be finer than 
anything T had seen since visiting Belaggio on the Lake 
of Como. 

After a sharp gallop over the meadow we descended 
from the plateau, 300 or 400 feet, close to Islamabad. 
That evening the air in our quarters was close. 

Tuesday, June 21^^. — The morning was cloudy and 
threatened rain, but we started to see Achhabal, the site 
of the Imperial gardens. The road was much the same 
as that from Shupcn to Islamabad, and there was a fine 
view of the hills of the Banihal Pass, and of the hills 
on the eastern end of the valley. 

After about two hours' ride we came to the gardens, 
now quite in ruins, but splendidly situated. From the 
hill there runs out a rocky spur crowned with cedar^J, 
which must originally have been very fine, but the large 
trees have been cut down and the young ones only 
remain. Near the foot of it there bubble up two 
perennial fountains, from which tanks and streams are 
formed. Along the edges of the rock, and on the sides 
of the streams, there are traces of terraces and steps ; 
and there were also two summer-houses, one nearlj- 
destroyed, and the other partly restored by the Maha- 
raja. There was besides a small stone platform with four 
plane trees over it at each corner, only two of which were 
then surviving. This plan of thus planting four plane 
trees is universal throughout Kashmir, and is a Muham- 
madan device, a plane tree being placed at each point of 
the compass so as to ensure shade at all hours of the 
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day. There is also an hamdni, or hot bath, with its 
accessory compartments of arched masonry. The whole 
place commands a sweet prospect of the neighbouring 
hills, and was constructed in the reign of the Em- 
peror Slnih Jahan, who restored the gardens several 
times. 

After looking over the gardens we returned to Is- 
lamabad, and after breakfast, the day being now fine, 
started by boat for Wantipiir from the wooden bridge 
over the Jhelam already described. The Malianija had 
kindly placed a large boat at our disposal, — a most luxu- 
rious conveyance with twenty rowers, who sang songs 
by the way. Our attendants and baggage went in 
separate boats. 

After two hours voyage we arrived at Bijbihara, a 
place of pilgrimage, where there is a black round pointed 
stone luiga, close to the brink of tlie river, which is a 
great object of veneration. Close by there was an old 
Hindu temple, which was knocked down some 500 
years ago by Sikandar the great Muhammadan icono- 
clast, who is called mandir-vijesha by the Hindus, and 
hiitsliilcan by the Musalmans, both of which terms may 
be translated by “ iconoclast.’’ With the stones of this 
temple he built a mosque a short way off in the town, 
which remained till quite lately, when the Maharaja 
Gulab Singh ordered it to be pulled down and the temple 
to be restored on its original site. The work was pro- 
gressing when I passed. Near Bijbihara there is a very 
picturesque bridge, like that I have described at Islam- 
abad, except that it has some trees growing out from the 
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piers, imparting a very picturesque appearance to the 
structure. 

The river then wound round the base of some of the 
lower hills, which on that side of the valley are not 
wooded, but present green grass and purple rocks to the 
view. The afternoon was delicious, and the atmosphere 
liad that kind of soit haze which lends beauty to every- 
thing. We passed by Wastarwan Hill, and arrived at 
Wantipiir, a distance of twenty miles or more by water, 
and seventeen by road, at about five o’clock, having been 
five hours on the journey. We found our tents pitched 
on tlie river’s edge, but no village, only a few huts. 

In the evening we went to see the ruins, the first of 
which is close to the landing place, though there is not 
much of it remaining above ground. There are, however, 
stones, and such like marks, indicating very extensive 
piles. In one place there was an excavation, made under 
orders of Captain Cunningham of the Engineers,^ which 
showed some pillars and capitals, and no doubt a vast 
quantity of stone work could be found by excavating 
farther. After this we went to the villaofe of Jaibrar, 
about a mile distant, where there is a tolerably complete 
ruin of what must have been the sanctum attached to 
a large temple similar to that of Martand. The roof 
and upper part of the main building itself is just visible 
above the ground, and traces of the enclosure are percep- 
tible. Near it are old terraces, probably the site of a 
king’s palace. The neighbouring spurs of the hills, too, 

* Afterwards, the celebrated General Cunningham, till lately 
head of the Archeeological Survey of India. 
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are covered with old stones. The existing ruins stand 
on rising ground close to the river bank, and tlie sites 
are very imposing, extending over four miles in length 
at the foot of the hills on the right bank of the Vitasta 
or Jhelam, the whole forming the remnants of W;inti- 
pur, an ancient capital of Kashmir. The architecture 
and ornamentation of the ruins are exactly the same as 
those 0 ^ Martand and belong evidently to tiic same 
people and to nearly the same period. 

Eeturning to our encampment by twilight, I looked 
over the placid surface of the river reflecting eveiy ob- 
ject in sky and landscape ; then to the fine hills to the 
back ; and then to the beautiful valley to the front and 
the o])posite snowy ranges dimly visible ; all ol* which 
must have looked just the same to the eyes of Avanta- 
varmma, the founder of the place nearly 1,000 years 
ago ; and I thought what a noble site it was, and how 
truly Kashmir is a land of tradition and history. 

In the evening it came onto rain, and the night was 
wet. 

I should add, that during the day we passed by seve- 
ral or elevated flat plateaux, of which the Kash- 
mir Valley is full. Their presence makes it evident that 
the level of the valley was originally higher than at 
present ; and the action of water having lowered most 
places, the karewas onl}- remain to show what the level was 
at first. They are all cultivated, yielding wheat, barley, 
Indian corn and inferior cereals, and cotton, but not rice, 
which is only grown on the lower lands. The upland 
crops depend on rain only. Each kamca has a name ; 
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e g., we passed this day hy the Udsur Karewa, and Nau 
Nagar Karewa. 

AVednesday, June 22nd . — The morning was wet; 
nevertheless we went on board the boat at five, and the 
rain did not matter, as it was well covered. AVe passed 
by the small town of Panpur, where there is a bridge 
over the river. AV^e saw also the Khanpiir Karewa, 
and another fine one called the Kang or Za fran, i.e., 
Saffron, Karewa, as it is the only place in Kashmir 
which produces saffron, and that of capital quality. 

AVinding under the foot of the Zebanwan Hill we 
came in sight of the Takht-i-Sulaiman, the purple rocky 
hill which overlooks Srinagar. About this time the 
rain ceased and the sky partially cleared, and then the 
Hari Parbat, a fort of Srinagar, came in sight, the 
di. 'stance from which was greater than it seemed, as 
the course of the river was tortuous. Here I had to 
leave our boat and enter one sent by AVazir Pannun, 
the Governor of Kashmir. After proceeding about a 
mile I met the Governor himself, who came in another 
boat, which he left to enter into mine. He was by 
caste a Thakur of Jammiin, and not a handsome man. 

Shortly after this we approached, on the eastern side 
of the City of Srinagar, the suburb where the Europeans 
cliielly reside. Here there was the H^vi Eegiment of 
the Maharaja’s service drawn up on the bank of the 
river under a line of poplar trees, the red uniforms 
being reflected on the water. A salute also was fired 
in our honour. 

AVe reached Srinagar in four hours, a distance of 
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thirty miles by water from Wantipur, and our party was 
accommodated in two little houses on the hank of the 
river. That assigned to me had once been occupied by 
the famous General Nicholson when he was on political 
deputation at Srinagar. Tt was situated in what was 
formerly a garden belonging to Hari Singh Nalwii, the 
great Sikh General and whilom Governor ot Kashmir. 
Por about half a mile houses of this kind line the bank, 
built by Maharaja Gulab Singh for the accommodation 
of European visitors. 

After breakfixst I went to visit Major Becher, the 
political officer, and Captain Montgomerie, of the Tri- 
gonometrical Survey. The former was living in a very 
pretty house called the Shckh Bagh, constructed by 
Shekh Ghulam Muhayyu’ddm, a Governor of Kashmir 
under Eanjit Singh. On the way to it I passed through 
a magnificent avenue of poplars, about a mile long, 
planted fifty years previously by ^Ata Muhammad Khan, 
one of the Pathan Governors of Kashmir ; tlie road in 
the centre having been used as a racecourse by the 
Pathans. The trees were then 80 feet high at the least, 
and the view up it, with the purple rocks of the Takht- 
i-Sulaiman at the end very pretty ; but, though fine, 
it will not bear comparison with the great poplar avenues 
of Northern Italy. 

In the afternoon I went out on the river in ‘ii, parinda, 
or flying boat, placed at our disposal by the Maharaja. 
There are seven bridges over the river within the limits 
of the city; three above it, viz. : — those at Islamabad, 
Bijbihara, and Panpiir already mentioned ; and three 
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below it, viz. : — those at Sambal, Sopiir and Baramula, 
which had yet to be seen. We first passed by the 
Shergarh], where the palace and offices of State are 
situated, and the Maharaja’s new temple, which last has 
a gilt sihra, or tower of the usual conical shape. All the 
above buildings are plain and modern. We next passed 
under several of the curious bridges with the massive 
wooden piers peculiar to Kashmir. These piers are of 
wood to the very foundation, which is of stone, and the 
wood, which is of the deodar cedar, does not seem to rot. 
The houses on the bank of the river are not remarkable ; 
being usually of brick and wood — many of wood 
entirely — and mostly of two stories. Many also are 
ricketty. Some of the richer shawl merchants, however, 
have built pretty houses on the water’s edge, with open 
wooden verandahs in which they love to sit. Under- 
neath the houses, just on the river brink, are little 
wooden bathing machines. The best view on this main 
street of the City, which is truly a water street like the 
Canale Grande of Venice, is near the Fatteh Kadal or 
Bridge, close to the then new house of Mukhta 
Shall, the eminent shawl merchant. From this point 
are to be seen the bridge, the shrine of Sliah Ilamadan, 
— a fine specimen of Kashmiri architecture, — the Hari 
Parbat, and the snowy hills in the background. Passing 
on we looked at the garden of Pandit Baja Kak on the 
river bank, which has a pretty vinery and wooden 
summer-house. He appeared to be a rich man, and had 
the important duty of affixing the Government stamp, 
for fiscal purposes, on all the shawls that are made in 
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Kashmir. Altogether the main street extends about 
two miles. Below the City we saw two gibbets with 
the remains of two murderers on them, who had been 
executed some years previously ; also the place where 
• the Hindus burnt their dead. 

As we went down the river we met numbers of boats 
of various capacities, carrying merchants and other per- 
sons on business or pleasure. It should be remembered 
that the river is, as above said, the main street of the 
City, and that on its banks many of the principal houses 
are situated for business and the like purposes ; conse- 
quently the river and its boats are to the people of 
Srinagar wliat the gondolas and canals are to the Vene- 
tians. 

Ecturning, we stopped to sec an ancient brick temple 
of apparently the same era as the Hindu ruins above 
described, but built of splendid bricks instead of the 
grey stone of the other buildings, and covered with 
little blue squares of coloured earth, an art that is now 
lost. The building is nearly square and must have been 
surmounted by a conical i^ikrd. The main body is in 
good order, and is used as a storehouse for grain by the 
Maharaja. The enclosure has been turned into a 
Muhammadan burial ground, the graves being planted 
over with the iris. Near it there arc remains of 
Hindu buildings of grey stone like those already des- 
cribed. 

Thence we went on foot for about half a mile of squalid 
streets to the Juma’ Masjid or Principal Mosque, a 
fine building much out of repair. It was built in the 
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time of Sikandar, the Iconoclast, and was improved by 
the Emperor Shah Jahan, after whose time it fell into 
decay, till it was repaired by Eanjit Singh’s Governor, 
Shekh Ghulam Mnhayyu’ddin. Of late years, however, it 
had again lallen into disrepair. The material is grey 
stone near the foundation, and the rest brick, but the 
architecture is utterly dissimilar from that of the prin- 
cipal mosques in the cities of Upper India. It had 
originally two minarets of the ordinary shape. These 
do not now exist, but it has four wooden pointed pinacles 
of the usual Kashmiri fashion. The principal gateway 
has beautiful cedar pillars, some 50 or CO feet high, Vvith 
jiedestals of polished black stone, and the principal place 
of prayer has similar pedestals. So have the long clois- 
ters inside the quadrangle. The priests, though quite 
civil, had an excitable and fanatical appearance. 

We now returned to the boats and went to the shop of 
Mukhta Shah, the shawl dealer already mentioned, who 
gave us tea after the European style in a verandah 
commanding one of the prettiest river views in Srinagar. 
He showed us specimens of his shawls, which, though 
fine of course, were not so good as might have been 
expected. Thence we went to view his factory, — along 
room with a number of modern looms, at which men and 
boys were working. Upstairs we saw the patterns being 
made. The pattern is first drawn on paper ; then a 
master workman puts it under some open thread-work, 
which is thus [)artially transparent, so that he can see it 
underneath. Then with needle and thread he works it 
on to the thread-work, which serves as a foundation. This 
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process requires skill and intelligence, but afterwards 
the operations are mechanical. Another man takes the 
pattern, and reads it out to others collected for the pur- 
pose : — so many red threads, so many blue, and so many 
yellow, and so on. They all write it down at tlie same 
time from his dictation. Thus, as it were, scores are 
written out, and placed before the workmen below, and 
each workman, looking at his score, works in the threads 
accordingly with his loom. 

After this we returned homewards, admiring the reflec- 
tion of the poplar groves on the river as we approached 
the European houses. During the afternoon I took a 
look at the Stone Mosque, a very large building of the 
time of the Emperor Jahangir, and said to have been 
built under orders of his wife Nur Jahan. The building 
has no architectural pretensions, and is used by the 
Maharaja as a granary. 

Thursday, Jur/e 2Srd , — The morning was fine, and in 
company with Captain Montgomerie I ascended the 
Takht-i-Sulaiman, by a sharp ascent in parts scarcely 
rideable. The hill is quite bare and destitute of water, 
consisting chiefly of reddish rocks and stones, which at 
a distance assume the hue of purple, but which have 
a variety of beautiful stains, and are often covered with 
a glossy moss, brown and green, as rich as Grenoa velvet. 
At the top there is a conical-shaped Hindu temple of 
the same style, material and era as those I have already 
described. The top of the conical sikrd was doubtless 
handsome, but it was long ago lost, and has been re- 
placed by the Maharaja with a mean little bit of brick 
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masonry, which looks absurd on the top of the old 
massive grey stones, and seems like the head of an ass 
placed on the body of a lion. The pedestal of the 
building is fine and massive. There is a stone terrace 
all round the base, to which there leads a flight of steps. 
Near the base there is an old stone tank, now dry, and 
the remains of a tank commenced under Diwan Kirpa 
Earn, intended to catch rain-water. At present there 
is no water whatever procurable on the spot, though the 
Maharaja has established a Brahman, wlio was worship- 
ping when I passed. Near the temple there are the 
remains of a Muhammadan Mosque of Shall Jahan’s 
time. The Hindu name of the spot is Shankarachar, 
Takht-i-Sulaiman being of course the Muhammadan one ; 
and it is about 1,000 feet above the valley. 

From the terrace above-mentioned T beheld the great 
view of Kashmir, a prospect which is certainly one of 
the finest I have ever seen in any country, and which I 
suppose must be one of the finest in the world. The 
view extends over the wliole valley, and is bounded on 
all four quarters by the snowy ranges. I am under the 
mark when I say that 250 miles of snow are visible at 
once. Jjooking eastwards I saw in the extreme corner 
over Islamabad, the high snowy ranges of the AVard- 
waii Valley. Then there came a long horizontal darkish 
line marking the Banihal Pass leading to Jamraiin, and 
then a splendid solitary mountain called the Sundar 
Tab, or the Beautiful Peak. Then a noble serrated ridge, 
peak after peak of black rock, called the Konsaran 
Kiithar, and then two roundish snowy mountains, be- 
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tween which there leads the road to the Pir Pantsal 
Pass, and at the foot of which lies Shup^n, already 
mentioned. Next there come the main peaks of the 
Pir Pantsal Range, among which towers pre-eminent 
the peak of Thatha Kiiti, black, crowned with snow and 
rising up with precipices abruptly perpendicular. After 
this are the snowy hills of Tosha Maidan, over which 
runs a main road to Piinchh. Then there follows a 
series of peaks known as the Shinimani Mountains, after 
which a dip in the range indicates the Firozpiir Pass, 
leading in the same direction, guarded by three snowy 
mountains named Krala Sangar, Hundi Bal and Aphar- 
wat. Then the range becomes black with cedar and 
fir forests, and gradually descends to a hollow which 
marks the Baramula Pass, where the Jhclam issues from 
the Kashmir Valley. Over this hollow there rises a 
splendid snowy mountain of several peaks and massive 
proportions known by the name of Kaj Nag, and after 
that there comes another set of hills called Kaliilta. 

By this time the eye, commencing at the extreme 
east, has gone over the south and come to the west, 
where the horizon is bounded by two snowy ranges, so 
distant that the white of the snow assumes a slightly 
reddish hue. These are the Kama and Kluigan Ranges. 
The Khagan Range is perhaps the finest of all those that 
are visible from Kashmir; it actually bristles with 
peaks in every variety of abruptness. Below it there 
arise out of the plain in delicate green hues the lesser 
hills which overhang the Walar Lake, and at whose 
base the silver line of the water is just perceptible. 
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Nearer to the spectator, there comes the lesser range of 
Gratawat, which has no snow on it, and at the foot of 
which there arises the little hill of Ahateng, marking 
the site of the Manas Bal Lake. Over this there towers 
the snowy summit of Harmukh, nearly 17,000 feet high, 
and the highest mountain of all those visible in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the valley. Nearer again there comes 
the range of Scjaha, and then the beautiful hill, richly 
coloured with green grass and purple rocks, at the foot 
of which there sleeps the Srinagar Lake, and over which 
there rise grandly the rocky heights of Bilrhas, partly 
covered with snow Then the eye falls on the hill of 
Zcbanwan close to the Takht-i-Sulaiman, and then on 
to the hills of Wastarwan and Kamliwan, till it returns 
to the extreme eastern corner from which my description 
has started. Having thus noted what there is to be 
seen, I have only to add that the great hill of Nanga 
Parbat and the Ladakh Eange are not seen from 
this point, and these form the onlj^ exceptions to the 
view. 

As regards the champaign of the valley, one sees the 
whole place, with its varieties of broken hilly ground in 
the elevated kariwa plateaux, its rich plains of cultiva- 
tion, and its extensive swamps covered with green reedy 
grass, and looking from a distance exquisitely green. 
As to water, one sees the Vitast a winding through plane 
groves, poplar avenues, and villages, with serpentine 
meanderings for about eighty miles, from a point where 
it passes by Islamabad to its exit near Baramula. Near 
its banks on either side, the waters, overflowing or escap- 
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ing, form the swamps already mentioned. The city of 
Srinagar lying stretched out at our feet, has no parti- 
cular beauty ; no spires, no minarets to break the mass of 
architecture, but the prevailing red and purple colour 
forms a delightful contrast to the green of the wide 
landscape. The windings of the river, near, in, and about 
it, are beautiful, and the overflowings of the waters of 
the lake and river all round it impart to it a Venetian 
aspect. On the north-west side of the City, the rocky 
citadel, Harl Parbat, rising out of the plain to about 250 
feet and crowned by a fort, forms a capital object. 
Lastly, the Srinagar Lake, of placid surface, reflecting 
the form and colour of every object in earth, sky, or 
mountain, lies immediately beneath us. To the north 
it is overhung by the green and purple hills already 
mentioned \ on the other sides it has no regular banks, 
but adjoins a level plain, or else merges into channels 
and swamps innumerable. The latter feature is no 
doubt a drawback to the lake when viewed from this 
point ; but from the low sides, the mingling of the 
water with shrubs and plants and floating gardens, about 
which more hereafter, has, under certain atmospheric 
conditions a peculiar and fairy-like aspect. 

Over the whole landscape the atmospheric effect was 
the finest imaginable. Sometimes the sky would be deep 
azure; sometimes near the horizon it melted into the 
faintest blues ; often it was dark with stormy clouds, 
and again fleecy vapours gracefully obscured some of 
the mountains or broke the outlines of others. All these 
eSects were seen simultaneously, because with such a 
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Next, going a short way by boat through the channels 
connecting the lake with the river, we arrived at the 
foot of the Harl Parbat Hill. Ascending this we soon 
got to the gates of the fort, where was a company of the 
JJevi Eegiment drawn up to receive us, and a salute was 
fired. The interior of the fort consists of two squares, 
and there is a Hindu temple in the middle. The roofs 
of the buildings are of mud as usual, and much of the 
masonry new and not remarkable. I saw no guns ex- 
cept the brass six pounder, which fired the salute ; but I 
presumed there were others. The fort was commenced 
by ’Ata Muhammad, at the beginning of this century, 
in the reign of the Zaman Shah ’Durrani, and there is a 
tower ill it called after Shah Sliuja’ul-Mulk of Kabul 
notoriety, wlio was at one time imprisoned there. The 
place was maintained by the Sikhs, and has been repaired 
by the Maharaja. Its real strength lies in the outer 
wall at its base and in the surrounding ground. This 
wall is extremely broad, perhaps 50 feet on an average, 
and has numerous bastions, 80 in number I was told. 
An inscription at one of the gates says that the work 
was done under orders of the Emperor Akbar at a cost 
of 109 Iciklis of Eupees. Its object was the defence of 
the Palace, Treasury and other Imperial buildings, 
which clustered round the foot of the hill, especially 
towards the lake side. There are also the remains of a 
good stone mosque, and the Maharaja has now a granary 
I'or rice where the queen's apartments once were. In 
the Imperial time there was no fort on the top of the 
hill, but the outer wall was its most formidable defence, 
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being about three miles in circumference. There is a 
good deal of garden ground between it and the rock, 
where the fort now is. Around the Hari Parbat Hill, 
the ground on two sides — one towards the river, and the 
other towards the lake and its channels — is swampy ; 
and on the third there is the City, which is already very 
difficult for the passage of troops, and might be rendered 
still more so by the destruction of the bridges, and is 
not itself accessible except by water. The fourth side 
leads to the little Sindh River, and the road to Ladakh. 
There the ground is good and passable, but a short cut 
or channel would cause the waters of the lake and the 
swamps of the river to mingle. Thus this fort is at 
present greatly surrounded by water, and might be 
rendered almost entirely so, and within the wall at the 
base of the hill there is plenty of cultivated or culturable 
ground and good water ; so that the assailants could 
not well get near the fort, while the occupants could 
support themselves for an indefinite period. 

We then rode home through the city, and after 
breakfast I went out in a boat to see the Srinagar Lake 
and its environs. Passing through the channels above- 
mentioned, we observed the floating gardens for which 
it is famous. Rafters are bound together by grass ropes, 
earth is placed over them, melons and some kinds of 
vegetables are sown, and the whole placed on the water. 
These gardens are very numerous and of various sizes, 
extending for miles over the city side of the lake. All 
the melons of Srinagar are produced in this way. 
Thieves frequently steal the gardens, the abstraction of 
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them being easy. We also observed the swghdrd or 
water-nut {irapa hispinosd), which has a beautiful leaf, 
sometimes green, brown, or red, with a long winding 
stalk like a chain. It is largely eaten by Hindus on 
fast days, and exported. It grows on all the Kashmir 
lakes, and the Maharaja derives a considerable revenue 
from it. The lilies, too, claimed notice. One is the 
white lily called nildfar kdmari, or lily of the moon, 
{riymphaa alba), whose flower is white, and which comes 
out at night, closing when the sun shines by day. 
Another is the nildfar sJiamsi, or lily of the sun, 
{nymphaa .sp.), whose flower is red or purple, and which 
closes at night, opening to the sunlight. This variety 
has a broad and bluish-green leaf. The surface of a 
large portion of the lake is covered with these leaves. 
There were no flowers out when we saw the lake, as they 
do not come out till the end of the summer, and then 
the effect is doubtless beautiful. We further noticed 
a kind of water-grass, which is given to the cows to 
sweeten the milk, called khard {picrorhyza kurrooa), which 
has a yellow flower. Towards the centre the water of 
the lake becomes disencumbered of weeds and plants, and 
is clear and placid. 

On the lake, as on the river, we saw numerous boats 
plying, full of Kashmiris. These were all pleasure 
parties, large and small, bound on excursions, which I 
may here observe, the Kashmiris seem immensely to 
appreciate. 

Near the eastern bay of the lake, called the Gugri 
Bal, on a spur of the hills, is the ruin of a house built 
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by Akhun Mulla Shah Pir, the religious tutor to Dara 
Shikoh, brother of the Emperor Aurangz^b, which is 
said to command one of the best views of the lake. It 
is called sometimes Kontlun, and sometimes the Pari 
Mahal, or the abode of fairies. Near it is the fountain 
called Chashma Shahi. 

Then we went on to the Nishat Bagh, or garden of 
plcasaunce, which is considered the finest on the lake. 
It runs in steps up the side of the hill, and on each 
step there is a terrace and some kind of summer-house, 
with plane trees on either side, and beautifully green 
turf and fruit trees all round. The uppermost summer- 
house had beautiful cedar pillars. Through the centre 
of the garden there ran a stream, sometimes expanding 
into tanks and sometimes falling from one terrace to 
another in cascades. The view towards the lake was 
pretty, that towards the hills frowning straight over 
our heads was grand. The channels when we saw them 
were dry, but were being repaired. Some of the build- 
ings also were being restored, but in a very indifferent 
manner. The garden was constructed by one of the 
Emperors, repaired by Muhammad Azam Khan, brother 
of Dost Muhammad Khan the well known ruler of 
Kabul, and again by Shekh Ghulam Muhayyu'ddm. 

Ileturning to our boats, we passed on by the remains 
of the gardens, which used to line the borders of the 
lake, till we quitted it by a channel overgrown with 
weeds ; passing through which we arrived at the Shal- 
mar,or Earhat Bakhsh, Gardens. The general description 
given of the Nishat Bagh will apply to these also, except 
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that I think the former has the best site, and the 
latter have the best plan and buildings. Tlie Nisluit 
Bagh, too, is closer to the hills. The stream which used 
to traverse the Shalmar Gardens was not running, but 
its channel was being restored. The buildings were 
once fine, and the summer-house at the end magnificent 
— pillars, pedestals and eaves of black stone, brought 
from the neighbouring hills, but said to have been carved 
and polished by Delhi workmen. This stonework is 
solemn and beautiful and harmonises with the scene 
around, but it was being injured,if not spoilt, by wretched, 
flimsy and tasteless repairs. Tt were almost better to 
let the buildings fall away than to spoil them like this ! 
But the glories of Shalmar are being dimmed from 
another cause, for its plane trees are gone or going. 
There is a heron, called the pdukar, valuable for three 
lovely black feathers growing on its head and used as 
plumes for helmets, but it sits on the planes and its 
evacuations destroy them. The damage tlius done to 
the plane trees all over Kashmir is enormous, and no- 
where so painfully conspicuous as in the Shalmar Gar- 
dens. The Maharaja, liowever, prohibits the shooting 
or destroying of the birds, for the value of their plum- 
age. Besides this, I understand that the plane tree is 
of itself not long-lived and falls into decay. Very few, 
if any, old or perfect specimens are to be found. The 
Shalmar Gardens were begun by Jahangir and finished 
by Shah Jahan. The pavements of the buildings arc 
said to have been splendid, and the now weedy channel 
was once clear and beautiful and the approach adorned 
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with avenues. One can image what these gardens must 
once have been, but they will disappoint the spectator 
of the present time, though they are interesting in their 
decay. 

We next passed by the well-known Island of the Four 
Planes on which Diwan Kirpa Earn built a bdrddan, or 
summer-house, now no longer existing. Two out of 
the four planes were gone and the island was almost 
under water. Then we went on to the Nasim Bagh, 
a noble grove of plane trees, said to be 1,200 in number 
and in fair preservation. After this we passed by 
Hazrat Bal, a shrine, where a hair of the prophet is said 
to be preserved, and belonging to the Imperial period. 
Thence, returning home, we passed underneath a stone 
bridge, which, by an inscription, appears to have been 
built by one Chaudhari Mahosh in the Imperial times. 

The hills to the north and the reflection on the 
water constitute the great beauty of the Srinagar Lake ; 
but, being bare on two sides, it cannot be compared 
with the European Lakes. The Emperor Jahangir is 
said to have especially admired it, and to have declared 
that the beaut}" of the reflections and the colouring of 
the water, by reason of the flowers and water lilies, ex- 
>ceeded anything he had read of in the descriptions of 
Paradise ! In those days they used to liglit fires on 
the hillside and enjoy the splendour of the reflections. 
We did not see the^lake by moonlight, but heard that 
it is then beautiful ; and indeed one can imagine the 
thoughts of a man of cultivated taste, like the Emperor, 
with a mind large enough to grasp the extent of his 
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wide dominion«5, us he gazed on it. He looked on the 
hills with their purple rocks and velvet herbage, appear- 
ing even more sombre and glorious when reflected in the 
water; on the broad sheets of water ])urpled with the 
lotus by day, and whitened by the wai-er-lily by moon- 
light ; on tlie darkness ot night, heightened l)y the 
bonfires, of which the blaze was repeated on the glitter- 
ing surface of the water, and said : “ I rul}^ this is the 
Paradise of which priests have prophesied and poets 
sung Firdm ha-rii-i-zemi n Itaniln axt u hfnu'ui 

ant it hamui asi ' Witli such ideas in liis mind the 
Emperor constructed the gardens for succeeding gimer- 
ations to admire I 

Jifnc — Early in the morning we went 
by boat to see the ruins of Pandrenthan on the eastern 
side of the Takht-i-Sulaiman, the site of tlic ancient city 
of Srinagar Th(‘ description of Wantipiir will more or 
less apply to this spot also. 

The peculiarity liere is a temple to the water-goddess 
situated in a weedy tank, the style of wliich is the same 
as that of the temple on the Takht-i-Sulaiman. Thero 
were once terraces by which to approach it, but v\e had 
to cross the tank in a little canoe. The stone carving 
inside is interesting, and I took a sketch of it. 

The remains of the city extend for about two miles, 
and the constant depredations on the fine grey stone 
for modern building purposes are sad to contemplate. 
We also saw the remains of a female statue, which 
must have been some eighteen feet high, and which 
we heard was in preservation until shortly before our 
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visit, but most of it bad then already been carried 
away. 

After making my sketch, I mounted a pony and as- 
cended tlie Takht-i-Sulaiman, and, remaining there all 
day, took an outline of the panorama already described. 
That day I saw all the changing pliases, from the quiet 
beauty of the morning to the dazzling splendour of the 
evening ; the morning was somewhat hazy, but the mid- 
day and afternoon were beautiful. However, the 
morning view is the best for this scene : it is indeed 
the only one that could well be sketched. 

Satuhuay, June 25//^. — Early in the morning we went 
into a boat through the Nahari Mar, the principal canal 
of Srinagar. It is narrow, and crossed by many stone 
bridges. The wooden liouses on either side are lofty, 
with very picturesque verandahs. Many arc the houses 
of merchants and gentry, and this is the best part of 
Srinagar from an artistic point of view. The canal was 
excavated by Sultan Zainu’l-hibidin more than 400 
years ago. It is dry in winter, but full of water in 
summer. 

We went to see the house of Ghulam Muhayyu’ddin, a 
Kashmiri merchant, who had a house in Calcutta, and 
had recently come to visit his home. The principal room 
was rather pretty, and he gave us a capital breakfast in 
the Kashmiri fashion ; after which we went down the 
Katha Kul Channel, which is dry half the year, i.e., in 
winter. There is also a third principal channel 
called the Hudganga, which is really a river and always 
running. 
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I stopped at the Sh^rgarhi Fort to visit Wazir Pan- 
imn. The buildings in it had been lately burnt down, 
and the new ones did not show any architectural taste. 
The Hall of Audience, however, was not quite finished, 
and, with its verandah facing the river, had the makings 
of a fine room. The fort has a spacious quadrangle, in 
which was the Maharaja’s new temple. The stonework 
is good, but the stones are said to have been taken from 
the Pandrenthan ruins. * The conical dome, iron gilt, is 
glaring, and the appearance of the building is much 
spoiled by some mean woodwork round the stone. 

After breakfast I received visits from Wazir Pannun 
and several natives of the city, and verified my panora- 
mic outline of the day before with Captain Montgomerie’s 
sketches, in which each peak is noted with topographical 
accuracy. I was quite glad to find that most of my 
peaks had been correctly marked. 

During the afternoon we went to see the tomb of 
Mahanija Gulab Singh on the left bank of the river, 
our bungalow being on the right. The building is 
square, and of black stone ; good material enough, but 
requiring polish. When we saw it, it was covered over 
with oil, which gave it an absurd effect. The eaves of the 
roof are poor and mean, and it was to be covered, we were 
told, by the usual conical sikrd. After this we visited 
the house of Saifu’llah, a leading shawl merchant, which 
was a good one, nicely situated on the river, close to the 
shrine of Shah Hamadan. 

I observed that there are few regular flights of steps 
on the banks of the Jhelam. General Miyan Singh, one 
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of Eanjit Singh’s Governors built the best flight now 
to be seen. The Maharaja was building yet another 
temple on the river bank opposite Shergarhi, which was 
incomplete at the time of our visit. 

Sunday, June iQtL — In the afternoon we went down 
by boat to the Manas Bal Lake, about three hours’ 
voyage. As one passes down the river, the view of the 
Harmukh Mountain is magnificent. The highest peak 
has some vast precipices ; the snow glitters on the granite 
rocks, and the mountain towers up, massive and impos- 
ing — king of all the mountains that surround the Vale 
of Kashmir ! As we neared the Manas Bal, the greater 
Sindh stream joined the Vitasta. The valley of this 
river, lying, as it does, between the mountains of Grata- 
wat and Sejaha, and near the base of Harmukh, must be 
very fine. At the junction of the Sindh and the 
Vitasta, there runs off the Naru Channel, which carries 
away much of the superfluous water of the latter. 

Then passing through the Manas Bal at the foot of 
the little hill Ahateng, we pitched our tents in the plane 
grove at one end, and had from the rising ground near 
a beautiful view of the Khagan snowy range. The high- 
est peak is called Bijli Sir, or the Peak of Lightning. 
It stood out grandly against the glowing sky. This- 
was the best sight we had of these mountains. 

Before reaching the Manas Bal, we were met by 
Diwan Kanhayya, the chief official of this part of the 
valley. 

Monday, June — We started early in the morning 

for the Walar Lake, but before starting I examined the 
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surroundings of our encampment. It had been a terraced 
grove in the Imperial times, and was situated at the base 
of the Gratawat Hill. The plane trees were fine and in 
good preservation. 

The Ahateng Hill is covered with wild apricot trees, 
and when these are in blossom the reflection on the lake 
must be beautiful. At the base are the lime quarries 
of the Kashmir Valley. The place is called Saifapiir, 
and the quarries Kiinda Bal. Further on there are the 
terraces and other remains of a garden made by the 
Emperor Jahangir, watered by an irrigation channel 
brought from some distance from the Sindh lliver. 
From this channel there is an escape, through which the 
water, falling into the lake, looks like a cascade. The 
reflection of this on tlie surface of the lake is curious, 
as the water tlien seems to be rushing upwards. 

The Manas Bal may be described on the wliole as 
a pretty little lake with clear and transparent water. 

Thence w'e went by water to the Walar Lake, about 
two hours’ voyage, passing by the Maharaja’s pony stud 
at Hajan, where there may have been as many as 150 
ponies — a goodly lot. Many of them were of the Yarkand 
and Tibet breeds, which in some cases had been mixed 
with the Kashmiri. The real Kashmiri ponies were 
not numerous, that breed not being a very good one. 
Kashmiri ponies may be active and enduring, but they 
are thin, weedy, and narrow-chested, and very unlike 
what one wmuld expect of hill ponies, and the Maharaja 
seemed to be desirous of improving them by procuring 
stallions from Yarkand and Ladakh. He had a great 
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number of such studs, containing in all about 4,000 or 
5,000 ponies, or even more. They were employed in the 
carriage of baggage and material for troops, and in 
the conveyance of grain, as the Maharaja received many 
payments in kind. The best ponies are, however, bred 
not in the neighbourhood of the Walar Lake, but in the 
eastern paryaruis of Dachhinpara (Islamabad) and Uhn* 
(Wantipiir). They abound everywhere, and with the 
river form the sole means of carriage to the people, 
there not being such a thing as a wheeled vehicle, or a 
camel, in the Kashmir Valley. 

We then entered the Walar Lake, the surface of the 
water being beautifully diversified by the sinyliard nuts 
already described. After a short time we came to the 
island, where we stopped to breakfast. It is beautifully 
situated, but the ground is nearly all under water and 
swampy, and that detracts utterly from its pleasantness. 
There are ruins of a Hindu temple of the same era 
as the others I have mentioned. Its floor being sup- 
ported by stones, is dry, and the building evidently had 
the usual ornamentation. There are also the remains 
of a mosque built by Sultan Zainu 1-hibidin. 

After breakfast we proceeded onwards, the boatmen 
being anxious to get across the lake before noon, as 
after that time of the day they fear wind. When we 
got into the centre of the lake, the expanse of transpar- 
ent water looked very fine, for it is ten miles long and 
about six broad. On three sides it is surrounded by 
liills, rising straight up from the edge, and over- 
topped by snowy mountains, among which, of course. 
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Harmukh stands conspicuous, and after him Sringa- 
bal. 

Crossing the lake from the island in about two hours, 
we landed at the foot of a fine projecting hilly promon- 
tory, known by the name of Baba Shakaru'ddm, so called 
after the shrine at the top. The ascent to this takes 
about tliree-qiiarters of an hour on horseback. There is 
nothing remarkable in it, but it commands a prospect of 
the entire lake, and the mountains beyond, of which I 
took a sketch, and also one of the best general views of 
the Kashmir Valley. 

Descending in the evening I took a bath in the lake, 
and found that the water was not cold. Our tents were 
pitched for the niglit on the water’s edge in the bay 
under the j)romontory in a capital position. Those to 
the north and south of it are bad for this purpose. The 
weather was quiet, but during the night little waves 
arose. The boatmen have many stories about the vio- 
lence of tlie lake when disturbed by wind or storm. 
And it is said that Ltanjit Singh and his sister narrowly 
escaped drowning once, when he insisted on crossing it 
in the afternoon. It seems to be “ fiaclibus et fremiUc 
a^sargens marino!" 

Ill the north-west corner of the lake, there opens up 
a long valley, which is interesting as being the road to 
Gilgit and Skardu. 

On the whole I consider that the Walar Lake would 
be a first class attraction in any country. Its reflections 
are sometimes fine, but they are lost whenever the sur- 
face is ruffled by wind, which is very often. In this 
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respect it is inferior to that of Srinagar, where the reflec- 
tions are almost alwa 3 ^s lovely. 

Tuesday, June 28 M. — Early in the morning, which 
was fine though misty, we started hy boat Ibr Sopur, 
having parted from Diwan Kanhayya, whose jurisdiction 
ended at the lake. Sopur is on the Vitasta, but the 
channels, which are a continuation of the AValar Lake 
enables one to reach it by water. It is the principal 
place in that part of the valley, and was then the head- 
quarters of Colonel Bijai Singh, who commanded all 
the Maharaja’s troops in Kashmir, including Skardii, 
and was also chief civil ofiicial in one of the divisions 
of Kashmir. Bijai Singh came to meet us in a boat 
about a mile out of Sopur The town, which contains 
some 1,500 houses, is prettily situated on both sides 
of the river, tlie two parts being connected by a bridge 
of the usual style. There is a small fort, and a building 
of rather nice proportions had recently been erected for 
the accommodation of visitors. There were not more 
than three companies of Infantry in the place, and these 
were paraded for our inspection, but they did not look 
well. They belonged, if I remember rightly, to the 
Siiraj Paltan, and were nearly all Bajputs. Their 
muskets were of the old flint kind. 

We did not stop at Sopur, but went on to Baramula, 
Bijai Singh going with us in the boat. I talked to him 
nearly all the way. He was a native of Aknur, where 
the Chinab debouches from the hills on to the plains, 
and a E^yput of good family. He was very tall and had 
both his arms partly disabled from wounds. He said 
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he had been thirty-five years continuously in the service 
of Gulab Singh, and had risen to his present position 
from the rank of an ordinary sipdld (sepoy). He had 
served in various military capacities at Lahore, and had 
been a kdrddr or civil official, had been in the expedi- 
tions against Chilas beyond the Indus, had commanded 
in the latest expeditions undertaken by the Maharaja 
against Gilgit, and was to command in one then 
being contemplated. He also said that he generally had 
some twelve Eegiments, ranging eacli from 500 to 800 
in strength, in Kashmir and Skardii. Two of them 
were his own, that is, he was specially commander of 
them. In' his military capacity he was independent 
of Wazir Panniin, but subordinate to him in his civil 
capacity. 

As we went on we passed by the junction of the 
Eiver Pphru with the Vitas ta. This point is a depot 
for timber, chiefly cedar, which the Pohru brings down 
from the hills north-west of Kashmir. 

We next reached Baramula, where the Vitasta issues 
from the valley. This town, which has no beauty to 
recommend it, has about 800 houses, and a small Sikh 
fort. There are also the usual Kashmir manufactures 
and the remains of a terrace ; also a bridge of the usual 
style over the river. Its piers are low, and the water 
rushes by them with great velocity. I went down half 
a mile below the town, to observe how the river became 
hemmed in by the hills and no longer navigable owing 
to rapids. 
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There is a kind of lime, called gacli, obtained from the 
hills near Baramula, valued for its whiteness, and used 
for whitewasliinj^ interiors of houses, the papier wdehe. 
manufactures, and the like. From this place Bijai 
Singh returned to Sopur. 

In the afternoon wc started on horseback for the 
Grulmarg. Immediately after leaving Baramula the 
road began to ascend towards the hills on the soutli 
side of the valley, and soon we began to enjoy a beautiful 
view of the Walar Lake and the western end of the 
valley. There were splendid cloud effects over the land- 
scape, but the Khagan flanges stood out clear against a 
sky that was reddening for the approaching evening. 

All around us and in the spurs of the Pantsal Eango 
there was an abundance of cedar trees, but they were 
all small. As the hill sides were black with cedar 
forests, I had hoped to see some fine specimens of this 
most noble, picturesque, useful and interesting tree ; 
but in this I was disappointed, for the trees were mostly 
young, and those of a greater age seemed stunted. We 
could also see in the distance to the west three hills 
famous for their cedar forests, and in this direction 
there towered up as well the noble mountain of Kaj 
Nag with its snowy peaks. Above the cedar woods 
again in our immediate neighbourhood there rose the 
Apharwat Mountain, from the top of which the snow 
tapered down in long stripes along ravines covered with 
firs on either side, gleaming white in the afternoon light. 
Looking to the Walar Lake, to the lower part of the 
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valley with the Vitasta winding throngli it, to the dis- 
tant Khagan Eange, to the mountains of Kaj Nag and 
Apluirwat in the middle distance, to the cedar forests 
in the foreground, this point proved to be among the 
most picturesque we had seen in the valley. 

We crossed several streams, and found that the Ma- 
lutraja’s people had improved the road for us in numer- 
ous ])laces, by cutting down jungle, smoothing irregu- 
larities, and running up temporary wooden bridges. 
AVe also ])assed several villages and slirines of the usual 
Xashnur style, 1)eautifutly situated. As we neared the 
foot of the A])harwat Hill we left the cedar region and 
came to the upright hr, the cluinge becoming especially 
perceptible in tlie last valley we crossed. After this 
there commenced a sliarp ascent through a lir forest 
gloomy with the shades of evening, and about half an 
hour after sunset Ave reached a tableland, high up 
amidst the forest, called Jlapam Eishi, where we halted 
for the night. 

We had started at four o'clock from Baramula, the dis- 
tance thence to liapam Kislii being about 13 miles. The 
ride was a delightful one, for the road was fair, though 
hilly. The climate at Bapam Eishi was coldish, and 
we enjoyed a bonfire that evening outside the tents. 
The place has some celebrity from being the shrine of a 
llisbi saint, named Baba Payamu ddin Eishi, which 
when abbreviated — so the natives say — becomes Bapam 
Eislii. His tomb has some capital wood carving on the 
outside wall or screen, with a kind of star design. 
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There are no inhabitants beside the Eishi ascetics, who 
have nice wooden houses and a large kitchen, where 
they used to feed travellers and pilgrims ; but they were 
rather down in the world just then, as they c ily enjoyed 
a portion of the assignment of revenue they had under 
former rulers. 

Wednesday, June 29th. — The morning was line, and 
we had a fine view of the northern snowy peaks of the 
valley in the Ladakh direction, but as the sun rose they 
became obscured in mist. One of them, which I could 
not, however, identify was a noble fellow. 

We commenced a tolerably easy ascent through fir 
forests, and after about two miles we came upon beauti- 
ful undulating pastures, running south and north. Then 
turning a corner we came upon another immense pas- 
ture running east and west, and found ourselves on 
the famous Gulmarg. It is an undulating meadow on 
the top of a spur of the Apharwat Mountain, abi t 
half a mile in average breadth and three miles in lengti 
Iminediately above it is a fir forest, and above that the 
snows of Apharwat, the tapering effect of which I have 
already mentioned. The side of the hill is fine, and 
its upper outline, though covered with snow, is wanting 
in variety, being one long gentle bend, thus : — 



Gulmarg means the Flowery Mead, marg being a 
common term meaning an upland meadow among the 
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hills, where the Giijars pasture their herds and flocks. 
This particular marg is famous for its flowers, and as 
the snow clears off in the beginning of May the whole 
surface becomes rich red and crimson with them. They 
seem to attain their bloom underneath the snow and 
display their glory immediately it melts. We were 
told by one man that he had broken off pieces of snow 
and found the flowers already in bloom beneath it ! 
They disappear, however, in two or three weeks, partly 
because they die, and partly because animals eat them 
up. When we were there the grass was very rich, and 
there were plenty of white and yellow flowers, but no 
red ones ; in places, indeed, the colour of the herbage 
appeared to be entirely yellow or white. There were 
also many purple flowers scattered about, and we heard 
that in Autumn the whole ground becomes purple. 
There were but few wild roses and, I believe, not any 
daisies. The grazing ground is, we were told, the 
richest in all Kashmir, which is saying a great deal for 
it, and is particularly good for cows, d'he Gulmarg 
and the Sonamarg in the hills beyond the opposite side 
of the valley are considered tlie two best margH in Kash- 
mir. The former is reserved for the Malniraja s ponies. 
Prom the meadows there is a beautiful view of the Hills 
Hundi Bal, so called from the plant hund {c/iuvriuiit 
uiigbiis ?), and Krala Sangar, or Potter’s Hill, so named 
from a legend as to a flood in the Walar Lake 
which destroyed a city on its banks, a potter, who 
climbed to this height, being the only person who 
escaped. 


irriT TT 
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When we came to the meadows about nine o’clock, 
tlie snow looked beautiful on all the mountains, but 
soon after ten clouds obscured them, and occasionally 
there was rain. The atmosphere was damp and chilly. 

In the afternoon — the clouds clearing off — I went to ' 
the high ground at the eastern extremity of the mea- 
dow tr Aetch the Firozpiir Pass, which may be described j 
as the central pass leading out of the valley to the 
south. It lies between the Pir Pantsal and Baramula 
Passes, and goes by the Tosha Maidiin Mountain on to 
Piinchh. It is called after the village of Krozpur 
situated in the valley at its mouth, where there is, we 
were told, a tower. It looked very well, and dowm the 
bottom of it there ran what was a glacier of snow in 
the upper part and a rivulet in the lower. The snowy 
heights of Knila Sangar and Hundi Bal also looked 
well, their bases covered with firs. I could make out 
the red coloured earth of the former, and thought it, as a 
subject, one of the finest studies of snow and firs, brought 
into immediate juxtaposition, which I had seen in 
the valley. Towards the end my sketching was inter- 
rupted by a shower, for which, however, I w^as compen- 
sated by the sight of a glorious rainbow afterwards. 

The night was damp and chilly, and we again enjoyed 
a bonfire outside the tents. The altitude of the G ulinarg, 
being about 3,000 feet above the valley, accounts for 
the coldness of the climate. It is close to the snow in 
summer and is itself covered with it for more than half 
the year. At the Padshah Bagh, where we pitched, 
thej-^say, and it is extremely probable, that the Em- 
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peror Jahangir stayed for several days. A small hrook 
runs through the centre of the meadows, on which it is 
said that the Emperor had a boat, but I should doubt 
the story. It sliould be added that the trees round 
about the Gulmarg are all upright firs, and that there 
are no cedars. 

Diwan Kanhayya, mentioned before, sent his son up 
to the marg to meet us. 

Tiiursdav, 30M. — The morning was fine, and we 
descended by the La’lpur road to the valley, and saw the 
Firozpur village in the distance. We passed a low hill 
called Poshkar, on tlie top of which one of Captain 
Montgomerie’s survey parties was pitched ; also a similar 
hill with a small fort at the top called La’l Khan’s 
Kila’. In tlie distance, too, we saw a small liill rising 
in the plain, at the top of which there is a shrine called 
Baba Hanafu’ddin. 

The road was a gradual descent with nothing remark- 
able about it, and approaching the village of La’lpur 
wc saw its larnra, at the corner of which there was a 
solitary cedar of large proportions. On nearing the 
village of Patan and its kan'wa, we passed by some fine 
Hindu ruins similar to those already described. One 
fine pile of masonry survives, which 1 take to have 
been the sanctum of a temple. From the stones 
and marks of foundations, there must have been an 
extensive set of buildings here. Tlie ruins are massive 
and imposing, and give one the idea of having been 
built at a time when there were giants upon the 
earth. 
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It was about ten o’clock when w'e s'.rrived at the village 
of Patan, distant about fifteen miles from the Gulmarg, 
and after breakfast we started by boat for Srinagar. 
At first we went through one of those marshes or 
swamps, which are frequent on the banks of the Jhelam 
and are called namhals. They are full of a kind of grass 
with large leaves and strong stalks, from whicli reed 
pens are made, and which cause the surface of tlie 
swamps to look like a green meadow. Such was their 
appearance when I saw them from the Takht-i-Sulai- 
man. 

After going over about a mile of nambals, we got to 
the Nani Canal, and after going up it for a few miles 
wo came upon the Vitasta at tlie village of Shadipiir. 
Opposite this point, as before mentioned, the Little 
Sindh Biver also joins the Vitasta, and it is possible to 
go to Srinagar by it, as it joins the Nahari Mar, passing 
through a small lake. We, however, went stiaight back 
to the city by the Vitasta. The afternoon was very fine, 
most of the snowy ranges being perfectly visible, A\ith 
splendid cloud effects going about. The llannukh 
peaks stood out magnificently, and towards sunset every 
peak in the Khagan Bange became clear. We reached 
Srinagar by the evening, the boat being dragged against 
the stream with so little motion, that one could write 
and draw. 

Friday, Jnhj 1^/. — The morning was windy, cloudy 
and threatening rain , but, as this was my last oppor- 
tunity, I went up to the Takht-i-Sulainuin to colour in 
the outline I had taken on the previous occasion. By 
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ten o’clock the day cleared, and all the mountains 011 
the entire circuit of the valley stood out perfectly. On 
tlie whole I had never seen the general view so well, 
and so far was fortunate. The snow was glittering 
white, and the mountain sides had a deep though aerial 
violet. On this day, too, the colours of the plain were 
very marked ; the rice fields and the marshes were green, 
wliile the cultivated plateaux had a purplish hue. By 
working hard all day, I had laid in the colour of nearly 
the whole subject by the evening. I suppose there can 
be few j)rospects in the world, which combine so many 
elements of the picturesque as this. 

Satuudav, Julij "‘hid — In the forenoon I received a 
farewell visit from the Wazir, from Mukhta Sliali the 
sIuunI merchant, IVoraOhuhim^M uhayyu’ddm, and Saifu’l- 
lah. A Nakslibandf Sayyid also called. He had been 
all ovei Central Asia on dej)utation from the Jh'itish 
Ooverninent. 1 then looked at several Kashmir ponies 
sent to me for inspection, which were weedy animals, 
^^ith narrow foreliead, chest, back and haunches, and 
thin legs. Tliey had no mark of breeding about them, 
though they might have proved tolerably active. 

In the afternoon we went to see the Maharaja s mint 
on tlie banks of the Kahari Mar. The building and the 
whole workshop was very rude. The process of coining 
was as follows The silver and the alloy of base metal 

* That is, a Sayyid, or descendant of the prophet, who is 
also a follower of the great Kiiwaja Bahau’ddia Nakshband, who 
died in 1453 a.d. and founded the widespread order of Naksh- 
bandi Sufis. 
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were first melted and fused. A piece of the required 
weight was tlien separated, made as nearly round as a 
rough hand could make it, and struck with a ham- 
mer over a die ! Thus was a Kupee, worth about 
10 annas of the Enst India Company’s money, pro- 
duced ! ^ 

After watching this we went to see papier indcM 
work made. Over a wooden framework are laid in layers 
strip after strip of paper gummed together, and over this 
some gaeh^ the wliite cement already mentioned as being 
brought from Earamilla. The whole is then put out in 
the sun to dry. It is now papier mdchcy and when quite 
dry is taken off tlie framework, and then painted in 
colours, generally with floral devices. The coloured 
surface is finally touched up with gold paint and the 
thing is complete f In this manner inkstands after 
the native fashion, and cigar writing cases after the 
English fashion, are made. The brushes used for paint- 
ing are made of cat’s hair. 

After seeing this I went to sketch the bridge and the 
shrine of Shah Ilamadan already mentioned. 

Towards sunset it came on to thunder, blow and rain, 
and though I had intended to start that evening by 
boat for Islamabad, I could not get off till ten o’clock. 
Thus was passed my last day at the Capital of 
Kashmir. 

The Wazir had provided the most comfortable of 

* Precisely the same process is followed to this day at the 
Patiala and other mints of the native states of the Panjab. 

f This explanation differs somewhat from the usual one, which 
will be found in the introduction. 
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boats for me, in which I dined and slept most pleasantly. 
During the night it proceeded up stream, generally by 
dragging, and at daybreak I found myself near AVanti- 
piir. I left the party, with wdiom I had travelled so 
far, at Srinagar, and returned alone to the plains. 

Sunday, July ^rd , — I spent the whole day in the boat, 
the motion of which was easy, so that I could read and 
write perfectly well. It was a lovely day, and the hills 
all round the valley were white and azure. 

I arrived at Islamabad by four in the afternoon, hav- 
ing started at ten the previous night. That evening 
I rode on to Liiklibawan, about nine miles on the Vcniiig 
road. The hills of Amarnath, of the Ward wan Valley, 
and of the Kishtwar Eange could be far better seen 
than from Islamabad. In fact, the afternoon was 
peculiarly splendid, and the recollection of the atmos- 
pheric effect on the landscape can never be effaced from 
my mind. 

Passing over a rice country with a fair and rideable 
road I reached Liiklibawan by nightfall and slept there 
that night. The British akhbdr- navis or news-writer, 
and Bhola Nath, the Kotwal of Srinagar, had accom- 
panied me so far, and I spent the evening in talking to 
the former about Kashmir affairs. Among the things he 
showed me was a copy of the agreements entered into 
between Gulab Singh and the British Kesident for the 
good government of Kashmir, It would indeed have 
been well for the valley if these had always been acted 
up to. 

Monday, July Ath , — Early in the morning I marched 
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for Vernag, passing over a broken and undulating, but 
fairly wooded and cultivated country. This, the upper 
end of the valley, is far higher and drier and preferable 
in point of climate to the lower, which is swampy. It 
must also be much richer and more productive. 

After passing through the large village of Shahabad, 
wc approached the hills of the Banihal Pass, which began 
to assume a dark appearance with a straight horizontal 
outline. Walnut trees were now very abundant, rivulets 
frequent, and the villages picturesque. 

After going about ten miles, in two hours I arrived 
at Vernag, which is the reputed source of the Vitasta, 
or Jhclam Eivcr, and which was the spot most loved 
by the Mughal Emperors in all Kashmir. At the very 
foot of the Banihal Hill there issues a noble fountain, 
built round by the Mughals and formed into a beauti- 
ful pool. Ill shape this is a hectagon, and may be 
thirty yards long and as much broad. The water is 
deep, and has the most beautiful colour I ever saw in 
water. This colour is very intense — a mixture of azure 
and emerald. Still it takes every reflection of the 
surrounding architecture and the trees and hills above 
it, and the beauty of such brilliant reflections on a sur- 
face of intense blue is extreme ! When the foliage of 
the hill assumes the red, yellow, and brown tints of 
Autumn the reflections are, I am told, peculiarly lovely. 
There are little arches round about the pool which are 
low, and of brick, faced with stone, even then partly 
torn off. This old masonry is covered with weeds and 
weeping grass. The beauty of many of the arches, 
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when I saw them, Ijad been defaced by repairs executed 
after the modern fashion, but several of them remained 
intact. Close to the fountain the Mahanijii had built 
a two-storied house, which might be very well in its 
way and convenient to visitors, but situated as it was, 
it sadly detracted from the beauty of the place. I took 
a sketch of the scene. 

Inside one of the arches there is an inscription setting 
forth that the place was built by tlie Emperor Jahangir, 
son of Akbar the Great. 

Outside the pool there were many buildings and 
gardens, so far gone that one could not trace tlieir ])laii 
and design, but there was a peculiarly picturesque air 
about the neighbourhood. The foliage and the waters 
of these gardens had a dark colour. 

Close to the fountain there is also an apple orchard, 
where Sir Henry Lawrence, and afterwards General 
Nicholson, were encamped, and from out of it there run 
two streams, which join, and which arc said to be the 
commencement of the Jhelam or Vitasta. Other foun- 
tains dispute with this the honour of being the source 
of that river, but, though these others contribute to it, 
no doubt this is its main source. The water is cold 
in summer and warm in winter, being never frozen 
over. The climate, even in the summer is cool, nay 
coldish, and is the best by far, I believe, in the 
whole Kashmir Valley. 

The Emperor Jahangir loved V^rnag more than any 
spot in his widespread dominions, and when he felt him- 
self to be dying of palsy, he desired to be carried from the 
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Panjab to Vernag, but he never reached the Pir Pantsnl 
Pass and expired at Bahramgul, truly a lovely spot to 
die in. At first his attendants talked of burying him 
at Eajauri, but his wife, the famous Nur Jahan, objected, 
and he was carried back to Lahore, where the celebrated 
mausoleum at Shahdara attests the place of his burial. 

Close to this classic fountain the Maharajfi has built 
a small Hindu temple, and a devotee — a creature covered 
with ashes — sits at the water’s edge. This may appear 
odd in a place made so much of by Muhammadans, but 
it is a just vicissitude ; for, as its name implies, Vernag 
was sacred to Hindus long before it was ever touched 
by the hand of a Muhammadan. 

Immediately after breakfast I started to ascend to 
the ridge of the llaniluil Pass, which I reached in about 
two hours There is nothing remarkable in this road, 
which is fair ; but from the top one can see over the 
whole Kashmir Valley: — the lower end fading away in 
extreme distance, though the hills above Srinagar are 
clear enough. This view must be very imposing to a 
traveller approaching from the plains, and there is no 
such view to be had by any of the other approaches. 
The day was cloudless ; indeed, I had not seen so cloud- 
less a day since I had entered the Vale of Kashmir. 

On the top of the Banilnil Pass I asked my last 
question of the news-writer regarding Kashmir, gave 
him a testimonial and dismissed him to Srinagar. I was 
then met by the kdrdar of Banihal. 

The Banihdl route, being the direct line to Jammun, 
is not ordinarily open to European travellers, a prohibi- 
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tion having been imposed at the request of the ilahiiraja. 
I, however, now returned to the plains by it, as I liad 
been specially invited to do so by him ; so I took one 
good look of the mountains before me, and was sliown 
the tops of the Lunkdt and Ladkha Dliar Mountains, 
over both of which T was told I must pass. Lunkdt 
looked conical, and the Ladkha Dhar round-headed. I 
then realized the fact that I had a very stiff march before 
me. 

1 commenced to descend from the crest of tlio pass 
soon after noon by an easy road. Close on my riglit 
tlie Sundar d ab stood up handsomely, tlien Ihe ridge of 
the Mahii Pass, and then a bold snowy hill called ]hltal 
Pir. Leaving the large village of Ikinihal on the leil, 
after four or five miles I came to the village of 
Dedgol, where there is a small halting-house built by the 
Maharaja. After that the road winds along the steep 
wooded bank of the Panihal stream ; but as the stream 
descends much faster than the road, I found myself half 
way up the side of a very steep liill, where the road is 
nothing more than a narrow ledge, and the riding rather 
difficult. Some of the hill sides, too, tliough not rocky, 
are very precipitous. In this way I arrived by the 
evening at Manclihahina, a picturesque village close to 
the roaring stream, where the road over the Malm Pass 
joined that by wliich I had come. 

The Bcinihal valley is pretty well cultivated, the 
upper villages being occupied by Kashmiri Mirs, and 
the lower ones by the Thakkar caste. The climate is 
much the same as that of Kashmir. 
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Tuesday, July o(h. — Early in the morning I started 
from Manchlialana on horseback, crossing the Banihal 
stream by a temporary wooden bridge. Here were some 
large boulders, and further on some of the largest I have 
ever seen. One immense fellow was covered with plants 
and was a very picturesque object. The road followed 
the bank of the stream, and was only a narrow ledge on 
the steep mountain side, and riding down it w^as difficult 
and unpleasant. I had sent my favourite pony home 
by the Pir Paiitsal, as 1 had to meet the Chinab liiver, 
which could not then be crossed by animals, and so I 
was riding one of the Maharaja s ponies. 

After about four miles 1 jiassed by Watlandar, where 
there was a small halting-house, and soon afteiwvards 
crossed the stream by a wooden bridge, where it is joined 
by the Pdgal stream. Then commenced a steep ascent, 
very disagreeable riding, unless one is mounted on a 
firstrate jiony. Surmounting this, a charming valley 
of lirs is reached, a deliciously cool place, at the bottom 
of whicli roars a streamlet. At the end of the valley is 
Brargarhi, a jiretty little village at wdiicli I stopped 
to take tea, distant about ten miles from Manchlia- 
hiiui. 

Then commenced another very steep ascent up the 
Lunkot Hill, a high-peaked mountain, but at that season 
without snow. Surmounting this I had a very extensive 
view- from the summit. Looking back I could see straight 
up to the Banihal and Mahu Passes, wdiich seemed 
quite near ; looking downwards I could see down to the 
valley of the Chinab — an immense depth — on the 
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opposite side of which was the round-topped mountain 
of Ladkha Dhar. Beyond this was TrikiUi (three- 
peaked) Dt'vi over Jammun, and then the distant 
horizon of the plains. I had never been before on 
any hill from whence I could on the one hand see to 
the plains, and on the other straight to Kashmir. 

After this there commenced the longest and steepest 
descent I ever experienced, extending over ten miles, 
from the top ofLunkot riglit down to the Chinab. By 
this time I liad dismounted from my pony, which had 
got knocked up, and I was carried \\\ 2 l jhdupdn or sedan. 
Some of my servants were mounted on ponies, but they 
declared they could not ride down the descent, and all 
walked. I think, however, with a good and fresh pony 
one could ride down it. There are no trees on the liill- 
sidc worthy of notice, except one that looked like tlie 
fun, but the Maharaja’s people said it was not the iiut 
{rodrrla toona). By one o’clock we got to the village of 
Bamban on the banks of the Cliinab, a di^tance of 22 
miles from ilanchhahlna. 'J'ho descent was severe 
enough, [ind the ascent must be a tremendous business ! 
At Itamban I was met l)y a wuunln and some orderlies 
from Jammun, and breakfasted in the halting-house. 
The climate there is much cooler than in the jJains, 
but warmer than that of the upper hills and Kashmir. 

During the afternoon we crossed our things and people 
over the Chinab, here called the Chandra-J3haga. Its 
banks are steep — especially the right bank — and the 
road to the bridge was nothing more that a ledge 
in the perpendicular rock. The dukd is a kind of sus- 
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pension bridge of ropes, fastened to the banks by wooden 
stanchions. From these ropes, by means of strong 
pliable twigs, many in number, is suspended a seat, to 
which either a man or article is firmly fastened, and then 
the seat and its contents are rapidly drawn across by 
ropes. These ropes are generally of grass, but when- 
ever a person of any consequence crosses, ropes of a kind 
of hemp {san ; hibiscus cannabinus) are added. My party 
crossed quite easily, each person taking about a minute 
and a half. No ponies, however, or animals were sent 
over with us. Tlie Chinab here may be a hundred yards 
broad, and is very deep in July, when I crossed. Its 
vast volume of yellowish muddy water dashes along 
tremendously ; sometimes eddying in whirlpools, and 
sometimes raging against lofty stones in the bed. 

Immediately after crossing the Chinab, T set out for 
Jlilaut by a road that began to ascend at once up the 
side of the opposing range. About here commenced a 
difference in the vegetation. Plantains and mangoes, 
unknown in Kashmir, abounded j apples were raised 
with difficulty, and that only in the Maharaja's 
gardens. The villages mostly belong to the Thakkars, 
and seem better cared for than in Kashmir. The ascent 
being sharp, 1 soon began to get a fine view of the 
valle}' of the Chinab, and of the Lunkdt Kange, which, 
though bare of snow, was 3’et very steep and imposing. 
As we neared Bilaut we got glimpses of the snowy 
ranges beyond and higher than the Lunkdt Eange. 

About sunset w'e reached the village of Bilaut, re- 
markable for nothing save the redness of its soil, wdiicli 
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tinges all the water. It lies at the foot of the great 
Ladkha Dluir Mountain, and contains four unimportant 
cedar trees, which were planted some time ago, and 
under which I encamped. Being a thousand feet or 
more above the Chinab, the climate of the village is 
cool and pleasant. In the early niglit the moon rose 
and lighted up the mountain scene. 

Wednesday, July Gt/t . — Early in the morning I started 
to ascend the Ladkha Dhar. The ascent is sharp, pass- 
ing through forests of the upright fir. The trees were 
not in a good state. Many were dead and others had 
been burnt up, for here, as elsewhere in the hills, the 
people burn the grass in order to make the young sprouts 
grow, and the trees that stand on the ground get burnt 
also. As the crest was approached, tlie view of the 
mountains on the opposite side of the Chinab became 
more and more extensive. One after the other the 
snowy hills round Kashmir became apparent. All this 
was towards the north. Eastwards I began to get a 
view of beautiful snowy peaks of tlie ranges towards 
Chaniba, and also of some other very distant ones in the 
same direction, which may have belonged to the great 
Brahma Peaks, some of the finest of the Himalayan 
snowy ranges, but the people about me could not give 
me any information on the point. 

After ascending for about six miles I reached tlie 
little village of Lard Lari, and after that found myself 
on the top of the Ladkha Dhar. Along the top there 
was for about ten or twelve miles a nearly level pastur- 
age ground, where Gujars graze their flocks and herds, 
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and which, though long, is narrow and winding — in 
most places not more than 100 or 200 yards wide. 
The grass is of peculiarly good quality, and the 
buSalos which feed on it yield capital milk. All the 
Giijars from the submontane villages in the Jammiin 
District resort hither in the summer months ; in the 
winter, of course, the whole place is covered with 
snow'. 

Near the village of Larii L.iri there is a grassy knoll, 
wliich is about the highest point of the mountain. From 
this I certainly had one of tlie finest views I have ever 
enjoyed in the Himalayas. Looking northwards most 
of the well-remembered hills of Kashmir at the eastern 
end of the valley were clear to me — the Biinihal Pass, 
fifty miles away by road, but looking quite close ; the 
13eautiful Peak (Siindar Tab), the Mahil Pass, the Butal 
Pir, the back of the Konsaran Kuthar, and the snowy 
peaks between Kaslirnir and Kishtw^ar, which I liad seen 
from Lslamabad. Beyond these again in the extreme 
distance I could see the snowy ranges towards Ladakh 
beyond Kashmir, wdiich had been ])oinied out to me as 
^lir and Sir, when I had my first view of Kaslirnir on 
the road betw'een ’Aliabad and Shupen. Kashmir itself 
lay hidden between the hills, but the recollections of 
my first view' recurred to me, as I w'as catching 
those my last glimpses of it, and filled my mind wdth 
all manner of emotions. Looking eastwards I had the 
same view as I have already described of the lulls in the 
direction of Chamba. Looking westw'ards I saw^ the 
back of the Three-Peaked Goddess or Trikiiti Devi, and 
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in the valley between me and tliat mountain lay the 
village of Landar, by which tlie lower road runs to 
Jammiin. I was now going by the upper one. Look- 
ing southwards behind me, I could see tlie Jamnuin 
Hill overhanging the Tavi, which struck me as being a 
remarkable fact. In short, irom tliis spot I could see 
at once to Jammiin and Kasliinir, which implies a 
remarkable extent of prospect. Jleyond the «lainnuiii 
hills a misty horizon indicated the plains of the Pan- 
jab ! 

I do* not know the exact height of the mountain, but 
I should think it must l)e 10,000 feet, perhaps more. 
The morning at 7 a.m , though clear lor distant hills 
and very favourable for the pros])oct, was chilly, and there 
was a sharp cold wind wdth clouds just overhead It 
may have been more than usually cold that morning 
for the time of year j)crlui])s, but still I should judge 
the climate of the mountain to be colder than that of 
our hill mnataria. 

Then 1 rode on my pony along the plateau at the to]) 
of the mountain, and could mak(‘ out, looking (eastwards, 
the liilL of iJdda, where there is a Ibrt , the hills of 
Bhadrawaih, wdiich are generally somewhat snowj'’ , 
the nearer hills of Sedjadar, the further ])ortlon of wind), 
the Kilnd Ka])las, had snow on it, and seems to be the 
only hill on the le(t bank of the Cliimib, which is snowy. 
On the top ol this hill I wais told that there was a large 
tank. I could also get an idea of th(‘ route to 
famous for cedar forests, and where there is a good 
timber agency of the British Government. 
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As I went on, the clouds began to gather, and to 
throw the nearer parts of the landscape into black 
gloom. The thunder, too, began to roll, and then I saw 
one of the finest storm eflects I have ever seen in the 
hills. Near me the valley of Landar was in the deepest 
gloom, and looked iniinitely deep ; above it the great 
Trikuti Devi was partly darkened with shadow, and 
partly obscured by the falling rain. All this while the 
snowy peaks of Kashmir, were exquisitely lit up by 
gleams of distant sunshine ; the nearer peaks glittered, 
and the light became softer and softer as the perspective 
of snow receded. The distant peaks were not only light, 
but glittering ; the nearer hills were not only dark but 
black with gloom : the contrast w^as intense. I had not 
looked on this view long, before it began to rain around 
me, and I had rather a wet march to Chargal, about 
three miles on, where there was a wooden hut, in which 
1 breakfasted by the fireside. At this point there are a 
number of the upright fir trees, and the spot is rather 
pretty. 

After breakfast I marched to Siingalwau about eight 
miles on, the road running along the top of the plateau. 
Here there is a hdoU or reservoir of drinking water in 
stone, erected by the Maharaja. There are also some 
rude stone figures of Hindu divinities, but the masonry 
is common. Maharaja Gulab Singh stayed here in camp 
ior some time for the benefit of the air. 

At Sungalwan my party changed men and horses, and 
1 went on in a hill sedan. It was now about noon, and 
the climate so far had been very pleasant, but as I 
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descended rapidly down a tolerably sharp descent in the 
side of the great hill, an increase of warmth began to be 
felt. There was nothing remarkable in the view, except 
the Three-peaked Devi, nor did I pass by any place of 
consequence on the road. There were not many trees 
except the chtr firs. Thus I went on until near sunset, 
when I came to a bnol'f, called after Udham Singh, a 
near relative of the ^laharaja (luhib Singh, who had 
built it. From this point 1 could see a broad valley 
intersected by a rocky stream, which divided it into the 
two principal subsidiary valleys, one that of Kiranchi, the 
other Udliampnr. In the distance, too, a small hill fort 
named Kdtli was visible. It is through Kiranchi that 
lower road, which I have already mentioned as running 
along the foot of the Ladkha Dhar passes. The conse- 
quence of that place has much diminished since iho 
establishment of Udhampur, which is intended to be 
made the capital of the whole valley. 

At Udbam Singh’s hdoJl, I was met by the eldest son 
of WaziT Zon'nvar, who had been sent on Iroin Jamnnin 
to meet me. He was a nice-looking, w^dl-dressed, much- 
bejew^elled, gentlemanly man of about 25 years of age, 
and had a considerable retinue. He mounted me on 
a beautiful Ladakhi pony, and we descended down a 
sharp stony road to Udhampur. Dy this time the 
climate had quite changed, and the bright evening was 
very hot. I found Udhampur to be a newly built place, 
the bihdr being laid out broad and straight. As T 
entered it the evening was closing in, and the people 
w ere beginning to illuminate in honour of my arrival ! 

H 2 
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The young wazir conducted me to a broad square place 
with green turf, a fine havijan tree, and a tank for rain 
water close by. Here I was presented with cherries 
almost fresh from Kashmir, and with dried apricots and 
currants from Kishtwar, the latter place being within 
the wazir s jurisdiction. After the customary compli- 
ments were over I was glad to change my warm clothes, 
which had been so useful that very morning, for white 
clothing. 

Udhampur is a very pretty place, the hills all round — 
Threc-peakcd Devi, Ladkha Dhiir, Seojadar, the low hills, 
&c., looking very well. The climate, though hot, is 
cooler than that of the plains, and the place is said to 
be healthy. 

This day 1 had marched about 33 miles, having been 
on the move for fourteen hours. 

Tiiuksday, JhIi/ lilt . — My intention had been to pro- 
ceed in my sedan chair by torchlight during Wednesday 
night, but a storm of wind and rain prevented me. 
However, early about 2 a.m. I got off, though tlie 
weather was still threatening. The road was rough 
and jarring, and I soon came to a range of low hills, 
after crossing a small stream. The road up these was 
extremely steep and stony, and there were several 
regular flights of stone steps constructed along it. 
However, the top vas soon reached, where there was a 
hdoli constructed by a private individual From this 
there was a nice view of the Fdhampiir Valley, and the ) 
hills passed over the day before. 1 then descended agaiiv 
by a very long flight of steps — sometimes solidly con-| 
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structed, though roughly, and sometimes formed on the 
grey sandstone of the rocks. These works were taken 
in hand by Rajfi Dhyun Singh, the celebrated brother 
of Maharaja Gulab Singh, and had subsequently been 
added to by Wazir Zoriiwar. Then, after a considerable 
descent, I came to rather a large stream, which, if at all 
swollen by rain — as is often the case in July — would 
prove a formidable obstacle ; but although showers had 
been going about, there was not then enough water in 
it to be troublesome. Again ascending, I soon came to 
the village of IJhansal, about half way between Ud- 
hampiir and Jammiin. Alter tliat, passing by one or 
two more small streams, I got into an extremly rough 
country, formed cliielly of grey sandstone. The road was 
often hewn through the rock, and frequently consisted 
of steps. The marching was troublesome, and by this 
time tlie day was becoming very hot. A more barren, 
rocky, Salvator Itosa style of country one does not often 
see Here and there, where there might be a little soil, 
one found a small tank to catch rain water, and a banyan 
tree at its side. In this way I got to Man Talao, a 
tank a little larger than usual, with a quantity of water 
lilies in it, and a shady banyan over it. Having thus 
inarched over a still' twenty miles, either on foot, pony- 
back, or in a sedan, and it being now noon, I stopped 
to dress and have breakfast. Trom here I had a com- 
plete view of the Tavi River, and the town of Jammiin. 

After breakfast I went on in the sedan, with the 
young wazir, who had accompanied me all the time 
with his retinue from Udhampur to Nagrota, the native 
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village of Wazir Pannuu of Kashmir. Here I was met 
by Hi wan Kirpa Earn, son of the then Prime Minister 
Jwdla Sahai, on an elephant. I mounted the hauda with 
the young Hiwan, and we proceeded towards Jammun. 
I had seen Jammun three times before, in 1853, 1854, 
and 1858. The town stands on a precipitous bank of 
the Tavi Eiver about 300 feet high. On that side 
the ground is stony, and on the land side the approach 
passes through a dense jungle, which is kept up for 
purposes of defence. It would be commanded from a 
hill on the opposite side of the river, but that is crowned 
by the Bhau Fort, which has a pretty strong situation. 
This again, however, could probably be commanded by 
some hills in the rear. The Tavi is not a large river, 
but its floods liave formed lor themselves a broad shingly 
bed over lands that were once gardens. The hills 
round Jammun are pretty, and the situation of the 
town is highly picturesque. Indeed, the view from the 
fort — the city and river, with Three-peaked Devi and 
Ladkha Dhar in the distance — forms a first rate subject, 
and I once sketched it. The palace and town have 
nothing remarkable about them in point of architecture. 
When, however, in the winter a sporting expedition 
issues from it, the gay cavalcade — men, horses, ele- 
phants — with the surrounding scenery make an ex- 
tremely pretty sight. 

Near the town Eaja Moti Singh of Piinchh, whose 
officials were so civil to me on the road to Kashmir, 
met me also on an elephant, and by the time we reached 
the gates the cavalcade was considerable. I was con- 
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ducted to the cantonment at one end of the town, where 
I was put up. In the middle of it there was a large 
enclosure, like a mrdt, but clean and nice, and in the 
centre a bdradarL Outside the gate I found two or 
three Companies of Infantrj^ drawn up, and two guns 
to fire a salute. By this time the climate felt like the 
ordinary heat of the Indian summer. 

In the evening I went to pay my respects to the 
Maharaja, who received me in a separate Hall of 
Audience, built in the large courtyard outside the palace. 
I had seen him several times before — once at Jainmiin, 
when I went up as a private visitor in 185^1, and when 
he was heir apparent ; once at Gujrat, when ho ])aid a 
visit to Sir John [Lord] Lawrence, and I then had to go 
to meet him in my capacity as Secretary to tlje Govern- 
ment of the Panjal) ; and once at the (md of 1 S 08 , when 
Sir John Ijawrence visited liim as ]\Iaharaja, at Jam- 
mun. I had consequently had many opjiortuiiities of 
conversing with him. He was at that time about JO or 
32 years of age. Handsome in face, with a very long 
moustache, and a mien indicating high birtli. His figure 
was small, and his legs inclined to bend outwards 
but he rode and shot well. On this occasion he received 
me jjrivateli/, but even then he had a regiment out, and 
the guns saluted! His son, then a boy of about ten, 
and his principal officials were with him, and among 
them was Wazir Zoniwar. He was very kind and 
cordial, and I began by thanking him very warmly and 
sincerely for the marked kindness and attention I had 
received throughout my sojourn in his territories. He 
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said that he had ordered his officials to do all they could 
to assist me ; on which I assured him that these kind 
orders had been most thoroughly obeyed, and that I was 
really indebted to each and all of them. I was careful 
to explain this, because they had really been most kind, 
and I knew they were anxious that I should tell the 
Maharaja so. Then he asked me point blank in what 
condition I had found Kashmir, and what I thought of 
its administi-ation. These questions I could not, of 
course, answer exactly in such company, but I tried to 
hint delicately that, like all other places, Kashmir would 
benefit by increased care. The Maharaja said that he 
was conscious of many defects, and that as soon as he 
had leisure from affairs at Jammun he would go to 
Kashmir himself and introduce several reforms ; adding, 
that he felt himself responsible to God for the care of 
his ])eople ! He then went on to say that Kashrair*s 
population did not increase as much as he had hoped, that 
many of its people had emigrated, and that much cul- 
turable land was lying waste. I told him about the 
herons destroying the plane trees in the gardens about 
the Srinagar Lake, and he said he would take care that 
it was prevented. I also told him of the destruction of 
Hindu ruins, as at Pandrenthan, and this, he said, he 
would strictly forbid. I asked whether Srinagar City 
could not be drained and cleaned, and to this he 
answered, that the people did not appreciate conservancy, 
and that they would much prefer to be dirty than to be 
at the trouble of cleaning the place. Such is always the 
idea of a native ruler ! He also said that there had 
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been much scarcity of rain a short time previously, but 
that still there was abundance in Kashmir. He spoke 
of the beauties of the Aclihabal (S^ardens, and liis wish 
to restore them. I told him 1 thought the restoration 
of such places would be very difficult, as requiring taste, 
skill and labour, and that the best way was to execute, 
cautiously, only such repairs as might be absolutely neces- 
sary. Speaking of Jahangir, who did so much for Kash- 
mir, the Maharaja told me that the Emperor did actually 
expire at Bahramgul, which must indeed have be(ui a 
beautiful place to die at ! After some further conversa- 
tion about the fruits and products of Kashmir 
separated. The Maharaja did not ask me about the 
war, which had then broken out between France and 
Austria, but his Minister Kirpa Kam did, and I explained 
the affair generally to him. 

I returned to my quarters about 9 r.M., and found 
the evening hot 1 received a visit from Slu^kh Sauda- 
gar, a native of Sialkot, but chief custodian of the 
liolitical record office of the Malianijji, and said to have 
much iniluence with his master. He was a quiet man, 
and very self-possessed. 

Friday, Ju/^ Sl/i , — Early in the morning I went out 
on an elephant with Diwan Kirpa Earn, wlio talked a 
good deal about the former Governors of Kashmir — 
especially of Miyan Singh, and Shekh Imamu'ddm. 
Kirpa Earn himself was known to have been the best 
of them all. He said there was a great famine in the 
Sikh times, in which thousands of Kashmiris emigrated 
and the shawl manufacture suffered greatly, and that 
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the valley had by no means recovered from the shock, 
when the cotintry Avas made over to Gulab Singh. 
He also saMl that the records of his office would show 
a great revival of the shawl trade since then, and 
that there were now (in 1859) G,000 families engaged 
in it. 

After breakfast I went over to the palace to sliow 
my drawings to the Maharaja, who seemed quite to 
understand them, and to follow the representation of 
the different places. He understood also the panoramic 
sketch I had taken from the Takht-i-Sulaiman, and 
said that he had been made aware of what I had been 
doing from the daily reports of my movements, which 
he had received from his officials. He then showed 
me some exquisite specimens of loom-made shawls — 
the very best that could be made. The difference be- 
tween these and the ordinary Kashmir specimens was 
great. I was also shown some very fine shawls worked 
by the hand. The Maharaja further showed me a new 
Hall of Audience, Avhich he was building, and which 
I had seen when J was at Jammun before. I then 
returned to my quarters. 

In the afternoon I went again to bid the Maharaja 
farewell. He told me that he was endeavouring to 
improve the judicial system, and that he had doctors 
of Hindu and Muhammadan Law employed in the 
work. He also gave me an interesting account of his 
winter life in Kashmir, where he had spent two winters. 
He used, he said, to wear grass boots to protect his 
feet from the snow, sometimes living in a kamdm, or 
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apartment with warm water all round, and sometimes 
carrying about his person a kangri^ or small case of 
charcoal fire. The Srinagar Lake was frozen nearly 
all over, and then the wild duck shooting had been 
capital — twenty birds falling to one shot. He also 
said that, though he was a native of the lower hills, 
the climate of the Valley had agreed with him. I 
wound up the. interview by again expressing my great 
obligations to himself and his officials, and he replied 
that it gave him great satisfaction to be able to show 
civility to English officers; adding ompliatically, that 
he wished to be considered in fidelity and loyalty as 
belonging to the English ! 

I then started in a palanquin for Giijranwiilil, tlien 
within the limits of my own jurisdiction as Commis- 
sioner of Lahore. 

I had thus spent only three days and nights on 
the journey between the Banihal Pass and Jammun, 
travelling all the days and resting at night. This is 
as quick a journey as could be performed by a post 
courier, and 1 suj)pose no traveller ever did it more 
quickly. I was forced into this rapidity by the exigen- 
cies of my leave of absence, which obliged me to be 
within my own jurisdiction by the 8tli July, and I was 
able to accomplish it only by the assistance I had re- 
ceived from the Maharaja's officers. 

The Banihal lioute is much shorter than the Pir 
Pantsal into Kashmir, but it is far inferior to it in 
interest, as it has only two points of great beauty ; the 
summits of Lunkot and Ladka Dhar. In the neigh- 
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bourhood of the Chandra-Bhaga Kiver, too, it is diffi- 
cult and distressing to travellers. 

Thus I went to Kashmir, saw the Valley, and came 
back again between the 8th of June and tlie 8th of July, 
1859, during one month's leave of absence ! 



DIARY OF A JOURNEY 


IFTO 

JAMMUN AND KASHMIR 

Between 9tli April and 5th Mat, 1871. 


ITINERARY FROM LAHORE. 


Sunday, 9th April Sialkot .... 

66 miles. 

Monday, 1 0th 

If 

Jaramun .... 

27 

ft 

Tuesday, Ilth 

ft 

Hhansal .... 

16 

ft 

Wednesday, 12 th 

ff 

Kiranchi .... 

13 

ff 

Thursday, 13 th 

ff 

Mir . . . . . 

9 

ff 

Friday, 14th 

ft 

halt . . . . 

— 


Saturday, 15 th 

ft 

Landar 

8 

ft 

Sunday, 16th 

ff 

Ramhan . 

17 

ff 

Monday, 17 th 


Ramsii 

12 

ff 

Tuesday, ISth 

ff 

lialt 

— 


Wednesday, 19th 

ft 

Banihal 

11 

tt 

Thursday, 20th 

)} 

V ernar^ 

10 

ft 

Friday, 21st 

ff 

Srinagar (boat and road) . 

52 

ff 

Saturday, 22nd 

„ 

Shalmar Gardens (boat) . 

10 

ff 

Sunday, 23rd 

ff 

Srinagar (boat) 

10 

ff 

Monday, 24th 

ff 

Shakaru’ddin’s Shrine (boat) . 

27 

ff 

Tuesday, 25th 

ff 

Srinagar (boat) 

27 

ft 

Wednesday, 26th 

ff 

Islamabad (boat) 

35 

ff 

Thursday, 27th 

ff 

halt ... 

— 


Friday, 28th 

ff 

Banihal 

27 

„ 

Saturday, 29th 

ft 

Ramban . 

23 

>> 
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Sunday, 30tli April Laru Lari. 
Monday, Ist May Sungalwan 

Tuesday, 2nd „ Udhampur 

Wednesday, 3rd ,, Jammun . 

Thursday, 4th „ halt . 

Friday, 5th „ Lahore 


14 miles. 
10 „ 

19 „ 

32 
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The outward journey to Srinagar was effected by the stages 
usually adopted, and the homeward journey w'as substantially 
that followed on the previous occasion, but in a more leisurely 
manner 


Easter Sunday, April SAh, 1871. — I reached Lahore, 
by train from Allahabad shortly before daybreak, 
proceeded to join M. — , and then attended service at 
Church. 

After church, Grhulam ’All Shah, specially deputed by 
the Maharaja of Jammiin and Kashmir, came to see me. 
Tins native gentleman was high in the judicial service at 
Jarnmun, and had seen stirring times in the old Sikh 
days, as he had been in company with the Lawrences 
on various occasions. As might be expected, he had 
that quiet tact and good external demeanour which 
distinguislies men of his class in India. 

In the evening we started from Lahore for Sialkot in 
the ]\Iaharajas carriage, and reached our destination, 
sixty odd miles off, by metalled road, at daybreak the 
following morning. There we met Divvan Kirpa Earn, 
the principal minister of the Maharaja, who liad charge 
of the revenue, political and general departments. I 
also saw his lather, Jwala Sahai, an old friend, and 
formerly Livviin to the Maharaja Gulab Singli. He was 
still, though old and shaky, doing some work as wazlr 
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of the country round Jammiin, but bad resigned tlie 
Diwanship in favour of his son. 

Mondav, April 10///. — We reached Jammun in the 
evening, driving in a carriage from Sialkot as before, 
but along an unmetalled road, in company with the 
Minister Kirpa Earn. The Miyan, or heir apparent, 
came out to meet us at the crossing over the Eiver Tavi, 
and the elephants and horsemen, as they crossed after 
sunset partly by torchlight, formed a pretty sight. The 
Maharaja himself came out to meet us at the city gate. 

We went straight to a new house on the river bank, 
and nothing particular happened that evening; the 
conversation with the Maharaja being of a purely for- 
mal and complimentary character. I found the City of 
Jammiin much enlarged since I had last seen it, several 
new streets having been built. 

Close to our quarters there was a little house, wherein 
a “ Professor Euchwaldy, Hungarian Wizard '' was 
accommodated. This gentleman had come in the liope 
that the Maluiraja would “order ’’ an entertainment and 
])erformancc. But His Highness having been recently 
(•heated by some Italian impostors, did not fancy the 
Hungarian ! The way in which strolling and roving 
European artistes victimize Native Chiefs is often very 
bad. This “ Professor begged me to recommend him 
to the ilaharilja, but I, of course, declined to do so. 

Tuesday, April 11///. — The early morning view from 
the verandah of our quarters was very pretty, over the 
steep banks of the river parted into rivulets in a rocky 
bed, on to the Bhau Fort opposite. 
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After breakfast I went to pay the Maharaja a visit, 
which His Highness returned in the afternoon, but 
nothing particular passed at these interviews. 

In the evening I went out with Diwan Kirpa Earn, 
on an elephant to see the view of the place from the 
river, whose steep bank crowned with buildings was 
finely reflected in the water. The Diwan spoke with 
some bitterness and indignation at his master having 
been suspected, by some sections of English opinion 
in India, of being accessory to the murder of Hayward, 
the traveller.* 

M — and I went to dine in the Maharajji’s palace, and 
saw all the new rooms and decorations. We dined 
alone, and after dinner repaired to the courtyard wliere 
the Maharaja received us. There was a display of fire- 
works, and a ndch (dance). 

At midnight we started in hanc/alaSy a sort of jhdnpdn 
or sedan, borne by bearers from the Maharaja's own 
establishment, for Dhaiisal. The road was very uneven, 
wild and rocky, but the night was cool. 

Wednesday, Jpril 12///.— 'Soon after sunrise we ar- 
rived at Dhansal, and put up in a rest house belonging 
to the Maharaja, and found the wcatlier hot, but not 
oppressive. The surrounding scenery was not remark- 
able, excepting that we had a very fine and complete 
view of the Trikiiti (Three-peaked) Devi Mountain — 
truly a vast pile. Of the many views I have seen of 
that well-known hill, this is the best. Beyond it, in 

* He was murdered in Yasin, under the orders of Mir Wall, 
son of Gaur Raliman, ruler of Chitral, in July, 1870. 
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the distance, a portion of the Konsar snowy hills was 
visible. 

M. — was not at all well this day, and so we did not 
set out for Kiranchi till the afternoon, and then in 
jhdnpdnSy descending to a stream with fine rocky banks. 
The road after this runs right up a hill, and then dips 
into a valley, and so on alternately to Kiranchi. The 
roadway was horribly rough and unpleasant. We 
reached Kiranchi at midnight, where the climate is 
apparently cool, but not at all cold. M. — went on 
nine miles to Mir during the night, being anxious to 
push on to a cool locality ; but I stopped at Kiranchi 
to sleep in a small tent, intending to ride on to Mir 
in the morning. 

The two first marches from Jammun to Kiranchi 
towards the Banihal Pass are the worst in the whole 
route — rough, rocky, and hot ! * 

Thursday, April VitL — I started before sunrise from 
Kiranchi on horseback, and found the road roughish, 
but not difficult. The weather was cloudy, and got 
cooler as I neared Kart on the crest of a range of hills. 
On reaching it, there was a fine view, despite clouds, and 
T could see right on to the snowy ranges to the south- 
east of Kashmir, and also on to the Ladkha Dhar Hills. 
From this point, which is the demarcation, virtually, 
between the lower hills and the main ranges — the 
boundary, in fact, between the montane and submontane 
regions — Mir village and halting house were clearly 

* As far as Laru Lari this route varies from the one previously 
described. 
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visible. From Kiranchi to Kart is about seven miles, 
and thence on to Mir halting house two miles. 

The day was dark and rainy, and the climate now 
quite cool, and I changed cool clothing for warm. I 
was told that rain usually falls in the spring on the 
north side of the crest. 

Friday, April \^ih . — The weather was still rainy, and 
we halted at Mir, as M. — was far from well. 

In the afternoon the weather cleared, and I went out 
for a walk. Near sunset there was a fine distant view 
of the Konsar Hills, with their three beautiful peaks, 
covered with evidently perpetual snow, and forming 
part of the south-east boundary of Kashmir. 

I here observed the postal arrangements of the Ma- 
haraja’s Government on the Banihal route. At every 
measured English mile there is a runner station or chauhL 
The runners carry a daily mail, besides express packets 
frequently despatched ; the postal line extending from 
Jammun to Srinagar. They go at a capital pace over 
all roads — often rough and steep ones — and in all 
weathers. 

The bearers kindly furnished by the Maharaja, as 
above-mentioned, to carry M. — were of his own estab- 
lishment. We found that they were paid Ks. 10 a 
month, besides food, and came chiefly from the Chamba 
Hills. They were strong and efficient men. 

Saturday, April 15//^ — The weather had now cleared, 
and M. — was happily much better; so in the afternoon 
we marched for Landar or Liindrl. The climate was 
now very cool, but still one could feel the sun. The 
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road was quite rideable for the first three miles, and 
along it we got our first good distant view of the Konsar 
Hills, and then one of the Gulabgarh snowy group. 
Then there was a sharp and rough descent towards a 
stream, the rocks in the bed of which looked very well. 
After that we found a very sharp ascent up to Lundri — 
a small fort with a rather picturesque fountain near it. 
We stopped inside the fort, which is situated near the 
spurs running off* from the Ladkha Dhar Mountains all 
round us. The tops of these were tipped with snow, 
lumps of which w^ere sent down to us to regale us at 
dinner. 

Lundri is somewhat shut in, nestling, as it were, in 
the bosom of the Ladkha Dhar Mountain, and 1 should 
think that in the middle of the day, its atmosphere must 
be close and conlined. The climate, however, was 
represented to us as cold, and certainly that night it 
was so. 

Sunday, April IGM. — Before daybreak we set out for 
Larii Lari and Bilaut. The road was rough, with a smart 
ascent right up towards the ridge of the Ladkha Dhar. 
As we neared this the rocks and fir forests became very 
fine. At length we gained the crest and encountered 
a chilling blast iVesh from the snowy regions. 

From this crest, called Laru Lari, the view both north 
and south was very remarkable. Looking northwards 
one could see the upper valley of the Chinab towards its 
source, though not the river, as that lies so deep down in 
its bed. Here are extremely distant snows — those of 
Chamba — almost a hundred miles off, and there seemed 

I 2 
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to be visible vast glaciers with a faint distant glitter- 
ing, as the sun had not long risen. It was like a 
distant flash of electric light! Looking southwards, 
one saw right down into the shadowy depths of the 
Landar Valley, and then straight on to the Trikiiti 
Devi, which reared up its three dark-purple peaks like 
a triple-headed monster. Beyond this were the low 
sub-montane hills, and the broad sandy bed of the 
Tavi ; then the steep banks of Jammiin and its build- 
ings, dimly visible in the early sunlight ; and beyond 
them the interminable plains, forming an horizon line 
like that of the ocean. The double view, looking 
I) or ill and south, obtained merely by facing right-about, 
is quite first-rate as a spectacle. 

The Brahma Peaks stood up very fine, over-topping 
the intermediate snowy ranges, of which the Paristan 
was quite close, just across the Chinab Valley, 

Near Lani Lari there is a peak, which is about the 
highest point in the whole Ladkha Dhar Eange. 
Like most of such points it has patches of snow all 
about it in spring; indeed, that day, there were patches 
all about Laru Lari itself. Ascending this peak, which 
is the western extremity of the Ladkha Dhar, and 
therefore nearest to Kashmir, I got a really superb 
view of the Gulabgarli group of snowy hills, and of 
the Siindar Tab, overlooking the Banihal Pass, and 
also of the Konsar group with its three well-known 
snowy peaks, constituting on the whole one of the 
best snow views I have ever seen.* 

* The former route is now rejoined. 
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After that we descended through a forest of saru^ 
or mrai trees {abies Smifltiand) to Bilaut, where we 
found the climate warmer, though still cool. 

In the afternoon we marched down to the valley of 
the Cliinab — along, but not unpleasant descent. Tliere 
is here plenty of soil, and but little rock or stone, and on 
the whole it is the best stage for riding on the whole 
route. That day I was lent a capital Badakhshani 
horse to ride. It proved to be one of the best animals 
of that sort that I ever bestrode. 

From Laru liilri a new road, then recently constructed, 
ran down to a new crossing over the Chinab. On my ])re- 
vious journey the river luid to be crossed by a c/ti/cd bridge 
close to liamban, but now it was spanned by a regular 
timber bridge lour miles above that ])(>int. 'J'his l)ridgo, 
however, was a crazy structure originally, and when wo 
passed over it, already needed repairs ! 

As we approached the riv(‘r, it seemed to wind along 
a narrow' gorge-ravine ol’ inlinite d(‘pth The waiter was 
of the most exquisite opaque Idue-green, wuth reddish 
rocks overhanging it. Sometimes it rushed in white- 
w'aved, ibaming,seething rapids; sometimes it settled and 
rested in deep dark pools. The river-bed was in profound 
shadow, and the snowy mountain tops were bathed in 
golden light from the setting sun. The mellow reful- 
gence, and the shades dc proJtnuhH^ formed a remarkable 
contrast. 

Across the river the road w ound along the bank, and 
here and there it crossed, by small wooden bridges, over 
streamlets with cascades. 
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Wo reached Eamban by nightfall, and found the 
climate decidedly warmer than at Lundri, but still 
cool. Bouquets from neighbouring gardens were pre- 
sented us. I slept at an open window, lulled to sleep 
by the roaring river. 

Monday, April Vlih , — Early in the morning we 
started from Bamban for Ramsii, the Watlandar of the 
former journal. The road for full four miles skirted the 
right bank of the Cliinab, often uncomfortably near the 
precipitous edge, which made it unpleasant for riding. 
Gradually it got higher and higher above the river, 
which at length lay deep beneath us. We then turned 
away from tlie Chinab and followed the course of the 
Ramsii Kiver,^‘‘ the left bank of which was tremendously 
high and steep, and the road, though fairly well made, was 
still onl}^ a narrow ledge over precipices for some four 
miles, and rather giddy; so the bearers of M. — '^jlidiipan 
had to be very careful and steady. Passing by a 
beautiful cascade we descended the river bed, which 
we crossed near another line cascade by a fair wooden 
bridge. Here the river rested in a long pool of a sea- 
green colour overhung by trees, which I stopped to sketch. 

After this point the river becomes one series of rapids 
and waterfalls for lour miles. Here are rocks, foliage, 
rushing w^aters — models of the picturesque, reminding 
one forcibly of the hackneyed quotation: stern and wild, 
meet nurse for a poetic child.” The river here in fact 
forms one long picture gallery, full of countless “ studies.” 
That day the water was swollen by rain or snow in the 
* The Bichlari River of the maps. 
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upper hills, and was reddish in colour and very cold ; 
and I selected one spot near Digdihol, as especially 
adapted for sketching, where the stream, passing under 
rocks, seemed as if it issued from a cave. 

The old road from Watlandar to Ramban used to 
cross over the Lunkdt Hill, and did not pass near 
the river. When I came this way on my previous 
journey, the ascents and descents proved very tedious 
and distressing ; but of recent years the Maharaja has 
made a new road, which winds round the base of the 
Lunkot conical hill, following mainly the course of the 
river. This is an improvement, for an ascent and 
descent, both in one march or stage, are avoided, and 
the s])lendid scenery of some miles of the Eamsu River 
is gained. 

Tlie stage from Ramban to Rarasu is a long one, and 
though only twelve miles in length, it seems to be fully 
sixteen miles or even more ! It is, however, very inter- 
esting all the way. 

AVe reached Rainsu in the evening, which is a beau- 
tiful luilting-])lace ; not very high, i)ut embosomed 
amidst rocks and forests The repose of the spot, broken 
only by sounds of torrents of varied distance and varied 
cadence is indescribable. Its verdure is perfect, and its 
climate always cool, and often cold. Altogether it 
would be a fit spot for the home of an artist. 

Tuesday, April 18///. — M. — being indisposed, we 
halted here. The early morning was wet, but after 
breakfast I went out to sketch the place 1 had marked 
the day before, though the weather was still very un- 
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settled. Perched as I was on a rock to sketch the 
torrent, I found the dash and roar of it enough to crack 
my ears, and the proximity of water, cold and fresli 
from snowy regions, made me feel much chilled. Here 
parties of wayfarers, carrying country produce, with 
their cattle, scores in number, were putting up for 
the night, in spacious caverns in the gigantic rocks. 

Wednesday, April \ — Early in the morning, which 
was tolerably fine, though there were clouds about, we 
marched for Banihal, carried by the Maharaja’s bearers, 
very powerful fellows, and often very handsome too, 
with regular Aryan features. The road ran along the 
wooded bank of the stream, till we got to Manchhalana, 
near which we crossed it. In its bed were some wonder- 
fully large boulders, which I found to be the same as 
those mentioned in my former journal. On the road 
we remarked some deserted halting-grounds. As we 
ascended the hill above Manchhalana, we descried one 
glittering snowy peak, and ascending further saw an- 
other peak and then another, till the whole range came 
into view for full half of the horizon. We looked right 
on to snows in really vast masses, and having never 
before seen so large an extent of snow so near, I was 
much struck. It was quite white and backed by a deep 
blue sky, the uncovered portion of the hills being pur- 
plish in colour, with fir Ibrests here and there. With 
great labour I climbed up a grassy precipitous knoll to 
take a view, the Kashmiri bearers holding me up, and 
seeming to be apprehensive of the steepness. Soon 
there came driving clouds and a cutting wind, and my 
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hands became very chilled, so that I only just man- 
aged to hold my pencil. I now perceived that the 
hills I saw formed the back of the Gulabgarh group. 
As soon as my sketch was tolerably finished, I des- 
cended from the knoll, and rejoined the road to Banihal. 

AVe now went on and found nothing more remark- 
able on the road, and after crossing a small stream, 
we got into the Banihal Valley. At the halting- house 
we found a guard of honour of Kashmiri troops, and 
Pandit Bhadrinath of the Maharaja’s fiscal service 
came out to meet us. Heavy rain and wind came on 
in the afternoon and evening. 

Thursday, April 20//^. — It was before dawn when 
we prepared to march, and we found the morning 
dark and cloudy ; but there was no mist, and tlie 
near hills were clearly visible. Their aspect, however, 
was sombre. On leaving Bfmihal, we came at once 
to the head of the Banihal Valley, which is roundish 
in shape, with a tolerably Hat surface, and walled round 
by a grand circumvallation of hills, 2,000 to 3,000 
feet high above it. The tops of these were tipped 
with cedar forests, and feathered with snow, their 
general hue being a purplish grey. They form the 
Banihal crest, over which is the pass. The valley is 
here well cultivated, and we found the rice fields 
flooded for sowing, irrigation being procured from the 
hill streamlets, along which there were plenty of willows. 

Beaching the ascent we began to go up it rapidly, 
and I found that the road had been much improved 
of late years by the Maharaja. The gradient was 
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sharp, and there were frequent zigzags, but it was 
still fairly rideable. The soil being plentiful the ground 
was not very rocky nor stony. After a w^hile we got 
a full view of the end of the Banihal Valley and 
the surrounding hills tipped with snow. Above these 
hills there soon began to appear peak after peak, 
portions of the same group of Gulabgarh which we had 
seen so well the day before, and behind these grand 
snows were dark grey clouds. The contrast between 
dark and light was very impressive, and I never saw 
that sort of elfect looking finer. The snows were quite 
clear, too, despite driving clouds ; and the deep valley at 
our feet, covered with flooded rice fields, looked almost 
like a lake. There were rocks close by, but they bore no 
marked cliaracteristics, and were only just good enough 
to make a foreground. The whole view was sombre and 
most impressive, and T stopped to make a sketch , but 
could not do much, as my liands were so cold, for we 
were now close to the snow level. 

Soon after this we reached the ridge of the Baniluil 
Pass. There were now drivins: clouds with intervals of 
sunshine, lor the clouds would lift and display the 
Kashmir landscape for awhile, tlien descend and ol)scure 
it — just as if curtains were being raised and let down 
again. One moment mist ; then the cuitain rises, and 
the smiling plains of Kashmir with their winding rivers 
become visible, deep below one’s feet The curtain 
suddenly falls again, and all is comparative darkness ; 
but in a moment it rises, and a far olF group of snowy 
peaks is visible, with a blue background; then again 
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the curtain falls, and once more it is all darkness. Thus 
it was for some time, and the effect on the eye was 
quite fascinating. The grand, sacred, snow-clad mount 
of Ainarnath, distant some fifty miles and more, seen 
in this way, — a picture in a framework of mist and 
clouds — had a wonderful appearance. 

We then rode down to Vcrnag, some five miles distant 
from the pass. There was snow on or about the road 
for tlu^ first mile, soon after passing over which we met 
Wazir Panniin, the Governor of Kashmir, who accom- 
panied us into Vcrnag, where we arrived about nine in 
the morning. I found the fountain-tank, with its tur- 
quoise-emerald water, much the satne as wlicn 1 had 
seen it twelve years previously. The old buildings, 
however, had been much cleaned from weeds and rubbish, 
but one nasty little new structure had been added. 
IVIost of the iruit trees — apple, plum, and apricot — were 
the same as 111 ibrmer years, but they were now gaily 
decked with blossoms. 

^Ve amused ourselves after arrival )jy tlirowing bread 
to the shoals of fish kept in the tank, whose struggles 
over the morsels (juite blackened the water. After 
breakfiist I began a sketch of the fountain, though the 
weather was cloudy and rainy. 

In the evening Wazir Paniuin came to see us, and at 
nightfall there was an illumination by chirdgliH, or lamps, 
formed by placing oil in small- earthen saucers, fastened 
to a wooden framework all round the circular tank. 
The effect of the illumination reflected on water was 
perfectly resplendent. 
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In colour, clearness, and general beauty, the water o 
the Vemag fountain-tank was, 1 still thought, on 
the whole the finest I had yet seen in any climate or 
region. 

Friday, April 2\8t , — We halted at Vernag till mid- 
day. The morning was very cloudy, with occasional 
gleams of light. I proceeded with my sketch of the 
fountain during the forenoon, which was rather rainy. 
After midday it cleared a little, and we then started for 
Islamabad. 

I rode in company with the Wazir Pannun. At first 
there was bright sunshine, and sparkling brooks and 
streamlets rippled in all directions, overhung with 
weeping willows and blossoming fruit trees. The air — 
like that of an April day in England — had a freshness 
indescribable. I saw from this point some snowy pyra- 
midal hills at the eastern end of the Kashmir Valley, 
called those of Somhan and Gomhan. Soon, however, 
storm clouds gathered up, and some parts of the land- 
scape were now bright, others black with sliadow, others 
half-obscured with mist. Then rain set in, lasting for 
a long time, and it was slushy riding in the ploughed 
rice fields, through which the road now lay. As we 
approached Islamabad the weather cleared, and tlie sur- 
rounding hills partly came out of the mist. We rode 
through the town, which was as squalid as ever, without 
stopping, and made straight for the Khana Bal Bridge, 
a mile below it, where boats were moored ready for 
us. 

One of these was called a clutkhcdr^ in which one can 
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dine and sleep. It was handsomely painted, and was 
rowed by a dozen pairs of rowers. Another was a 
parinda or “ flyer,” rowed by eighteen pairs of rowers, 
and covered in only by a canopy for shade. It was 
altosrether lighter than the chdkhwdr. There was a 
rough boat also for the servants. 

While dinner was being prepared in the ckdkhicdr, 
]\I. — and I went a short way up and down stream 
ill the parinda, and watched the boats being laden 
with local produce, for this is the navigable head of 
the Jhelara. It was remarkable that we had lunched at 
Vernag, a reputed source of the Jhclam, and were now 
to dine the same day in a boat on its navigable 
waters. A considerable change for one afternoon ! Again, 
as the sun set, a snowy group of hills on the nortliern 
side of the valley stood out, and were clearly reflected 
on the surface of the river, navigated for internal 
commerce. Here was a combination, or rather a juxta- 
])ositioii. of the picturesque and the practical ! 

After dinner we floated down the stream, sleeping 
the dark hours away, to awake in fresh scenes of glory 
and beauty ^ 

During the day, there was an amusing discussion 
about Amarnath Mountain, in the eternal snow, in a 
cavern of which pious Hindus have a celebrated pilgrim- 
age-resort. Wazir Panniin, being a gentleman of the 
old school, said that every year at that spot there were 
framed, by supernatural agency, imitations in ice of the 
livga, the well-known phallic emblem of the Hindus. 
However, Pandit Bhadrinath, a man of the new school, 
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with a tincture of education, said that no doubt the lingas 
were there, as attested yearly by the enraptured gaze of 
thousands of pilgrims, but they arose from natural 
causes — being simply icicles assuming a particular form, 
as was the case in many countries. Pandit Bhadn'nath’s 
explanation, probably the true one, seemed to cause 
much displeasure to Wazir Pannun. . 

Saturday, April 22n(l . — At dawn we went on deck, and 
found ourselves near the base of the Taklit-i-Sulaiman. 
The morning was cloudy, with heavy masses of vapour 
obscuring the distant hills. When we reached the 
Agency House — substantially built by the Mabnnija for 
the reception of the British Agent in the summer time 
— we found an Infantry Eegiment drawn up to receive 
•us. I looked along the line and spoke to tlic Native 
Officers, and discovered that the corps had been at the 
Siege of Delhi ! Wazir Pannun, who had gone on ahead 
of us during the night, came out to meet us in his own 
parinda. 

After breakfast we went in a parinda to see the city, 
the river being its principal street. It looked very well 
when the mist cleared and the snowy mountains came 
into view behind it. The nearer ranges, which had been 
quite free from snow when I had last seen the place, 
were now iringed with white, which added much to the 
effect. The minarets of the shrine of Shah Hamadan, 
and more especially those of another shrine, shot up into 
the air with a very picturesque effect. 

We next made for the Srinagar Lake, passing through 
the dams and sluices which regulate the flow of the 
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waters of the Jhelam in and out of the lake. I missed 
the water plants and the lilies, which I had admired so 
much when I last saw it. Also the mountains to tlie 
north did not look so purple and so velvet-green as they 
had before appeared, and the rocks seemed more bare 
and grey. There was less w'ater, too, in the lake. 
These changes, of course, arose from difference of season. 

In time we readied the Nishat Ii%h Grardens on the 
borders of the Lake, where there was a splendid show of 
lilac bushes {yasiman), and a plane-tree avenue in fair 
foliage. 

Wo then went on to the Shalmar Gardens. At first 
the afternoon was very fine ; large clouds floating across 
the azure, and reflected on the glassy surface of the water* 
Afterwards the breeze freshened, and the lake became 
covered with little waves, and then all became quiet 
again. It was late in the afternoon when we reached 
the Shalmar Gardens, and I found that the gardens, ter- 
races, artificial cascades, and summer-houses luid been 
much repaired since I had last seen them. Some harm, 
however, had been done by tasteless renovation. The 
fountains and waterworks were set into full play in our 
honour. 

After going round the place we dined in the hdrudari 
or principal summer-house, and decided to stay the night 
there. After dinner, Wazir Pannim joined us from 
Srinagar, and there were illuminations and fireworks in 
the gardens, and a ncich inside the hdradari, the archi- 
tecture of which is one of the best specimens of the 
Mughal Art. The pillars and arches, of black smooth 
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stone from the neighbouring hills, are quite superb, and 
I never saw anything finer in its way. 

Sunday, April Urd , — The morning was bright and 
almost cloudless. The gardens presented a remarkable 
combination of beauties ; black marble architecture ; 
water of a tremulous surface, yet bearing reflections ; a 
smooth yet glittering cascade ; masses of purple rock 
witli snow on a precipitous surface ; plane trees of light 
green foliage with delicate grey trunks ; shrubs and 
lilac blossoms in rich profusion ; and over all a sky of 
deep blue ! Almost all the elements of a perfect land- 
scape were thus present together ! 

After breakfast M. — went back to Srinagar, but I 
stayed at the Shalmar Gardens till the afternoon, when 
I followed. The weather was then superb, the sky and 
mountains being perfectly reflected in the lake. I 
passed by the Isle of Planes, and was told that the 
buildings that once stood there had been destroyed by 
floods in the Sikh times. On the way, the summit of 
Mount Harmukh was clearly visible. 

I was accompanied by the district officer of Srinagar, 
who was a Kashmiri Pandit, and had a long talk with 
him in the boat, chiefly about the Mughal Emperors. 
He said that Akbardid not come much to Kashmir, and 
then only for military or political reasons, but that his 
son Jahangir came constantly for health and recreation, 
spending about fourteen or fifteen summers in the valley. 
He came generally in the spring by the Pir Pantsal 
route, as soon as the snow sufficiently cleared, and used to 
remain onto the autumn, till the safiron-flowers {shigufa- 
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i-zdfrdn) appeared, and then went back to the Panjab 
and Hindustan. His son, the Emperor Shah Jahan, 
also came several times, spending thus four or five 
summers, and adding to most of the Mughal structures 
which his father had commenced. The next Emperor 
Aurangzeb hardly came at all. He also showed me a 
point on the border of the lake, where, in Jahaugfr^s 
days, the guard used to be stationed to watch the pass- 
age by which the ladies of the Imperial harem used to 
pass to and from the Shalrnar Gardens. 

We then entered the Nahari Mar, and he said that 
the bottom was paved with stones by Zainu’l-Mbidm, one 
of the Muhammadan sovereigns of Kashmir, before the 
Mughal time. He further gave me an account of the 
inundations of the preceding year, when the lake rose so 
as to threaten to drown out the City. The Maharaja 
happened fortunately to be in the place, and in person 
supervised the emergent operations for tlirowing up 
embankments to ward off the floods. 

Thus conversing we reached the Agency House by 
nightfall, where I dined. After dinner I and M. — went 
on board a boat to float down the river vn route to the 
Walar Lake, called also the Ular Dal. 

Monday, April Zith. — At dawn we got up to sec the 
view from the boat. The sun was just about to rise, 
and threw a bright orange tint over the snows which 
bounded the horizon almost all round. The ranges at 
the eastern end of the Kashmir Valley stood out clear 
against a grey and cloudy sky. The colour of the snow 
was most remarkable. 
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We were then on the borders of the WaJar Lake, and 
soon arrived at the lank or island thereon. Here we 
landed and took a look at the remains of the Hindu 
temple and the Muhammadan mosque on it. 

After a while we rowed right across the lake in 
the j)arinda^ sending the clidkhwdr to the village of 
Hfijan. While crossing the lake we had a superb 
view of the Harmukh Bange, the snow extending far 
lower down than when I had seen it before. The 
shadow flung by its great snowy peak over the snowy 
flats near it was particularly grand. I, however, 
missed the wonderful water plants, chiefly singhdrd 
nuts, which I had before so much admired, and found 
that they were out of season. The morning breeze 
just kissed the surface of the water, making bright 
lines of ripple across the broad shadows thrown by tlie 
mountains on the lake. 

In due course we reached the base of the Baba 
Shakaru’ddm Hill on the western shore, where we landed 
to breakfast al fresco. All the margin of the lake 
was here made deep blue by the iris. I at once took 
a sketch of the lake with the Harmukh Bange, and 
that overlooking the pass to Gilgit in tlie background. 
After breakfast we embarked again, and reached tlie 
village of Hdjan on the other side of tlie lake in 
about two hours. The air was quiet and the water 
smooth, but the Maharajas people were very anxious 
about the weather, though there were no ominous signs 
whatever perceptible to us. They dreaded the breeze 
that might at any time spring up after noonday, and 
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lash the broad lake into fury. A number of little boats 
accompanied us as outriders to assist in the event of 
accident. 

We reached Hajan all right soon after midday, 
where are the Maharaja's depots for hill ponies, described 
in my previous journal. We found also boats of really 
large size, carrying country produce, moored here. In 
this quarter the land is said to be encroaching on the 
lake, and many years ago, Moorcroft, the traveller — so 
they told us — warned the people that in the course of 
a century, the whole lake would be filled up with earth. 
Inasmuch as it is at the lower end of the Kashmir Val- 
ley, and is the point of convergence for numerous streams, 
all carrying vast quantities of earth in solution, some 
such process is no doubt going on. Here, too, the 
contrast of the flat plain and the precipitous mountains 
all round was observable to great advantage. 

After lunch we again went on board the boats, and 
returned by the Jhelam, generally by towing, up stream 
towards Srinagar. We, however, soon diverged by a 
branch of the river to see the Manas Bal. This lake is 
really only forty feet deep, but is said by the people to 
be of fabulous depth. We saw the Mughal summer- 
house on the brink, and at its extremity a group of mag- 
nificent plane trees. I took a sketch of one of them. 
As we were coming back across the lake about sunset, 
the sky became stormy, and a stiff chilly breeze suddenly 
sprang up, when even this little lake broke into waves, 
like a miniature ocean. The natives remarked that it 
was just the sort of breeze they so much dread on the 
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Walar Lake. What must it be at this moment/’ they 
said, in the great lake close by ? Any boat caught 
there now would be lost inevitably.” We got back to 
the big boat by dinner time, when the storm became so 
bad that we were obliged to stop for a while. About 
ten, however, the weather cleared, and we went on. 

During the afternoon we had an interesting com- 
panion in the boat. He was a native, whom the 
MaharajA had deputed, at the instance of the Panjab 
Government in 1868, to travel through Bukhara and 
Kokan, and report on what he saw. He was Mihtar 
Sher Singh, a Brahman of the Riijauri district by caste, 
but a Sikh by persuasion. He told us of his journey- 
ing», the mode of life in those parts, the jealousy of 
foreigners on the part of the inhabitants, and the conse- 
quent troubles and dangers to himself, without any 
air of exaggeration ; and seemed to be a man well 
selected for the work. 

Tuesday, April 2Wi . — Early in the morning our boat 
arrived at Srinagar in wet and cloudy weather, in time 
for us to reach the Agency House for breakfast. 

In conversation here, Ghulam ’Ali Shah told me that 
he supposed that at that date there came annually 
during the season from 200 to 300 European visitors to 
Kashmir, and that they and their people probably spent 
upwards of two Idkh of rupees, and thus added to tlie 
prosperity of the valley.* He also said that Akbar 

* Tlio real figures for 1871 were 331 visitors, including 
families ; in all 472 persons. The figures began to exceed 200 
annually after 1861 Two Idlhs ot rupees anus about \Nhat they 
spent. 
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’Ali Shall, the district officer in Ladakh, sentenced to 
imprisonment for failing to co-operate in Mr. (Sir 
Douglas) Forsyth’s expedition to Yarkand, was tlien 
in the Hari Parbat Citadel, and suggested that I should 
see him ; but this I declined to do. 

After breakfast M. — went, escorted by Ghulam ’AH 
Shah, to see the factories for shawls, papier mnche, 
inlaid silver work, and cloths made in the city ; and 
meanwhile I had interviews with several native gen- 
tlemen. 

The accounts they gave me of the Government and 
the condition of Kashmir, characteristically varied 
greatly, and sometimes were diametrically opposed to 
each other. Some said that everything was bad and 
wrong ; that Maharaja Gulab Singh had been a hard 
ruler, that ilaharaja iianbir Singh was no better, and 
that Wazir Pan nun was severe and harsh. Others 
said, on the contrary, that there was a great improve- 
ment, and tliat Maharaja lianbir Singh and liis Diwan, 
Kirpa Pam, paid great attention to affairs. I noted 
these opinions for what they might be worth. 

One of my visitors, ’Abdu’l-Ghaffur Shah Nakhsbandi, 
a Sayyid of flimily and position, is worth remembering. 
He and his father had autograph letters from Moorcroft, 
Lord Metcalfe, Sir Herbert Edwardes, and other dis- 
tinguished Englishmen. He was an independent resi- 
dent of Srinagar, and gave me a fair account of all the 
Maharaja’s people. Of Kirpa Earn he spoke most 
favourably. 

In the early afternoon M. — and I ascended the 
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Takht-i-Sulaiman, first going through the great poplar 
avenue, planted by one of the Pathan rulers to make a 
racecourse. Hitherto the day had been wet and cloudy, 
but now the clouds began to break, and as we ascended 
the rocky hill, the cloud effects became superb, black 
masses of vapour overhanging the Hari Parbat. In 
time we reached the Shankarachar temple on the peak 
of the hill, from whose terraces is to be seen the well- 
known panoramic view of Kashmir, of which I gave 
a detailed description in my former journal. I shall 
therefore only attempt now to note what struck me as 
fresh or new on this occasion. 

The mountains round the Srinagar Lake were 
mostly tipped with snow, and behind them Harmukh 
and the greater snowy mountains also became visible 
for a moment, as the driving clouds swept past. The 
waters of the Srinagar Lake looked quite black as the 
vapoury masses hung over them ; and the area of the lake 
itself seemed contracted, as it was the season of low 
water. Although the distant snowy ranges all round 
the valley were frequently altogether obscured by clouds, 
the landscape of the valley itself was especially rich and 
varied, dappled with sunlight and cloud shadows. 
The colouring of distant river, field, and foliage was 
meanwhile not grey, nor misty, but comparatively 
bright. The whole prospect was magnificent. 

We descended from the Takht-i-Sulaiman on horse- 
back to Pandrenthan. Its grey ruins stood in the 
middle of water of a peculiarly jet-black, clear, gleam- 
ing surface, reflecting perfectly the ruins, the water- 
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reeds and rushes, the overhanging plane trees and 
willows, and the purple hills rising up behind. I 
took a sketch close to the river-bank where the boats 
were moored. AVe dined on board and were then 
towed up stream quietly on the way towards 
Islamabad. 

Wednesday, Jpril i6th . — Early in the morning, 
looking out from the boat we saw' a really superb effect 
of snowy hills between the 'Aliabad (Pir Pantsal) Pass 
and Konsar: — brilliant white snow with a blue sky for 
background. The edges of the hills were marked with 
wonderful precision, and could not have been more 
sharply defined — looking as if cut by a magic knife ! 

By breakfast time we reached Bijbihara, and much 
admired the crazy picturesque bridge with trees growing 
out of its wooden piers. The snowy ranges were visible 
through the openings of the bridge — one cannot 
call them arches — and I stopped to make a sketch. 
After breakfast we went on to Khana Bal near Islama- 
bad, and landed near tlie bridge, quitting the river. 

We then proceeded through Islamabad to Martand. 
The remains of this wonderful structure — which would 
have never fallen had it not been battered down or 
blown up — looked very grand that afternoon, and the 
background whichever w'ay one looked, was specially 
clear. The valley of the Jhelam lay quite flat at the 
feet of the Banilial and Shupen Ranges, and its prevail- 
ing colour, as seen from the elevated plateau, or karewa, 
of Martand, w'as purple. This arose from the vast extent 
of ploughed land at this season. 
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The people with us told us interesting stories about 
the former greatness of Martand. In those days, they 
said, there must have been a difficulty about water, 
which was obviated by conducting a canal from the 
hills above the plateau, and by constructing tanks, the 
remains ol‘ which are still to be seen. They also told 
us stories of the forcible destruction of the temple by 
Sikandar Butshikan, saying that large bodies of men 
were employed on the wretched work. Gunpowder was 
used, and faggots were piled up against the walls and 
set on fire, some marks of the firing being still visible. 

Sukhii, the Jam'a’dar, told us that he had escorted 
Sir Hugh Hose (Lord Stratlmairn) over the ruins, 
who expressed great horror at such a place having 
been destroyed by force. 

On our way back to Islamabad after sundown, the 
snowy peaks of the Konsar Eange stood out quite 
black against the fading glow of the sky. We put 
up in tlie rest-house close to the sacred spring of Anat 

Thursday, April 21 t / i . — Early in the morning M. — 
left for Vernag, and I went on to Martand to go on with 
my sketches. The morning was very fine, and I had a 
breezy gallop over the grand plateau on a capital black 
pony. When I reached the ruins, I began by taking a 
separate outline memorandum of the Konsar Hills for 
a background to my drawing : — three precipitous 
granite peaks, cropping up from out a great plateau 
thickly snow-clad, beneath which the precipitous hill- 
sides were lightly feathered with snow. This done, I be- 
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gan to study the sombre masses of shadow on the north 
side of the ruins, and thus went on drawing till the 
afternoon, by which time the picture was sufficiently 
complete. I then went round to the opposite side of the 
building, and stood on the same spot whence I had 
sketched it twelve years before. By that time clouds had 
gathered up, throwing a gloomy shadow over the whole 
structure, and making a capital contrast of black 
shadowy ruin, and glittering snowy background ; of this 
I took a brief sketch in colours. I left shortly before 
sunset, casting last lingering looks at the structure, 
whicli, with its own beauty and the beauty of its situa- 
tion, forms one of the finest sights I have ever seen in 
any country. I walked back about four miles to Is- 
lamabad, conversing on the way with the native officials 
about me ; one or two of whom had a certain amount 
of historical and antiquarian knowledge respecting Kash- 
mir, which made their conversation interesting. They 
recalled the names of the principal Kings of the Hindu 
dynasties, and said that the title of the King who built 
the !Martand temple, was Meghbawan, or “Cloud- 
rider (Meghavahana).* They spoke also of the ban- 
ished glories of Bijbihara, saying that the lofty eikrd of 
the temple, razed to the ground by the Muhammadans, 
used at eventide to fling its shadow on Anat Nag five 
miles off! The idea is a pretty one, and is, perhaps, 
within the bounds of truth, inasmuch as the Bijbihara 
temple was situated on a plateau of some elevation. 

* Meghavahana, however, belonged to the 6th Century, whereas 
Martand is usually ascribed to Lalitdditya of the 8th Century. 
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I slept that night at Islamabad. 

Friday, April 28 /^. — Early in the morning I marched 
from Islamabad for Vernag, taking a look before starting 
at the Anat Nag, and its smooth waters gliding over 
an artificial dam and under umbrageous trees : — a 
scene I had not seen for twelve years, and remembered 
so well ! 

The morning was as bright, clear and cloudless as it 
could be, — the finest, indeed, I had seen in Kashmir. 
Shortly after leaving Islamabad I stopped to take a 
memorandum of the snowy range, commencing Irom 
the Kdnsar Kange in the east to those above the Gul- 
marg in the west. The remarkable feature in this 
part of the mountains was the vast expanse of snow, 
stretching in interminable, undulating plains, and 
looking very deep and solid. I had never seen such 
broad sheets nor such massive folds of snow in Kashmir 
before. It seemed as if the mountains were covered 
with marble drapery, or wrapped in a thick winding- 
sheet of snow. Thus it was as far as the edge of the 
mountain slopes, when the snow suddenly changed its 
flat character and broke into precipitous formations, 
gradually feathering off towards the bottom for three- 
fourths, or at least two-thirds, of the distance down 
the hill sides towards the base of the valley. The 
colouring was also very good : — the snow bright 
orange and the sky amber green. In the centre of the 
sketch was the ’Aliabdd Pass leading to the Pir 
Pantsal, after which came the hills of Shiipen and 
Ldpar Liiman. 
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This done, I took leave of the inhsUdar of Islamabad 
and gallopped on towards V^rnag, my black pony going 
capitally. The road was often lined with fruit trees in 
full blossom. 

I passed by Vernag without stopping, and made 
straight for the Banihal Pass, When I readied the 
ridge I found the horizon still doudless, and had a 
superb view^ of the Amarnath Itange : — this being the 
best view of that range obtainable anywhere. The 
Harmukh liange also stood out very well, while at the 
eastern end of the valley, the Kothar and the Somhan 
and Gomhan hills came out very dearly, and behind 
these the snowy pyramid of the Brahma Peak loomed 
in the distance. I do not think, however, that Nanga 
Parbat and the Sir and Mir Peaks are visible from 
this point ; at any rate I did not observe them. 1 took 
a sketch, but though it was noon it was so cold, 
despite the sunshine, that my shaking liands could 
hardly hold the pencil. After one o'clock clouds began 
to gather up. 

I rode down to Banihiil in the afternoon, and stayed 
there that night, finding that M. — had marched on to 
Hamsil. In the evening the mountain tops all round 
Banihal were bathed in golden light from the setting 
sun. 

Saturday, April 29M. — Early in the morning I 
marched for Eamsu and caught up M. — there. On 
the way near Manchhalana, I looked out for the 
Gulabgarh Eange, which I had sketched on my way 
up, but found it obscured by clouds. On the other 
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hand I got a sight of some hills, covered with dark fir 
forests feathered with snow, and topped with a dome of 
unbroken snow. I took a memorandum of the scene. 

At Ramsii about breakfast time I joined M. — , and 
after midday we maiched on to Eamban, — stopping on 
the way for an hour, so that I might get a second sitting 
at the water-and-rock subject, which I had sketched 
on the way up. I found the water of a greenish, instead 
of a reddish colour, and much diminished in volume. 
Further on, near the bridge, we saw the distant cascade in 
full force, but the other and smaller cascade further on 
still, we found to be much more of a fine thread than 
on the previous occasion. 

Going along the very steep edge of the Eamsii stream 
till it joined the Chinab, and skirting the valley of the 
latter river, — where we had some fine views looking 
up-stream, — we reached Eainban by nightfall. Our 
dinner-table that niglit was covered with bouquets of 
roses from the local Koyal garden. 

Sunday, A^ril^^ih . — Early in the morning M. — and 
I marched for Laril Lari, but nothing remarkable was 
to be seen till we got to the Chinab ; where, as we began 
to ascend from the bridge, the snowy points at the back 
of the Gulabgarb Eange began to come well into sight, 
and as the river valley got deeper and deeper down, the 
extent of the snow became greater and greater. The effect 
of this upon the eye was very pleasing. The river 
assumed all sorts of fine hues : — emerald green, opaque 
blue and the like. I stopped for a short time to take a 
memorandum sketch, while M. — went on. 
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After a short time I rode on to catch her up, passing 
by Bilaut, where I got the same Badakshdni horse I 
rode on the former occasion. He carried me with 
really remarkable spirit and energy up the very steep 
ascent between Bilaut and Lard Lari. After passing 
Bilaut the climate became perceptibly colder, and the 
Paristan snowy range began to come into sight. Near 
Lard Lari I entered into a wild cypress forest, and the 
road was steep and slippery : — in many places indeed 
consisting of steps made by trunks of trees. 

We stopped at Lard Lari in small hill tents, finding 
the climate even at midday quite cold, with a chilling 
wind, straight from the snowy regions. There was. 
however, less snow about the place than when we were 
last there. There were dark saru or sarai {abie» 
Smithiana) forests all round us. 

I touched up my sketch of the Chinab Eiver, and 
in the afternoon went out for a walk with M. — along 
the ridge. We had a view both to the north and 
south. On the north were black massive clouds behind 
the Paristan Eange, which gleamed out white ; on the 
south the Trikdti Devi Hill stood out purple-grey 
against an orange sky. Behind the Ddvi Hill were lower 
ranges of the most delicate greys — some greenish, some 
purplish — merging into the orange of the sky. The 
contrasted effect was very striking. 

After dinner we sat outside the tents by the side 
of a blazing bonfire, the Paristan snowy range still 
continuing to gleam out white by the moonlight. 
Though the night was on the whole fine, still there 
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were clouds about, threatening hail : — indeed, many of 
the hills that very afternoon had been either sprinkled 
with hail, or powdered with fine snow, and every now 
and then there were smart gusts and chilling blasts 
of wind. The air, however, was very bracing, and we 
liked it greatly on the whole. 

Monday, May 1st , — We stopped at Lard Lari to break- 
fast. The morning was splendidly clear and fine, and 
I took a memorandum sketch of the Paristdn Hills, 
giving a near view of them, and also coloured in a 
memorandum of the Trikuti Devi view of the evening 
before. The valleys between us and this latter hill 
were now in a shadow, having immense depth and 
breadth. For the distant views on the north the atmo- 
sphere, though bright, was not so clear as when we were 
last there. The climate was quite cold. 

After breakfast we started to march right along the 
upper ridge of the Ladkha Dhar, by Chargul to Sungal 
Ban. As we went along three sides of the horizon were 
bounded by snowy mountains — namely, the GuUibgarh, 
Bnnihal and Paristan groups, the great Kishtwar Moun- 
tains, and the Seojadar Hills overlooking the Chinani 
Valley. The Chamba Hills are not precisely visible from 
this point. The air w’as deliciously fresh even at midday, 
and the sky azure. At the eastern knoll of the range 1 
stopped to take a sketch ; after which we went along 
the lengthened slopes and undulations to Chargul, where 
we observed a fine group of sarai trees standing on 
velvety grass. The herds of buffaloes, which in the 
summer come from long distances to graze along this 
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ridge — so famous for its grass and pasturage — ^had only 
just began to arrive. Indeed, the snow had but lately 
thawed, and there were patches of it still lying about 
here and there. 

Thus marching we got to Sdngal Ban, at the southern 
extremity of the ridge, where there is a large stone 
daofi or reservoir. This is the place, so well-known for 
its salubrity, to which Mahkraja Gulab Singh use to 
resort for change of air. There is not much to be seen 
from it on the north and east, but on the west there is 
a splendid view of the Gulabgarh and the Kdnsar snowy 
groups, and on the south of the plains of Jammdn. 
The place must really be airy, as the perflation of air 
from east to west is perfect. 

AVe encamped here in a fine dark sarai forest, and saw 
a grand sunset. It was cold at night, and we sat out 
after dinner by the side of a blazing bonfire. I was told 
that the pasturage in the neighbourhood agrees well with 
buflaloes from the lower hill regions, but not with cattle 
from the plains. There was a good view of the Chinani 
A^alley, and of Sudli Mahadeo, a sacred place in it at a 
reputed source of the Tavi River. 

Tuesday, 31 at/ ind . — We stopped at Siingal Ban till 
the afternoon, and I touched up my sketches. In the early 
morning the view of the Kdnsar and Gulabgarh snowy 
ranges was very clear and fine, especially just after sun- 
rise. On that morning the cloudless sky was somewliat 
greener, and the snow somewhat more orange in colour 
than usual. The shadows were broad, seeming to con- 
sist of great walls of grey. I took a memorandum of 
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the scene. After breakfast I went to the top of a knoll 
near our camp, where there was abundant grass and fir- 
trees all round. The view was the same as before, and 
there was a feeling of intense quiet and solitude, broken 
only by a pair of eagles flying about, sometimes swoop- 
ing past me, and then perching on the tops of trees. 
The snow view continued fine all the morning, but 
gradually became clouded over as the day advanced. 
After lunch I was very sorry to be obliged to march 
to Jammun, as I thought the air, ' climate and 
scenery capital, quite justifying the high repute of the 
place. 

I started alone on a fine pony lent me by the Maha- 
rjija, leaving M. — to follow next day. The descent 
commenced shortly after leaving Siingal Ban, and was 
rough in places, but generally quite rideable. I passed 
several stone tanks by the wayside at intervals. Pre- 
sently the valley of Udhampur came into view, the last 
part of the descent consisting of low stone steps. 

At Udhampur buildings were being constructed by 
the Maharaja to accommodate his family during the 
autumn, as of late years Jammun has proved feverish 
at that season. Udhampiir itself, which stands in the 
centre of the same valley as Kiramchi, is reputed to be 
healthy. It is the head-quarters of a zila or district 
embracing many hill tracts, and has a small bazar, I 
reached it before sunset, and dined in the rest-house. 
ATter dinner I started in a han^ala for Jammun. The 
climate was much warmer, of course, bat it was still cool 
at night. The road was very rough and unpleasant, and 
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sleep in the hangala difficult and uneasy. I passed 
DhanstQ at midnight, but did not stop there. 

Wednesday, May 3rd . — I awoke at dawn, and found 
myself at the end of the rocky ridges, which overlook 
the valley of the Tavi. I was much struck by the 
long sandstone slopes : — one unbroken slope seemed 
more than fifty yards long. I mounted a pony at once 
and rode along the level bank of the Tavi, the palace- 
crowned heights of Jammun being visible all the Wiiy. 

I was met outside the town by the Miyan or Heir 
Apparent,* and inside the town by the Maharaja himself. 
I thanked His Highness very cordially for all the kind- 
ness and hospitality, which we had received during our 
trip to Kashmir. 

I put up in the same house as before, and during the 
day touched up some of the sketches I had taken in 
Kashmir. In the afternoon I went to pay a visit to tlie 
Maharaja, who was generally communicative, and ex- 
plained to me the various administrative divisions of 
his kingdom. After that I went out on an elephant 
with the Diwiin Kirpa Kam, and had a good sunset 
view of the plains with tlie Chinab Eiver winding 
through them. 

TnuKSDAY, May 4 ///. — Early in the morning M. — 
came up, having found the last twenty miles into Jam- 
mun very rough and uncomfortable marching. 

I went to see the Bhau Fort, and found that two 
guns meant for garrison service had been dragged outside 
the gate to fire a salute. During the firing one of them 
* Now Mahiiraja Parfab Singh. 
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got overturned from the vibration. Still the artillery- 
men seemed tolerably efficient. Here I got a fine view 
of the City of Jammiin, with the Tavi River and the 
Trikiiti Dcvi Hill in the background. Behind I could 
make out the Konsar Range, but not the Gulabgarh. 
I took an outline memorandum of the scene. I was 
accompanied by Diwan Kislm Singh, the Maluiraju’s 
Secretary in the Military Department. 

Returning home by eight o’clock, I prepared to 
receive a return visit from the MaluirtijH. He spoke of 
the annoyance caused him by the English Press, in misre- 
presenting his policy, ascribing to him disloyalty to the 
British cause generally, opposition to British policy in 
Central Asia, and so on ; and was particularly anxious as 
to the reports spread about of his interfering independ- 
ently with Russia, or with the Asiatic foreign powers. 
In short he expressed himself as very anxious about the 
estimation in which lus Government might be held b}^ 
the British Government. 

In the evening I went to see the Maharaja in his 
own palace, and to take leave. During the day I had 
a visit from Mr. Drew, an English gentleman in the 
service of the Maharaja. He had originally come out 
as a geological surveyor, but had since been employed 
in various civil capacities, being at that time vested with 
the entire civil charge of Ladakh, in order that he might 
see to the entire removal of all indirect restrictions upon 
Central Asian trade in that quarter.* 

• Mr. Drew is the author of the one book that gives a trust- 
worthy general account of Kashmir and its geography. He 
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Friday, May Wu — We left Jammun in a carriage 
accompanied by Diwan Kirpa Ram. On the way he 
took out his Statistical Memoir of Kashmir, and verified 
many parts of it. As might be expected, it seemed to 
be good for modern or statistical purposes, and some- 
what defective as regards history and antiquities ; but 
even in these latter respects, it showed some research, 
and supplied main facts, though not rnucli more.* 
After that we got out the Topographical Survey Map, 
and verified many names, and amongst other things I 
was struck by the situation of Konsar Ntig as shown by 
the map. 

In the course of conversation the Diwan described to 
me the exertions he had made to avert famine in Kashmir 
some six years previously, when Mr. R. P. Jenkins was 
British Agent in the Valley. In the autumn early 
snows and frosts had spoiled the rice crop, and it soon 
became evident that there was a short supply of food. 
Wazir Pannuu was thought to be deficient in energy, 
and was recalled to Jammun, JJiwan Kirpa Earn being 
sent to administer affairs in Kashmir. Ilis great anxiety 
was to guard all the existing supplies of grain, so as to 
secure enough for the sowings for the next harvest. 
This was accomplished with great trouble, and mean- 

entered the service of the Maharaja in 1862, and retired from it 
ten years later. 

* The full title of this book is Gulzdr^-Kashmtr, by Diwan 
Kirpa Ram. It was published in^l880 at the Koh-i-nur Press, 
Lahore. It is in Persian, beautifully lithographed, 516 and 34 
pp. foolscap. A copy of it was presented last year to the Indian 
Institute, Oxford, by the editor of this volume. 
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while food was provided for the population partly by 
such meat and vegetables as were procurable from the 
hills, and partly by grain obtained from the plains. 
The people did not much like this change of diet, being 
accustomed to rice, but they had to submit. Then great 
precautions had to be taken to insure the rice being used 
for sowing, and not for food, and these were so far 
successful that in the spring the sowings were effected 
all over the valley. But there still remained anxiety as 
to whether the food — meat, vegetables, fruit, grain from 
other places, and so on — would last till the next rice 
crop should be gathered in the autumn. Fortunately 
the season proved favourable, and the crop was got in 
fully twenty days earlier than usual, and so the danger 
passed away without any loss of life. Such was the 
substance of the Diwan's account, which I give for w^hat 
it may be worth. 

We arrived at Sialkot in some three hours from Jam- 
miin, where we put up at the Deputy Commissioner’s 
house. While there the Diwan came to take leave, and 
brought w’ith him a Bengali official in the Maharaja’s 
judicial service, who was a graduate of the Calcutta 
University, had been employed as Judge of Appeal in 
Kashmir, and was now returning to his post there. 

I had a further conversation with the Diwan about 
the revenue system. He said that in the districts 
other than Kashmir theire were money assessments 
of the land tax, settlements being made for terms 
of 3^ears, and that in some of the districts the set- 
tlements had expired, but that fresh ones were being 
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made. He also said that in Kashmir itself money 
assessments had been offered to the people, who had 
so far availed themselves but little of them. Ho ad- 
mitted that there were numerous objections to the 
system existing at that time, whereby more than half 
the rice produce — the Government share — was taken 
in kind in every village, and collected in granaries in 
Srinagar, and then sold by the Government officials ! 
Among other things, he acknowledged that this system 
threw upon the local authorities the regulation of the 
prices of grain, and said that he, for one, would like 
to introduce a change, but that there were difficulties, 
and so on. He further spoke strongly of his master’s 
desire to encourage external commerce and popular 
education. 

That evening M. — and I started together from 
Sialkdt by carriage for Lahore, which we reached tlie 
following morning, in company with Ghulam ’All 
Shah, who took leave of us sliortly alterwards. 

Thus successfully terminated my second trip to Kash- 
mir, which had lasted just over three weeks, 

Geneuat. Kemarks. — In the first place our week’s 
sojourn in the Kashmir Valley was most fortunate in 
respect of weather. Had we not been delayed by ]\I.— ’s 
indisposition, and had we arrived according to our pro- 
gramme some four days sooner, we should have just 
dropped in for bad weather, and seen comparatively 
little ! As it was, we came in for the fine only. Of 
course, this just made all the difference in the world to 
our sight-seeing, and we saw the valley to great — indeed. 
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to especial — advantage, for we had all the deep colour- 
ing, the abundance of snow, and the storm effects, 
peculiar to spring, combined with the atmospheric 
brightness, and the comparative sunshine of summer. 

Spring is, no doubt, a fine time for seeing Kashmir, pro- 
vided always that one can see it at all ! The fear is that 
the weather then may be too rough for much sight-seeing 
in a short time, though it is in the intervals between 
the storms that the finest effects of sky and landscape 
are to be seen. In our case, we had the spring weather 
just rough enough for us to see all these effects perfectly, 
and just fine enough for us to do all the sight-seeing 
completely ! 

Among the many specialities of Kashmir, the noblest 
is perhaps the snow which bounds the valley, literally 
on the sides. This, of course, is seen particularly well 
at spring-tide, when it is not in patches, or merely 
capping or crowning the mountains, or fringing the 
precipices, or clinging to the peaks, but seems to be 
spread thickly over vast areas by the abundant, even 
the lavish, hand of Nature. The eye has not, as it were, 
to search for the bits and pieces of the precious glittering 
white, but actually revels in unstinted quantities of it. 

The general colouring of the valley, however, though 
deeper perhaps, is less rich and varied in the spring 
than in the summer. I failed to see on my second visit 
the velvet turf and the luxuriant herbage, which I 
remembered to have noticed before: — especially on the 
lakes I missed the water-plants I had so much admired. 
On the other hand it is in the spring that one sees the 
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flowers of the fruit trees — especially of the apple, the 
plum and the apricot. 

The surface of the Valley is much less green in spring 
than in summer, as all the fields of this highly culti- 
vated region are either ploughed or flooded. The near 
ground thus generally looks either brown or reddish ; 
but at a distance it becomes purple, or purplish grey, 
giving a purple aspect to the plains of the Valley, while 
the flooded fields assume a blue colour, reflected from 
the sky like that of small lakes. The foliage of the 
trees, especially of the plane, is in spring rather scanty 
and pale. 

The climate of the Valley is, of course, much fresher 
and colder in the spring than in summer, and on the 
whole much more bracing ; but its productions are seen 
to less advantage. 

From a week's pleasure trip in Kashmir one cannot 
form anything like an accurate opinion regarding the 
progress of the Government or the condition of the 
people ; and more especially when one happens to be the 
guest of the ruler, it becomes invidious to attempt any 
specific questions. Still, by keeping eyes and ears open 
to what there is, by accident or otherwise, to be seen or 
heard, one can learn a little. 

As regards the revenue there really seemed to be 
money assessments of the land-tax in all the districts of 
the Mahanija’s kingdom save Kashmir itself ; even there 
the landholders had the option of one if they chose to 
avail themselves of it, which they seldom appeared to do. 
The taking of the Government share of the staple rice 
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crop of Kashmir in kind no doubt leads to abuses ; on 
the other hand the authorities, who virtually regulated 
prices, seemed to keep them very cheap — vastly cheaper 
than in the surrounding territories. This may have ap- 
peared convenient to the people at the time, but it 
really retarded the progress of the Valley. There 
seemed to be little or no excise on drugs and spirits 
in the Maharaja's territories, and very little drinking. 
The frontier duties, northern and southern, seemed 
to be levied in accordance with the Conventions. That 
this was really the case on the southern frontier I was 
assured by the native merchants of Sialkot, who were 
British subjects, and that it was about to be the case on 
the northern frontier the appointment of Mr. Drew to 
the charge of Ladakh appeared to be the best obtainable 
guarantee. 

There certainly seemed to be something of a machin- 
ery for the administration of justice ; the higher Courts 
at Srinagar and at Jammun having native Judges 
trained in British territory. There were also schools 
and dispensaries at the principal places, and the adminis- 
trative divisions of the whole country seemed to have 
been carefully arranged. 

From all accounts the Maharaja attended a good deal 
to business himself, signed all orders authorizing ex- 
penditure however small, sat frequently in Court, and 
heard important criminal trials and cases relating to 
landed property. He had built new Court-rooms for 
the disposal of public business, and record offices also. 
Each year he spent a part of his time in Jammun and a 
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part in Kashmir. His private domestic life seemed to 
be good. He rode out dail}^, and was certainly free 
from many of the frivolities and vices which but too 
often disfigure the private conduct of Oriental Princes. 
Besides his heir, he had two sons, and his oflBcers told 
me that lie insisted on their all being respectable in 
their private lives. He was in physical and moral 
energy quite capable of acting on an emergency, though 
he regarded with constant apprehension the reports made 
about his country and his Grovernment by writers in the 
Anglo-Indian Press. 

The Maharaja and his Ministers were fond of speak- 
ing of their police arrangements, and said that they had 
very little violent crime. Of course I could not myself 
judge of this fact, if it was a fact. In conversation His 
Highness, curiously enough, repeated to me the sub- 
stance of the advice tendered at more than one Viceroy’s 
Darbar, in order, as he said, to show that he knew his 
duty ! He was fond of talking about scliemes of irriga- 
tion, and the cultivation of the Kashmir Valley was 
under him at least as good as I have ever seen others of 
its sort. From my general observation I should think 
that it had increased, but one cannot be quite sure. I 
felt certain, however, that it must have done so round 
Jammiin itself, and the town had had many streets added 
to it of late years. 

Of course the Maharaja professed himself to be a 
tree planted by the British Government,” and scouted 
the idea of his intriguing with Russia. What had he — 
he would say — to hope from Russia? She would prob- 
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ably violently take away from him the kingdom which 
he ruled in peace under England ! He said also, that 
he quite appreciated the British policy in regard to 
Central Asian trade; and though that trade miglit 
not be very great in quantity, there were, he knew, 
many political advantages in fostering it for the sake 
of intercommunication between the inhabitants of the 
countries concerned. 

He was fairly well posted up in the events of the 
then recent war between Germany and France, lamenting 
the injury it had done to the shawl trade of Kashmir. 
He said he had only prevented hundreds of shawl - 
makers and weavers from deserting the land by giving 
them State assistance for their temporary support ! 

He was not averse to alluding to the services of 
his House at the Siege of Delhi, and remarked that 
Kashmir was the Paradise of the Earth — that to 
others a Paradise is only given after death, but that the 
British Government had given one to him while yet alive ! 

His Diwan Kirpa Bam was a man of considerable 
intelligence, and ambitious of earning a good admin- 
istrative repute for his master’s Government. 

Both the Maharaja and the people about him seemed 
to have a low opinion of the courage and fortitude, 
though not of the physique of the Kashmiris, and de- 
clared them to be quite unfit for military service. This 
weakness in the national character they attributed to 
the frequency of the former revolutions ! In days gone 
by, they said that the Kashmiris were brave and resolute, 
as Akbar the Great found to his cost. 
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LETTER TO LORD LYTTON, 

From DARJiLiiio, dated 30th September, 1876. 


I note herein in the briefest manner the main points to 
which a traveller to Kashmir should pay attention, if he 
be obliged to make his visit a short one. But it must 
be remembered that tlie famous Valley lias different 
aspects at different seasons. My two visits wore made in 
early spring and midsummer ; if the traveller go there in 
autumn — some points will appear differently to him 
than they did to me. 

There are three principal entrances to the valley : — 
the Banihdl route from Jammiin, used by persons of 
consequence and friends of the Maharaja; the Pir Pantsal 
route from Bhimbar, which is much the most beautiful, 
and that by which the Emperors of old used to enter, 
being strewed stage by stage with the ruins of the Great 
Mughals ; the Baramula route, running for the most 
part along banks of the Jhelam, and very important 
politically, being free from snow nearly all the year 
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round — which the other routes are not — and therefore 
practicable for troops. 

If the traveller enters by the Banihal route, he as- 
cends from the Indian side, and just tops the crest of 
the pass, when suddenly Kashmir, if the weather be 
favourable, bursts upon him in all its glory : — the valley 
is at his feet, with its rivers and lakes looking like little 
silver streaks ; and beyond it are the grand Himalayan 
snowy groups, of which Amarnath on the east, the 
great place of Hindu pilgrimage, is the nearest, and 
Nanga Parbat on the west the farthest. I should add 
that a good glass is desirable if all the view is to be 
seen. 

Descending to the valley he should stop at Vernag, 
one of the reputed sources of the Jhelam. It is a circular 
fountain with peculiarly beautiful colours in the water — 
azure, turquoise, and emerald — and still it takes reflec- 
tions ! If the trees round about have beffun to assume 
the autumn russets, their hues will be reflected in it. I 
have always thought Vernag to be the very cream of 
Kashmir, 

He will then probably proceed to Islamabad, and 
Martand close by, of which the ruins, grey and 
peculiarly massive, may be placed in the very first 
rank of Hindu remains. The front view is the finest 
architecturally, but if he goes round and looks at the 
back view with the snowy group of Konsar Nag in the 
distance, the effect is very characteristic of Kashmir. 
In the same neighbourhood are the Achhabal Gardens 
of the Mughal period. They are worth seeing no 
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doubt, but are second-rate in comparison with the other 
sights. 

From Islamabad the traveller can easily drop down 
the Jhelara by boat, passing under the old bridge at 
Bijbihara. Looking through any one of the several 
openings between its thick heavy wooden piers, he can 
get a strikingly picturesque vista of hills and snowy 
backgrounds. On nearing Srinagar, the capital of Kash- 
mir, he passes close to Pandrenthan, a curious little 
Hindu temple built in the middle of a spring-fed tank. 
It is one of the gems of the Valley. 

In Srinagar City the broad high-street is the river 
Jhclam itself, and the traveller’s equipage is a boat 
rowed by half a hundred picturesque oarsmen. And 
what a high-street it is ! Perhaps without its fellow in 
any city in the world for beauty ! Srinagar is as much 
a water city as Venice, or even more so. 

In Srinagar Lake, if the lily of the sun by day and 
the lily of the moon by night are in tlower, the traveller 
will see something worth remembering ; but the gem 
of the whole lake is the islet of plane trees in the 
middle. On the banks, there are the old plane grove, 
the Nishat Bagh with its avenues, and the Shalmar 
Gardens, redolent of the memory of the great Mughals 
and one of the most finely situated gardens in all the 
East. The traveller should try and see the play of the 
water-bed from one level to another, and the fountains, 
and also, most particularly, the carved black-stone of 
the principal building. 

In the City he should see the principal mosque, which 
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is of quite an unique style and structure. But the 
great thing to do, if he can possibly find time, is to as- 
cend the Takht-i-Sulaiman, only 1,000 feet above the level 
of the valley, and about an hour's ride up, so as to view 
the panorama of all Kashmir. I have seen all the 
finest panoramic views in Europe, and have never 
found one to compare with this. The horizon is 
bounded all round with snow, with only one or two 
breaks. In the extreme west is the Khagan Eange of 
much celebrity in frontier politics, while Mount Har- 
mukh, 16,000 and odd feet, is comparatively near, 
forming a grand feature to the north. The Lake and City 
of Srinagar are immediately below the citadel of Hari 
Parbat, rising up in the midst of them. The Jhclam 
meanders from end to end of the valley, from Vernag to 
Baramula, like a serpent with ‘‘ganoid" silvery scales. 
A vast expanse of flat terraced cultivation extends up to 
the base of shadowy mountains, some of whose sides are 
clothed with cedar forests. And to all this the great 
weather-stained stone blocks of the old Hindu temple 
on the summit of the Takht-i-Sulaiman itself form a fine 
foreground ! 

From Srinagar the traveller should descend tlie 
Jhelam, and if the weather be clear, the views of ILir- 
mukh towering up to the north, will be very fine. 
The small lake of Manas Bal on the way is hardly worth 
stopping for, and it is better to push on to the Walar 
Lake, a fitting termination to all the sights of Kashmir *. 
— a magnificent expanse of water, with overhanging hills 
rising up and up, till the eye reaches the snow ! Some- 
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times the snow is reflected in the water, especially if 
seen from the top of any neighbouring hillock, while 
the water is so pellucid, that one seems to penetrate 
with vision dov/n to unfathomable depths ! And tlien 
the water-plants {ein^hdrds), if they are out, what a 
sight they are ! Here also there is an island, with 
jungle-choked ruins in mid-lake. From its north- 
west corner there runs the well-known political line 
to Gilgit, &c. The traveller will, however, have 
local warnings against not being out on this lake after 
noontide. Indeed, it is always necessary to scan the 
sky carefully before venturing too far from shore, as the 
wind sometimes freshens very suddenly. 

From the Walar Lake he can easily make exit from 
the valley by Baramiila along with the liiver Jhelarn. 

If time permits it is as wxdl to ride up to the Gulmarg, 
a place much frequented by visitors, owing to its cool- 
ness in summer. But here there is not much to see, 
except forests of fir and pine, and, of course, fine views 
over the valley. The speciality of the place is the show 
of countless flowers immediately after the melting of 
snow in spring; but nothing of the sort is visible in 
autumn. 

The Sonamarg to the northwards of Srinagar is 
a very popular place for tourists, but a trip there and 
back takes several days. Assuming that time is short, 
and the Banihal route the one followed, and the pass 
crossed before breakfast, the following programme shows 
how the essential wonders of Kashmir can be seen in 
the smallest number of days. 
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'First day. Descend to Vcrnag, and see the place 
before breakfast ; after breakfast march by fair ridinjj 
road to Islamabad, via Achhabal, if desired. 

Second day. Visit the Martand ruins, returning to 
Islamabad. Then take boat on the Jhclam down the 
river so as to reach Bijbihara before nightfall, and see 
the bridge. During the night drop down the river by 
boat to Srinagar. 

Third day. Spend the day at Srinagar, seeing the 
City, mosque, citadel, &c. 

Fourth day. Cross the Srinagar Lake in a boat, 
see the island, the Nishat Bagh, and especially the 
Shalrnar Gardens. Stop at this last for the night in 
preference to returning to the City. 

Fifth day. Ascend the Takht-i-Sulaiman by pony, 
after re-crossing the lake from the Shalrnar Gardens. 
Then descend the hill and visit Pandrenthan, returning 
to the City, and taking boat down the Jhelam by night, 
so as to be off the Walar Lake by morning. 

Sixth day. See the Walar Lake, and be careful to 
cross it if weather permits. 

Seventh day. Go on to Baramiila by boat on the 
Jhclam. 

Thus Kashmir can be seen in a week, and that, too, 
by ladies, as I know from actual trial. It is the means 
of travelling so easily by boat at night that permits 
this. Within the valley the only unavoidable march by 
land is that from Vern% to Islamabad, the navigable 
head of Jhelam. Of course, the time may very easily 
be lengthened. 
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SIKKIM IN 1875. 


INTRODUCTIOX. 

The small political area in the Himalayas called Sikkim 
by Europeans, and variously Dinjing, Dijang, and Lho 
by its inhabitants, is divided into two parts, known as 
British and Independent Sikkim. British Sikkim 
forms the western half of the Darjiling district of Ben- 
gal, the eastern half of whicli consists of Damsang or 
Baling, a tract taken from Bhiitiin in 1866 . It lies 
directly south of Independent Sikkim, being bounded 
on the east by the Tista Eiver and the Jalpaiguri district; 
on the south by the Parniya district, and on the west 
by Nepal. Independent Sikkim lies to the north of 
the Darjiling district, which forms its entire southern 
boundary, its eastern being the Chumbi Valley belonging 
to Tibet, its northern the Tsang province of Tibet, and 
its western Nepal. Geographically it occupies the 
catchment area of the Tista, until that river enters 
British territory ; and politically it is ruled over by an 
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indigenous Eaja, under treaty with the British 1L 
ment and tributary to Tibet. j 

British Sikkim consists of two well-defin-i , . 

PCI and 

distinct tracts of country, plain and mountain ; tl 
rising abruptly out of the plains to 6,000 and 10,0^^^ 

The mountains are a portion of the outer Hima , 
and the plain a portion of the Murung or Tarai,^^^^^ 
great band of forest running along the foot of 
Himalayas. Independent Sikkim, with an area of 
2,500 square miles is, however, made up entirely of 
mountains, which are spurs running inwards from the 
mighty bounding watersheds, wherein rise the sources 
of the Tista and its tributaries ; the deep gorges created 
by these rivers being its only valleys. 

The pivots upon which the mountain systems of 
Sikkim turn are Kangchanjanga, 28,000 feet, on the 
north-west, and Dankya, 23,000 feet, on the north-east ; 
and the dividing line is the Tista, which has here a course 
due north and south. From Kangchanjanga southwards 
to the plains trends a great spur called the Singlila Range, 
forming the western boundary of Sikkim, and including 
in its course the well-known mountains Kuda or Kubra, 


24,000, Mon Lepcha and Kanglanamu, 13,000, Phalut 
or Phalalum, 12,000, and Tanglu, 10,000 feet. South- 
eastwards from Kangchanjanga runs a splendid spur 
ending in Mount Tendang, 8,000 feet, and numbering 
among its peaks Pandim, 22,000, and Narsing, 19,000 
feet. This separates the Great Eangit and Tista Rivers. 
Due east from Kangchanjanga runs a third mighty spur, 
though a comparatively short one, culminating in Mount 
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^IBi^harn, 19,000 feet. Going round to the east, we 
j|nd running southwards from Dankya in a more or 
wardering line past Ngaryam, 17,000, Chola, 
,17,000, (Hbmochi, 14,000, to Mount Betsu in Bhdtan, 
a long spur, mightier even than the Singlila Eange, and 
called generally the Chola Eange. North, and then 
west, and then south-west of Dankya there is a magni- 
ficent ridge of mountains, joining Kangchanjanga and 
Dankya, and including the lofty Chamyamu, 23,000 
feet. And lastly, due west of Dankya in the direction of 
Chamyamu is the stupendous spur named successively 
Tamcham, 21,000, and Kangchanjhaii, 23,000 feet. 
Spurs of such size as these are, of course, mountain ranges 
in themselves, and from them inwards trend many lesser 
ranges or spurs. Such for instance is the range on 
which is situated Darjiling itself, 7,000 feet, and Mount 
Sinchal, 8,000, and which is really a spur starting from 
Mount Tanglu. Similarly the Chamnaku Eange, 12,000 
feet, runs towards the Tista from near the Chola Pass. 

The Tista is said usually to rise in the Cholamu Lake, 
lying amid the northern spurs of Dankya. It is here 
the Lhachen Eiver receives the waters of the Zemu, 
which spring from the great heights between Kang- 
chanjanga and Chamyamu. Eunning southwards along 
a great spur of Kangchanjhaii called Chaugkang, and 
passing Mount Tagcham, it receives the Lhachang, 
which rises oflf Dankya itself, and follows the opposite 
side of Changkang. After this junction the river fora 
short distance is called the Lhachi, till it meets the 
Eangnyong from Kangchanjanga, when it becomes the 
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Tista, and receives successively the MoinglTroni the 
Chola Pass, the Eangchu or Eangpa from «e Takla 
and Jelap Passes; and lastly, its largest tributary in 
these hills the Great Eangit, which, with its feeders, 
drains the eastern slopes of the Singlila Eange, and the 
western slopes of Pandim, Parsing, and Tmdang. 
Among the lesser rivers to be mentioned liere are the 
Eatang straight from Kangchanjanga itself, the Kfelhet 
from the Singlila or Islampa Pass into Nepal, the Eav.\, 
man from Phalut, and the Little Eangit from Tanglu. 
After receiving the Great Eangit, the Tista rolls rapidly 
on to the plains, debouching through the gorge of Sivak 
Gola, whence, as a mighty stream it continues its course 
until it finally runs into the Brahmaputra many miles 
away in the Eangpur district. Everywhere in the hills 
its banks are precipitous and well-wooded, making it a 
beautiful stream, and, with its background of hill stretch- 
ing beyond hill, a grand picture of natural scenery 
rarelj' to be witnessed an 3 "where. 

In the heights on the borders of Sikkim are many 
tarns or lakes, and some of them of considerable size. 
Cholamu at 17,000 feet and Yumtso at 10,000 lie in 
the extreme north at the sources of the Tista ; while in 
the south-east corner lie the Chola, Chhokain, Yakla, 
Jihyusa or Jusa, Ninyetso and Beduntso, at heights 
varying from 10,000 to 15,000 feet. They are all of 
great beaut}', and have been described in some detail by 
Sir Joseph Hooker, in his Himdlai/an Journals^ and by 
the author of the diaries in this volume in his Oriental 
Experience, 
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The climate of Sikkim varies, of course, greatly as 
regards temperature, since the rivers lie very low, and 
the mountains are exceedingly lofty \ but the land is 
blessed (or cursed?) with an excessive moisture. It is 
the wettest part of the Himalayas, and that is sa\ing a 
good deal ! The bed of the Tista, which is a fair 
criterion of those of its tributaries according to relative 
position, occupies an ever-falling altitude of 17,000 feet 
at its source to [lOi) feet where it debouches on to 
the plains, but it is at a low level for a long distance 
into the mountains ; and as the temperature varies 
three degrees or tliereabouts with the elevation, tliereis 
every variety of vegetation, from that of the tropics bj^ 
the river-banks to the sterility of eternal snow in the 
great heights. But everywhere there is rain and snow 
and oft-recurring fogs. The result of tliis is that the 
Sikkim hills are tliickly clothed with vegetation on both 
sides to 12,000 feet, i.e., as far up as plants can exist ; 
whicli renders its gorges feverish and unhealthy, and 
consequently the dwelling places of the inhabitants are 
generally to be found on hill tops and mountain slopes 
beyond the reacli of exhalations from the valleys. They 
have in this way a beauty of situation that can hardly 
be surpassed anywhere in the world. 

Bounded thus by eternal snows, and being itself a 
land of deep gorges and precipitous mountains, clothed 
with forest and verdure to their very summits, Sik- 
kim is a land of extraordinary beauty. Sir Joseph 
Hooker, who went all over it, says, “ There are no flat 
valleys or plains in the whole country, no lakes or pre- 
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cipicos of any consequence below 12,000 feet, and fewer 
no bare slopes, although the latter are uniformly steep. 
Viewed from a distance on the plains of India, Sikkim 
presents the appearance — common to all mountainous 
countries — of consecutive parallel ridges, which run east 
and west. These are all wooded, and are backed by a 
beautiful range of snowy peaks, with occasional breaks 
in the foremost ranges through which the rivers de- 
bouch. Any view of the Himalayas, especially at a 
distance sufficient for the remote snowy peaks to be seen 
overtopping the outer ridges is, however, rare from the 
constant deposition of vapours over the forest-clad ranges 
during the greater part of the year, and the haziness of 
the dry atmosphere of the plains in the winter months. 
At the end of the rains, when the south-east monsoon 
has ceased to blow with constancy, views are obtained 
sometimes from a distance of nearly 200 miles. Prom 
the plains the highest peaks subtend so small an angle 
that they appear like white specks very low on the horizon, 
tipping the black lower and outer wooded ranges, which 
always rise out of a belt of haze, and, probably from 
the density of the lower strata of atmosphere, are never 
seen to rest on the visible horizon. The remarkable 
lowness on the horizon of the whole stupendous mass 
is always a disappointing feature to the new comer, 
who expects to see dazzling peaks towering in the 
air. Approaching nearer, the snowy mountains sink 
behind the wooded ones, long before the latter have 
assumed gigantic proportions ; and when they do so, 
they appear a sombre, lurid, grey-green mass of vege- 
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tation, with no brighness or variation of colour. There 
is no break in this forest caused by rocks, precipices or 
cultivation ; some spurs project nearer, and some valleys 
appear to retire further into the heart of the foremost 
great chain that shuts out all the country beyond. 

Prom Darjiling, the appearance of parallel ridges is 
found to be deceptive, and due to the inosculating spurs 
of long tortuous ranges that run north and south 
throughout the whole length of Sikkim, dividing deep 
wooded valleys which form the beds of large rivers. 
The snowy peaks here look like a long east and west 
range of mountains, at an average distance of thirty to 
forty miles Advancing into the country, this appear- 
ance proves equally deceptive, and the snowy range is 
resolved into isolated peaks situated in the meridional 
ridges ; the snow-clad spurs, projecting east and west, 
crossing one another, and being uniformly white, 
appear to connect the peaks into one grand unbroken 
range. The rivers, instead of having their origin in the 
snowy mountains, rise far beyond them. Many of their 
sources are upwards of 100 miles in a straight line from 
the plains, in a very curious country, loftier by far in 
mean elevation than the meridional ridges which run 
south from it, yet comparatively bare of snow. This rear- 
ward part of the mountain region is Tibet, where all the 
Sikkim, Bhutan, and Nepal rivers rise as small streams, 
increasing in size as they receive the drainage from the 
snow-covered parts of the ridges that bound them in 
their course. Their banks, between 8,000 and 14,000 
feet of .elevation, are generally clothed with rhododen- 
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drons, sometimes to the total exclusion of other woody 
vegetation, especially near the snowy mountains, a cool 
temperature and great humidity being the most favour- 
able conditions for the luxuriant growth of this species/" 

It is this very plant that adds so much to the beauty 
of the Sikkim heights when in full flower, for its 
blossoms are of unrivalled gorgeousness for colour and 
size. Of this a good deal will be heard in the diaries ; 
and elsewhere the author of them lias said, “ the rhodo- 
dendron trees are the most beautiful yet discovered. The 
cluster of blossoms may be described in general terms 
as being as large as a man’s head, and the h aves from 
twelve to thirteen inches long. The colouring of the 
flowers is quite superb, sometimes crimson, and sometimes 
alabaster white.” It is interesting also to note here 
that many of the plants of this species to be found in 
English gardens are due to the seeds gathered by Sir 
Joseph Hooker with characteristic energy, even while a 
captive of the Sikkim Raja ! 

To return to Sikkim scenery : it has been described 
by Major Morton, once Deputy Commissioner of 
Darjiling, as indescribably magnificent, the view of the 
snowy mountains from the heights of Phalut and 
Sabarkum in the cold season being one of unsurpassable 
beauty. A jagged line of snow connecting the two 
highest mountains in the world, Mont Everest and 
Kangchanjanga, dazzles the eye, and while the deep 
silence around impresses itself on the spectator, the 
thick clumps of pine forest, with their wide-spreading 
arms, add a weird solemnity to the scene.” 
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* Again, says the writer of the diaries — “ From the alti- 
tude of most parts of mid Sikkim an immense sweep of 
country is beheld. The deep valley of the Tista and its 
affluents, not more than 2,000 feet above sea level, lie 
below you, and from their depths you look up straight 
in one uninterrupted view to the summit of Kang- 
chanjanga ; so that deducting 2,000 from 28,000 you 
have in one sweep of the e 3 ’'e 26,000 feet of mountain 
slope, and that not in one place only, but in many 
places all over Sikkim. These and other circumstances, 
combined with the richness of the vegetation and the 
botanical interest connected therewith, also the many 
kinds of beautiful birds — this mixture of scientific and 
picturesque interest — has rendered Sikkim the desire 
of every one to behold.” 

Then, again, up in the heights where lie lakes and 
tarns in the sterile land beyond the reach of vegetation, 
the country has a superb beauty of its own, arising from 
the wonderful hues of the waters, the exquisite tints of 
the distant snows, the magnificent extent of view every- 
where obtainable, and the subdued lighting of the 
atmosphere, than which “ anything more lovely it is 
hard to conceive.” 

But this land of marvellous scenery has a terrible 
drawback in its weather. The traveller has really to 
undergo great hardships. The mist and rain are pro- 
voking beyond the power of description. He has to 
march in the wet, to unpack his tent in the wet, to lie 
down to sleep in the wet, to pack up again in the wet ; 
and for hours and sometimes for days together he lives 
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in the wet ! ’’ In the heights the average summer day 
is this : a fine morning, but biting cold ; a clouded sky 
by 10 A.M., melting into snow by noon; a dismal after- 
noon that makes one “ feel very miserable in the even- 
ing ” ; a clear cold starry midnight. It will be seen, 
therefore, that Sikkim rejoices in a climate which, 
though extremely favourable for vegetation, is peculiarly 
rigorous as regards mankind. 

Over the stupendous mountain walls that form the 
actual boundaries of Sikkim are several passes ; but of 
these we need not concern ourselves now with any 
except the most important. In the extreme north into 
Tibet are the Dankya, 18,000, and the Kangdalama, 

16.000 feet ; and in the south-east are the two important 
passes at about 15,000 feet of Chola and Yakla into 
the Chumbi Valley of Tibet, and at 12,000 the Jelap 
on the future highroad between India and China via 
Tibet. To this last leads a regularly engineered road 
from India vid Darjiling, Damsang, and Eenak. Lastly, 
to the west is the Singlila or Islamp*^ Pass into Nepal, 

10.000 feet, over which the Gorkha irruptions into 
Sikkim at the end of the last and tne commencement of 
the present century were conduc^^d. 

Before closing this geographical SKetch it is necessary 
to say something of East Nepal as seen from the 
Singlila Eange in order to adequately explain the 
diaries. Nepal is drained by three main river systems 
— those of the Ghagra, the Gandak and the Kosi, all of 
which eventually find their way into the Ganges. The 
most easterly of these is the Kosi, having seven main 
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two of which, the Bhiitia Kosi and the 
Aran rise in Tibet far behind the Southern Himdlayas. 
Of the feeders of the Kdsi the Tambar is that which is 
nearest Sikkim, rising, indeed, in the great heights to 
the west of Kangchanjanga, and all its left bank, or 
eastern, tributaries in the Singlila Eange. It is the view 
of? their narrow valleys and the mighty ranges across 
them that is visible from the Singlila mountains ; though 
the great heights, such as Mont Everest, 29,000 feet, 
are much further to the west ; Everest itself towering 
above the left bank of the Aran at the point where it 
bursts through the Southern Himalayas. Our know- 
ledge of this region is entirely dependent on Sir Joseph 
Hookers account of his journey thither in 1848, in 
which is detailed with characteristic fullness and 
accuracy all that a traveller without any previous guide 
could note, but it is not necessary to enter into this 
point further here. 

The population of Independent Sikkim is naturally 
very small, abrupt 5,000 only. Of these, 2,600 are 
Lepchas, 1,000 Limbus, and 1,500 Bhutias. The 
Lepchas are the aborigines of Sikkim, the Limbus are 
immigrants Ea«^^.rn Nepal, and the Bhutias from 
Bhutan. In the i)arjiling district is collected a most 
heterogeneous population comprising every class of 
Nepali, aborigines of several parts of the Lower Bengal 
and Assam Hills, and the usual tribes and castes of the 
neighbouring and even distant portions of India. 
With these, however, we need not concern ourselves 
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now, and it will suffice to describe briefly the Lepchas, 
the Limbus, and the Lhutias. 

The Lepchas are a short but well-built race, Tibetan 
in feature, and somewhat in habit, womanish in appear- 
ance, and never Imndsome.- They are moral as things 
go in the Himalayas, honest as among themselves, 
timid, peaceful, and fond of ornaments ; naturally frank, 
polite, humorous, good natured, open hearted, and free 
handed. They are gross feeders, but indolent, fond of 
change, and given to an out-door life ; and are very 
poor, for they have no idea of cultivation beyond clear- 
ing a spot of virgin soil, and scraping up its surface with 
the rudest of agricultural implements, repeating the 
process elsewhere as soon as that particular area is 
exhausted. 

The Limbus are a race of Tibetan origin from parts of 
Eastern Nepal, where they once ruled, being dislodged 
with difficulty from their stronghold by the Gorkhas. 
In character they are said to be brave and cruel ; but 
they are of very similar habits to the Lepchas — with 
whom they will intermarry, and who call them Changs — 
though they are somewhat more slender in appearance. 
At the same time the two tribes differ altogether in 
language and dress. 

The Bhutias may be divided into three classes — those 
of Tibet, Sikkim, and Bhutan. Taking the inhabitants 
of Bhutan — Dharma Bhutias as they are usually called 
after their spiritual chief the Dharma Eaja — as the 
type, they are a dark, powerful, finely made race, Tibetan 
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in feature, language, and religion ; but of a very un- 
pleasing character, being described as vain, rude, inacces- 
sible, sulky, quarrelsome, turbulent, cowardly and cruel, 
and grossly immoral and drunken withal. Their 
brethren of Sikkim and Tibet — especially the latter — 
share their bad qualities in a lesser degree, are fairer, 
and though not so fine in appearance, are more robust. 
The Bhiitias are more industrious than the Lepchas, 
and, being better cultivators, are in a sense better off. 

On the whole the dwellings of the people in Sikkim, 
though primitive, may be called comfortable. The 
Lepchas, being most skilful woodsmen, will in a very 
short time build themselves a hut of bamboos, much 
after the Burmese fashion, which is watertight and, for 
a Lepcha, sufficiently warm. As much may be said 
for the Limbus. The houses of the Bhutias are every- 
where to be noted for their superior construction, 
“ being built of rubble, stone or clay, of two, three, and 
sometimes four stories. All the floors are neatly 
boarded with deal, and on two sides are well constructed 
verandahs, ornamented with carved and painted wood- 
work. The workmanship displays considerable skill in 
joinery, the panelling being very good of its kind. The 
roofs are made of shingles of pine, five or six feet in 
length, laid over a framework of wood, and kept in their 
places with stones. Immediately under this roof is a 
store room for dried turnips, grain, &c. ; and the floor 
of this apartment, which is made of concrete clay, forms 
a second roof to the remainder of the house. The great 
desideratum is a chimney.'' 
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The excessive poverty of the RAja of Sikkim and, 
from a pecuniary point of view, of his people, is best 
gauged by the two facts that he has no money revenue 
at all, and that his revenue in kind, consisting of agri- 
cultural produce and transit duties, is reckoned at about 
a rupee and a half per head of the population, i,e, less by 
a great deal than £1,000 a year ! He has, however, some 
income, for the British Government has given him an 
allowance that has varied a good deal under current cir- 
cumstances, and is now about £1,200 a year! His 
system of government, therefore, though extremely 
interesting as an ethnological study, is of necessity as 
primitive as it can well be. The only account of it that 
seems to exist is to be found in Mr. Edgar’s Report 07i 
Sikkim and the Tibetan Frontier, The Raja himself is a 
foreigner, i,e, he is a Tibetan residing half the year in 
the Chumbi Valley, which belongs altogether to Tibet, 
and where he has a house. So is his general Minister 
or Diwan, who is always a near relative. Sir Joseph 
Hooker says that they come of a family of just respect- 
able extraction ” in Tibet, and that neither the best 
Tibetan families, nor the Chinese commissioners with 
the Dalai and Tashi Lamas consider them worthy of 
notice. However, the Raja is lord of Sikkim, and thus 
governs it according to Mr. Edgar. “ There are twelve 
Kazis,* and several other officers of various names, who 
exercise jurisdiction over specific tracts of land. Each 
of these officers assesses the revenue payable by all the 

♦ The use of this and other Muhammadan official terms in Nepal 
and other Him^ayan States is noteworthy, and not well explained. 
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people settled on the lands within his jurisdiction, and 
keeps the greater portion for himself, paying over to the 
Baja a certain fixed contribution. At the same time, 
he lias no proprietary right in the land, though the 
Kaz's have at least a kind of hereditary title to their 
office. The Kazis and other officers exercise limited 
civil and criminal jurisdiction within the lands the 
revenue of which they collect, all important cases being 
referred to the Baja and decided by the Minister and 
the Diwans, who are three in number. 

‘‘ The cultivators have no title to the soil, and a 
man may settle down on and cultivate any land he may 
find unoccupied without going through any formality 
whatever, and when once he has occupied the land, no 
one except the Baja can turn him out. But the Baja 
can eject him at any time, and if he should cease to 
occupy the land he would not retain any lien upon it. 
There is a kind of tenant right, however, under which 
cultivators are enabled to dispose of unexhausted im- 
provements. Thus, a man who has terraced a piece of 
hill-side could not sell the land, but is allowed to sell 
the right of using the terrace. This custom is acknow- 
ledged not to be absolutely a right, but more of the 
nature of an indulgence on the part of the Baja, by 
whom it was allowed to grow up for the sake of 
convenience. 

‘‘ The land is not assessed and pays no revenue. The 
assessment is on the revenue-payer personally, and in 
theory he is supposed to be allowed the use of the Baja s 
land in order that he may live and be able to render to 
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the Eajd the services which he is bound .to do as the 
Eaja^s live chattel ; and possibly if the system were 
carried to theoretical perfection, he would be bound to 
give over to the Eajd all the produce of the land — that 
is, all the fruit of his labour, beyond what might be 
actually necessary to support himself and his family. 
In practice the subject is only bound to give a certain 
portion of his labour, or of the fruit of his labour, to 
the State ; and when he does not give actual service, 
the amount of his property is roughly assessed, and his 
contribution to the State fixed accordingly ; but such 
an assessment is made without the slightest reference 
to the amount of land occupied by the subject. The 
value of his wives and children, slaves, cattle, furniture, 
&c,, are all taken into account, but not the extent of 
his fields/^ 

Eegarded from its ethnological aspect, Mr. Edgar 
then shows in his Report how widely spread this system 
is in the Indo-Chinese States, in Manipur, Bhutan, 
Tibet and Burma ; in Kuchar, Assam and Nepal. He also 
points out that something like it existed in ancient 
Egypt, as indicated in the 47th chapter of Genesis ; 
that it perhaps underlies the forced labour and Govern- 
ment monopolies of modern Egypt, and probably also 
some of the land revenue systems of China. As regards 
ancient Egypt, he notes that ‘"just as the land of the 
priests ' became not Pharaoh’s,' so in Sikkim the Lamas 
are not bound to labour for the Eaja, and pay no dues 
of any kind, no matter how much land may be cultivated 
by themselves or their bondsmen.” 
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The historical information obtainable about Sikkim is 
very meagre, and what there was of local record — a very 
fine MS. kept at Pemyangchi — was destroyed by the 
Gorkhas during their irruption in 1814. Practically, 
no European has ever seriously enquired into the history 
of Sikkim, and all that is known is that the Raja's 
family came from Tibet and settled at Qantak, where 
about 300 years ago it was represented by one Penchho 
Namge. At that time a number of monks of the 
Dukpa sect — of which more presently — left Tibet owing 
to the ascendancy of the opposition sect of Oalukpas, 
and emigrated to Sikkim. Penchho Namge took them 
under his protection, and with their help made himself 
Raja of Sikkim, including that portion of it now belong- 
ing to the Darjiling district, aiding them in turn to con- 
vert the Lepchas to the Dukpa form of the Buddhist 
faith. He then removed to Rabdenchi, close to 
Pemyangchi, where the remains, of his palace and fort 
are still to be found. The next ascertainable points 
are that in 17SS the Gorkhas took the Murung or Tariii 
tract from the Raja, and that in 1814, when the Nepal 
War with the English broke out, the Sikkim Rtija joined 
us, being considerably punished during the fighting by 
the Gorkhas, who plundered his chief monasteries and 
drove him across the Tista. However, he reaped his 
reward when the war was over, by the restoration of 
the Murung tract, and the protection of the Englisli 
against the Gorkhas. 

We are now brought to the foundation of Darjiling as 
a sanatorium, and subsequently as a British district. 
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In 1828 a frontier dispute broke out between Nepal 
and Sikkim, and while this was going on Mr. J. W. 
Grant visited Darjiling, and wrote to Lord William 
Bentinck, then Governor-General, pointing out its value 
as a place of refuge for the sick, as a commercial depot, 
and as a commanding military position. This led to 
the purchase of the Darjiling Station, after negociation, 
by the British Government from the Raja for an 
annuity of £300, subsequently increased to £600 ; and 
to the well-known Archibald Campbell being appointed 
its first Superintendent in 1S40, a post which he held 
till 1 862 to the incalculable benefit of the place. The 
Raja, however, could not manage to keep what he had 
thus obtained, for he and his people were inveterate 
kidnappers. Slavery had been an old institution in 
Sikkim, and the Native Government, in order to keep it 
up, were guilty of two gross offences, viz , of providing 
themselves with slaves from British territory, and of 
attempting to recover their own absconding slaves from 
the same. In 1849, in order to enforce their demands 
for the cession of these runaways, they imprisoned 
Sir Joseph Hooker and Campbell while travelling in the 
Chamnaku Valley — as regards the outer world, by far the 
most celebrated act they ever performed ! As a punish- 
ment for this characteristic piece of childish folly, the 
Murung district and the hill tracts of Darjiling west 
of the Tista were confiscated, and the Raja's allowance 
was stopped. He was, however, so impoverished by this, 
that the allowance had to be renewed, and, it may be 
remarked, that this taking away of their lowland 
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possessions is the way to punish these highland chiefs. 
It brought the Bhdtias to reason, and, as will be seen 
later on, it can be used with effect on the N<5palis if 
necessary. The fact is that what real wealth these hill 
sovereigns have, lies in their estates and lands at the 
foot of their mountains. 

But it seems that in 1850 the Native Government 
was not sufficiently punished, for the kidnapping went 
on, till at last, in ISCO, an expedition was sent to Tarn- 
lung, where the Ibija lives during the summer, and the 
local notables were bound down by a treaty sufficiently 
strict. Since then, until very lately, they have been on 
their good behaviour, which has resulted in the Raja’s 
allowance being raised to £1,200. It may be as well 
to add here that the eastern of Bamsang tract of the 
Darjiling District was taken Irom Bhutan, after the war 
of 18G4, brought about by the foolish and insulting 
attitude of the Bhutias to our envoy, Sir Ashley Eden. 

The entries in the following journals now oblige us 
to consider a most intricate and difficult subject — the 
modern Buddhism of the Himalayas. Taken as a whole, 
it may be said that the highly philosophic faith of the 
older books with which, after a fashion, Mr. Edwin 
Arnold has made the British reader familiar — bears just 
that much resemblance to the modern very gross 
superstition, as a foundation in such matters must 
always exhibit towards the superstructure raised upon 
it. Confining ourselves strictly to that part of the 
Himalayas which we have been discussing all along, it 
seems that Buddhism really came into Sikkim from 
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Tibet in the sixteenth century, though the local tradition 
says that Urgyen Eimbochhe, i.e,^ Padmasambhava, 
the Buddhist teacher of Urgyen (Uddayana), or Lahore, 
and the introducer of Buddhism into Tibet in the 
eighth century, visited Sikkim on his return to India, 
and chose Tasiding as the site of a monastery. The 
religion that Padmasambhava inculcated was a very 
corrupt one, and much overladen with the sensuous 
Saiva variety of the Tantrik philosophy of India ; and 
we find, in place of the pure and noble teaching of 
Buddha and his immediate successors, a highly com- 
plicated theology based on ideas and doctrines of a 
Hindu origin ! According to this, the Prime, or Adi, 
Buddha, who is not at all the Buddha with whom 
Europeans are familiar, but rather an abstract deity, was 
possessed of inherent jndna and dhydna^ or wisdom and 
meditation, and by five spontaneous acts of jndna and 
dhydna he created the five Dhyaui Buddhas, viz., 
Akshobhya, Vairochana, Ratnasambhava, Amitabha, 
and Amogasiddha. Each Dhyani Buddha in the same 
manner created a Bodhisattva, viz., Samantabhadra, 
Vajrapani, Ratnapani, Padmapani or Avalokit&vara, 
and Visvapani. Of these, Amitabha Buddha and his 
son, or Bodhisattva, Avalokitesvara Padmapani are 
they who have taken the firmest hold on the popular 
imagination, and whose images are most frequently to 
be seen. They all have in Tibet, and consequently in 
Sikkim, names which translate either their Sanskrit 
ones or Sanskrit terms for their attributes. The above 
names are Sanskrit, and have been used because they 
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are far more familiar to Europeans than the Tihetiin. 
Similarly Sanskrit terms will be employed throughout 
this description, it being sufficient to indicate its meaning 
whenever a Tibetan term is necessary. 

As the evil teaching of the Tantrik philosophy sank 
deeper and deeper into the Himalayan Buddhism, the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, increased to six in number, 
were invested with female energies, or wives, called 
Saktis ; and in addition to the Dhyani Buddhas a set 
of seven Manusha, or Mortal, Buddhas, of whom Sakya 
Muni, the Buddha of the original Buddhism, was lield 
to be the chief, were invented and granted a due com- 
plement of Bodhisattvas and Saktis ; but as these 
belong more to Nepal than to Sikkim and Tibet, they 
need not be noticed further now. Then, by the adop- 
tion of a very ancient doctrine, beings were divided 
into celestial (Idkesvara) and mortal, and these last into 
six progressive classes, i, e., the soul has in a succession 
of lives to migrate by the performance of good works 
from the lowest to the highest class, in order to attain 
nirvana, or absorption into the divine essence ; the ulti- 
mate — indeed, the so remotely ultimate as to be the 
practically unattainable — aim of all Buddhists. These 
six classes are ndraka, the damned ; preta, goblins ; 
tiryagga, brute-beasts ; manually a, man ; amra and 
daiiya, demi-gods ; sura and dha, gods. 

Such in merest outline is the doctrine, under the 
name of Buddhism, that was introduced by Urgyen 
Eimbochhe, and continued, with various additions and 
«plitting-up into sectarian divisions, till the fourteenth 
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century, when there arose in Tibet a great priest or 
Ldma, called Tsangkhapa, who set up to be a purist 
reformer, and attempted, after a fashion, to resuscitate 
the original or true faith of Buddhism. This created 
a great schism, and the old and new sects became 
sharply separated, even in dress ; the old wearing red 
caps and calling themselves Dukpas, and the new, 
yellow caps, and being called Galukpas. The Galukpas 
eventually triumphed in Tibet and among the Tatars ; 
but the Dukpas remained in the ascendent in Nepal 
and Bhutan, and, as we have already seen, in Sikkim. 

Tsangkhapa established himself at Galdan, and 
founded the first great Lama's chair ; but his contem- 
porary, Gedun Tubpa, of Tashi, or commonly Teshu, 
Lhumpo made himself a far greater name as the Tashi 
Lama, and was the first to introduce the famous system 
of avatdras, by which a ruling Lama’s successor is an 
infant, who is supposed to be the incarnation \avatdra) 
by metempsychosis of the Lama just deceased. Gedun 
Tubpa called himself an incarnation of Amitabha 
Buddha, and all the Tashi Lamas since his death in 
1473 have been incarnations of himself. The fifth in 
succession to Gedun Tubpa, named Navang Losang, 
established himself at Lhasa as the Dalai Lama in 1640, 
and founded, as the incarnation of Avalokitesvara Pad- 
mapani, the Bodhisattva, an avatdri chair \ and since he 
made himself master of all Tibet, it has become the 
most important and best known of all. 

The avatdn system is now widely spread, and every 
head of a monastery with any claims to importance is 
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the incarnation of its founder ; but there are five chief 
avatdri Lama’s chairs, viz., in order of importance, the 
Dalai Lama of Lhasa, the Tashi (or Teshu) Lama of 
Taslii Lhumpo, the Khampo of Galdan, all in Tibet 
proper ; the Dharma R(i ja of Bhiitan, and the Taranatli 
Lama of Urga Kuren in Mongolia. All these Lamas are 
spiritual lords, and though, as in the case of the Dalai 
Lamas especially, they can assume temporal power, and 
are theoretically temporal as well as spiritual lords, they 
constitutionally delegate their political authority to 
ministers. Thus the Dalai Lama is represented politi- 
cally by the Geshub Eimbochhe, an official chosen by 
a constitutional law from among the heads of certain 
monasteries, themselves all avatdri Lamas. So, too, 
the Dharma Eiija is represented by the Deb Eaja, a 
layman, ostensibly elected bya constitutionally appointed 
board. The relation between the Eaja of Sikkim and 
his Diwan is also evidently somewhat of a similar 
nature. 

It is now necessary to explain a few terms. Gedun 
means the clergy as a body, and lama is a monk ; but 
amongst the Galukpas, where the monks are in classes, 
a full-blown one is styled a gelong. Among the Sikkim 
Dukpas, however, the position seems to be reversed, 
and there the gelong is a monk, and the Idma a chief 
monk. They commonly use three ritualistic instru- 
ments, viz., the dilbu, or prayer-bell; the dorje, or 
sceptre (thunderbolt), representing the well-known vajra 
of ancient India, and the chhdkhor, or prayer-cylinder so 
familiar to all. They also erect buildings peculiar to 
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themselves, and fill their temples with images, the chief 
of which must be noticed presently. A gompa is a 
monastery, a Ihdkhang is a temple, and a Iddang is a 
monk’s house. The well-known ancient chaitga (or 
ckaii), or mortuary shrine, is called a cJilidten, and the 
Indian stupa (or tope), or relic-holder, a dungien. The 
marii (or domani), or mendong, a very common object, is 
a dyke of holy inscribed stones from ten feet to half 
a mile in length, to walk over which is a '' good work 
unto salvation ; ” and lastly, in every temple is a 
thsdkhang, or mortuary chamber, wherein medallions, 
stamped with the figures of deceased Lamas are kept. 

The images usually to be found in the temples are as 
follows : — Sangya Koncho, or Shakya Tubpa, or Sakya 
Muni, i.e., Buddha, seated with his right hand on his 
right knee, and his left in liis lap holding his alms-dish, 
his body yellow, and his hair short, curly, and blue 
or black. Chho Koncho or Dharma, the Law, per- 
sonified as a white woman with four arms, two raised 
in prayer, the third holding a garland, and the fourth 
a lotus. Gedun Koncho, or Sangha, the Church per- 
sonified : the right hand on the right knee, the left 
holding a lotus. Champa, or Maitreya, the future 
Buddha, seated with both hands raised, body yellow, 
hair short, curly, and blue or black. Jaraya, or 
Manjusri the most famous mortal Bodhisattva ; a 
yellow figure, seated with his right hand raised and 
holding a flaming sword and his left hand carrying a 
lotus. Chanresig, or Chagnadorje, or Dorjesempa, i. e., 
Avalokitesvara the Dhyani Bodhisattva ; a white figure 
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standing, with his right hand by his side and his left 
carrying a lotus. Lagnadorje, or Vajrapani the Dhyiini 
Eodhisattva ; a yellow figure standing, with left hand 
empty and the right carrying a lotus. Tungsa, or 
Amoghasiddha the Dhyani Buddha; a green figure 
seated, with his left hand in his lap holding a lotus and 
his right raised to teach. To these may be added 
Hopame, or Amitabha, the most celebrated Dhyani 
Buddha, progenitor of Avalokltesvara ; a red figure 
seated, with both hands in his lap holding a lotus. It 
may be here noted also that each Dhyani Buddha has 
his specific colour, which indicates also his wife, or 
Sakti, and his son, or Bodhisattva : thus Akshobhya is 
blue or black, Eatnasambhava yellow, Amitabha red, 
and Amoghasiddha green. Also the Buddhas and 
Saktis are represented seated, and the Bodliisattvas 
standing. To these must be added, where the Tantrik 
teachings have sunk deeply. Dolma, or Tara, the wife or 
Sakti of Amoghasiddha, a green figure seated : her right 
hand on her knee, her left holding a lotus. Varchu, or 
Chansumpa, a three-eyed form of the Hindu god Siva, 
of a low type, and his consort Todephama, or Chan- 
summa ; a similar three-eyed form of the bloody goddess 
Kali. In N^pal, where the filthy esoteric doctrines 
of the Tantrik philosophers have most prevailed, there 
is a great number more of such objects, but they need 
not concern us now. 

A few words are desirable, before concluding this 
introduction, as to the monasteries and Lamas of Sikkim. 
The external appearance of the monasteries and gompaa 
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or chapels attached to them, are sufficiently described in 
the journals themselves, so no more need be said about 
them now ; and there is a good deal also told us about 
the Ldmas and their social and political status, but tlie 
following additional remarks as to this seem advisable : — 
The Lamas of Sikkim, in common with those of the 
neighbouring States of Tibet and Bhutan, form a con- 
siderable section of the general population, and occupy 
nearly all the important posts. The chief Lama in 
Sikkim is called the Kubgen Lama, and is an avatar a 
of the founder of Changchiling, the head of which sub- 
sequently removed his seat to Pemyangchi, hard by; 
and who now, under circumstances to be presently re- 
lated, has his chief abode at the monastery of Ladang, 
near Tamlung. The position of the Kubgen Lama, and 
of the superior Lamas generally, is well illustrated by 
the following remarks of Mr. Edgar : — The Kubgen 
Lama is head of nearly two-thirds of the monasteries in 
Sikkim. Pemyangchi was the residence of all his 
predecessors until some few years ago, when the avafdra 
appeared in the family of the Rdjd, whose eldest soti, 
the brother of the present (1873) llaja, toas discovered to 
be Kubgen, The Eaja, in order to have his son near 
him, formed the Ladang monastery for him, where he 
resided, till, on the death of his second brother, who had 
been held to be heir to Sikkim, a dispensation was 
obtained for his marriage, and he was acknowledged to 
be heir apparent. He died, however, without children, 
and his next surviving brother, the present Rdjd, was 
taken from the Phodang monastery^ of which he was Ldma^ 
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married, and declared heir apparent The avatar a of 
the Kubgen Lama meanwhile reappeared in a very 
humble family/* 

As to the monasteries, it must suffice now to state 
that the chief are those of Ladang, Phedang, and Phen- 
chang, all near Tamlung; and Pemyangchi, Chang- 
chiling, Tasiding, Ealang, Eamteg, Dikiling, Phodang, 
and Yangang, outside; of these Changchiling, Pem- 
yaugchi, and Ladang are practically one foundation. 

Among the Lamas there is one name to be found 
constantly mentioned in all accounts of our doings in 
Sikkim and Bhutan, and, of course, in the diaries — that 
of Chibu Lama. He was sprung from an old and 
respectable Sikkim family of Tibetan origin, dwelling at 
Tamlung, near the Eaja’s house, and was early a man of 
influence and mark, for he seems to have been one of the 
first to learn Hindustani, a qualification that gave him 
much political importance. When Sir J. Hooker and 
Dr. Campbell were insulted and imprisoned by the 
Sikkim Court in 1849, he befriended them throughout, 
and as a reward obtained a very large estate of about 
75,000 acres near Dar jiling on the annexation of Sikkim 
territory, which subsequently took place. On this he 
resided till his death in 1806. He was, for the second 
time, of great service not long before his death, as he 
volunteered to accompany Sir Ashley Eden on his 
mission to Bhutan in 1864, and was with him through- 
out that trying time, doing all he could to smooth 
matters for him, and being in considerable personal 
danger. 
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With this note the reader has been informed of all 
that he need know in order to comprehend the entries 
in the journals, and it is now only necessary to point 
out that the first diary refers to a journey made entirely 
within the limits of the Sikkim portion of the Darjiling 
District ; and that the second takes us first to that part 
of the district that originally belonged to Bhutan, and 
afterwards into Independent Sikkim. 



A DIAKY OF TKAVEL 


IN 

THE BRITISH PORTION OF SIKKIM, 

Between the 6th and 16th May, 1875. 


The plan of this journey was to march from Darjiling 
to Phalut, or Phalalum, the point of junction be- 
tween the boundaries of Nepal, Darjiling, and Inde- 
pendent Sikkim, distant sixty miles, and back, along 
the line indicated by the boundary pillars erected 
on the frontier between British and Nepali terri- 
tory, which runs along a ridge from 10,000 to 12,000 
feet high, forming part of the Singlila Eangc. This 
ridge is the most interesting of all in the Eastern 
Himalayas, as it is a part of a spur which runs straight 
from Kangchanjanga, 28,000 feet above the sea, south- 
ward to the plains of the Tarai, and commands Nepal 
on one side, and Sikkim and Darjiling on the other. It 
also ibrms the watershed of two great river systems, 
for the streams on its western flank run into the Kdsi, 
an affluent of the Ganges, while those on it6 eastern 
flank run into the Tista, an affluent of the Brahma- 
putra. 
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The party consisted of myself. Dr. Staples, and Mr. 
Edgar, the Deputy-Commissioner of Daijiling. Our 
chief native attendants were Tenduk, a Lepcha, and 
manager of the estate of the late Chibu Lama, so well 
known in our affairs with Bhutan; Gelong a Sikkim 
Bhdtia, and a ialmlddr or sub-collector of land revenue 
and Lachhmi Kanta, a Gorklia Brahman of Kathmandu 
in N^pal, and an inspector of police. All three were 
men of intelligence, local knowledge, and physical 
endurance, first-rate guides and managers on a march. 

The following is the itinerary of this journey : — 


6th. 

Tanglu 

. 25 miles. 

7th. 

Sandakphu 

• „ 

8th. 

Charati 

• • 8 „ 

9th. 

Phalut 

. . 12 „ 

10th, 

Khusa 

• • 3 „ 

11th. 

Saharkum . 

• • 3 

12th. 

Sandakphu . 

. . 14 „ 

13th. 

Halt. 


14th. 

Tanglu 

• 10 „ 

15th, 

Halt. 

' 

16th. 

Darjiling 

- . 25 „ 


Thursday, May (Sih, 1875. — We started at 1 v m. 
from Darjiling for Mount Tanglu, distant 25 miles 
along a good bridie-road, which had been recently made 
for fast riding by Mr. Edgar, passing through a iorest of 
oaks, chestnuts, magnolias, and laurels. The laurels 
were especially fine, from 60*to 80 feet high, with moss- 
grown trunks looking as if draped in green velvet. 

* These two men had previously accompanied Mr. Edgar in his 
journey of 1873, which resulted in his on ISiHtm and the 

Tihetan Frontier. 
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We reached our camp on Mount Tanglu, 10,080 feet, 
at half-past four, and found the summit enveloped in a 
mist, which shortly afterwards lifting itself up to the 
south-east, like a curtain, dislayed the Mai and Myong 
rivers wandering through the plains in the distance. 
Otherwise the evening closed in darkly, but the tempera- 
ture was pleasant enough. Mount Tauglu is on the 
frontier between British and Nepali territory, and 
commands the main road from Nepal to Ddrjiling. 

Friday, May 1th , — The morning broke very clear in 
the direction of the plains of North Bengal, which are 
seen from Tanglu to the highest advantage. On the 
east the Tista and on the west the Kdsi, both snow-fed 
rivers, can be made out — the direct distance between 
them being about 112 miles — and intermediately lesser 
rivers, viz., the Mahanadi, the Balasan, the Edhini, the 
Eekhti, the Myong and the Mai. I hardly know any 
bird's-eye view of the Indian plains in which so many 
rivers can be seen. From Tanglu also there is a first- 
rate view of the snow}'- mountains, so well described by 
Sir Joseph Hooker in his Himdlayaii Journals.^ They 
were, however, but partially visible that morning, the 
summit only of the Kangchanjanga group appearing 
above the layers of cloud, which strangely enough were 
reflected on the surface of a little tarn, or tank, close to 
our camp ! Excepting these views there is nothing 
particular to be seen at Tanglu in the way of rock, 
forest, or other feature, save, perhaps, some aged yew 
trees a short way from the camping ground. 

♦ Vol. r., pp. 18 i, 185 
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After enjoying the views we marched for Sandakphu, 
distant 16 miles, and 11,963 feet high. The road for 
the first few miles crossed grassy undulations, and then 
descended very sharply down the side of Mount Tanglu 
through the extensive thickets of bamboo so common in 
this neighbourhood. Then, leaving the mountain, it 
passed, by a fatiguing series of ascents and descents, 
through forests diversified by the white flowers of the 
magnolia and the pale yellow ones of the falconeri species 
of rhododendron, some of which last were covered with 
flowers, and on one 150 bunches were counted (!), till it 
took us to a little lake called KaMpokhri, from the ink- 
black hue of its waters, at the foot of the Sandakphu 
mountain. This we then began to ascend, and soon 
specimens of the silver fir {ahies webbiana) came into 
view, gradually thickening into forests near the summit. 
At noon we reached our camp, which was carefully 
placed in a hollow near the top, sheltered between some 
firs and a crag of gneiss rock ; — gneiss breaking out all 
over the top of the mountain in very fine masses. Here 
we found small lilac rhododendrons in flower, growing 
all about the place. 

By this hour the distant mountains were hidden by 
clouds, which, however, threw great shadows of a deep 
violet hue all over the nearer ravines and valleys, quite 
crowded with firs. The view of the snows from this 
spot, combining the two great points of Kangchanjanga 
and Mont Everest, though we failed to see it, is 
known to be first-rate ; and so, what with rocks and 
flowers and fir forest and snow view, this encampment 
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in fine May weather is one of the most beautiful in 
the Darjiling country. 

We found on examination that, though the firs in 
the liollows were still intact, there had been a wasteful 
destruction of them all along the ridge by cattle- 
graziers ; and Tenduk told ns that they took the bark in 
order to pack their salt and such like articles in it, 
adding that the timber was of inferior value. These 
firs, thoiigli not so fine in appearance as the best forests 
of the kind in the Simla Hills, are much more uniformly 
extensive, spreading almost all over the whole moun- 
tain, and have a wild weird appearance. 

By degrees the clouds turned into mist, and then into 
rain, and the evening closed in very wet and dark. We 
W’ere, how^ever, able to keep our bonfires alight. The 
rain lasted all night ; but despite the altitude of almost 
12,000 feet, w^e did not feci cold. 

Satukdav, May %ih . — The morning was dark and 
rainy, but as soon as the rain abated we marched for 
Charati, only eight miles distant on a road running 
along the ridge of tlie mountain without any note- 
w'orthy ascent or descent. We passed by some masses 
of gneiss, which looked quite majestic when dimly seen 
through the mist, and then crossed the heights of Chan- 
dugeri, the grassy knolls of which w^ere covered with a 
purple primrose, the snow having but very recently 
melted there. 

AVe next entered the region of a beautiful scarlet 
rhododendron, much larger in the flower than any 
species I have ever seen, and I regret that on inquiry 1 

VOL. n. 0 
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was unable to ascertain its botanical name. Each head 
of its flowers has from twenty to thirty bells, and each 
bell is about two inches in length and one in diameter ; 
so that a head of flowers is from three to four times as 
large as a man’s closed fist ! The plants are generally 
shrubby, but sometimes develop into small trees with 
a pinkish bark, and most of them have fifty heads of 
flowers at led' ; some as many as 100 ; some even 150 ! 
In two parallel valleys the northern side was, we 
found, almost covered with these gorgeous flowers, and 
one can fancy the floral spectacle presented by a hill- 
side some 400 feet high, and stretching, perhaps, 
nearly a mile, thus covered with pink and scarlet ! 

We then passed through forests of firs, gloomy with 
clouds and full of aged, gnarled, and moss-clad trunks, 
to our camp, about 10,200 feet in height. It rained 
heavily all the afternoon, and we saw nothing whatever 
in the way of views. 

Sunday, May 9t/i . — The morning was very dark and 
thick, but I was able to make some studies of a juniper 
{juniperus recurva), of which there were some fine clumps 
near the camp. 

After this we marched for Phalut, distant 12 miles, 
and after some ascents and descents we passed over the 
Sabarkum point of the range, 10,430 feet in height, 
near which the pink and scarlet rhododendron, already 
described, was very luxuriant and in full flower. There 
was also here the best silver fir forest in the range, the 
trees being younger and stronger in growth than else- 
where. We next passed by rocks crowned with rhodo- 
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dendrons to Phalut, 12,042 feet, which we reached soon 
after midday, no views whatever having been visible on 
the way. 

Around Phalut the range is bare of forest, and even 
of shrubs, except rhododendrons of the smaller species, 
and consists of grassy undulations studded with masses 
of gneiss rock split up into layers and laminations with 
curved edges, the curvature giving a horned form to the 
termination of almost all the formations, and causing 
them sometimes to assume shapes like the eagle’s 
beak. 

It rained again all that afternoon, and nothing was 
to be seen but the rocks, the strangely pointed forms of 
which, however, gained beauty through the medium of 
the thick mist. In the evening we were able to keep 
Jhe bonfire alight, and did not suffer from cold despite 
the altitude. 

Monday, May 10//^. — After a rainy night, the morning 
broke clear towards the lower hills, and the plains were 
visible at a great distance. It was also clear towards 
the hills at the foot of Kanchanjanga, and the hills, — so 
well described by Hooker,* viz., Monlepcha, Gugdu,f 
Jongdi, and others, — as well as some important hills in 
North-East N^pal, — Sidingba and so on, — which were 
finely visible ; but the snows lay hidden behind clouds. 

Close in front of us stood the hill of Khusa, which 
overlooks the Singlila Pass — so called from the abund- 

* Himalayan Journals, Vol. I., p. 341 £E. 

t This is Hooker’s “ Gnbroo,” a part of Kubra or Kuda. See 
note to Himdlayan Journals, YoL I. p. 345. 

0 2 
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ance of birches in the neighbourhood, — which is the 
main piwsii^ irom JST^pal to Sikkim, and that by which, 
in 1814, the invaded it. 

We went for an excursion to the summit of Khusa, 
along the path that follows the boundary between 
Sikkim and Nepal, and returned to the camp the same 
day. On the way the weather became as bad as ever, 
the rain changing to hail and sleet at the top of Khusa, 
which is over 12,500 feet. It was very cold there even 
at midday (!), and we saw nothing but some rocks, 
junipers, heaths, and shrubby rhododendrons. We also 
observed some fine birch forests in Sikkim territory, 
which had been wantonly felled. 

The rain that evening was so constant and heavy 
that one wondered whether the monsoon, which is 
always early hereabouts, was beginning. Against this 
idea there was, however, the circumstance that the wind 
had always blown steadily from the south-west and was 
gradually freshening, and we hailed this increasing wind 
as sure to blow away the rain and mist. And sure 
enough it did, for by ten o’clock there was a starlit sky; 
but by midnight the wind quickened into a hurricane, 
which lasted all night. My own little tent was riven 
asunder, and at the other tent we had to keep men 
holding up the poles all through the night. The 
general effect was like that of a storm at sea. Fortu- 
nately our little kitchen was in a temporary hut of 
bamboos, and stood well, and our followers were better 
off than we were, being sheltered under shrubs and rocks. 

Tuesday, May 11///. — The hurricane continued, but 
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with slight abatement. At daybreak the upper air was 
all clear, though masses of cloud had taken refuge in 
the depths of the valley and were gathered very thickly 
there. 

Along the northern horizon, from eastern to western 
extremity, black, jagged, spiked masses pierced the 
amber tints of the dawn on the sky ; and these masses 
were the two groups of Kangcbanjanga and Mount 
Everest, ranging at a height from 28,000 to 29,000 
feet, being the greatest in the Himalayas, and so, per- 
haps, in the world ! As the sun rose, the Kangclianjanga 
peaks, looking quite close and towering far above 
the horizon, became tipped with a fiery light, and 
almost flashed, as if in flames ! The Everest group, 
much more distant, had the same effect, but far more 
diffused. The fire of the sunlight seemed to envelop 
the whole of the snowy masses, which formed, indeed, 
one unbroken blaze of glory ! Some 8,000 feet below 
us the Kapali river, in N^pal, was winding through a 
well-cultivated valley, in the direction of Everest, there- 
by intensifying the effect of height in tlie great 
mountain, and beyond it was the Walanshun valley of 
Hdpal, described by Hooker.* Sheltering ourselves 
under the rocks as well as we could from the cutting 
cold of the wind, we enjoyed this spectacle, hardly sur- 
passable of its kind, for about half an hour, when the 
vapours from the valley came up, scudding with wonder- 

Op. cit., Vol. I. p. 209 ff. Hooker’s description of East N6pdl, 
Vol. I. pp. 176-280, is the only one in existence by an eye 
witness. 
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ful swiftness before the wind, and in a few seconds the 
whole scene was overcast ! 

Before noon the wind abated, the mist passed off, and 
the snows reappeared, but very different in aspect from 
the morning. Kangchanjanga, being at a distance of 
only twenty miles, had a brilliant glassy look all over its 
snowfields and glaciers, while Everest, being at least forty 
miles off, had a pale quiet look of majestic repose. As 
is well-known, the characteristic of Kangchanjanga and 
its attendants, Kudaand Janno, is gigantic breadth and 
massive squareness, Pandim alone of its neighbours 
having a pointed peak : but Everest is a cone-like domed 
sublimity, rising up in the midst of lesser summits, and 
having on one side a tent-like mountain running off 
from the central dome. Kangchanjanga is the more 
imposing, Everest the more graceful. There is a long 
space, perhaps (50 degrees of the horizon, between the 
two mountains, so that they cannot be seen at one 
glance, the intermediate space being occupied by snowy 
ranges of lesser proportions. Beyond Everest, again, 
in the direction of Nepal, there is a wonderful square 
mass looking like a wall of snow. 

To the eastward, beyond Kangchanjanga, we saw the 
Narsing group and then the Dankya and Chola Eanges 
on the Tibet frontier, with Chamalhari lifting up its 
head in the rear. In general terms, we had before us 
the whole snowy range of Bhutan, Sikkim, and Nepal, 
about 200 miles in length ; the eastern limit being the 
Gibmochi mountain of Bhutan, and the western, the 
Gosdinthan mountain of Ndpal. 
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We began our inarch back in the afternoon, watching 
the snowy mountains as we went along, and halting in 
the afternoon at Sabarkum in the midst of a fir forest. 
The day became balmy and pleasant, but towards 
evening the mist gathered and the wind rose again, 
causing the tall trees to bend and sway, so we had some 
bamboo fences put round our tents as a protection 
against it. 

Wednesday, May 12 ///. — The morning broke quite 
misty, and we marched towards Charati. For some 
way, say 200 yards, our path lay through an avenue of 
pink and scarlet rhododendrons of the species already 
mentioned. The trees were about fifteen feet high and 
in gorgeous bloom. It is unfortunate that they flower 
in so raw, wet, and misty a climate, for the bells come 
out at first a bright scarlet or crimson, which in the 
course of a day or two is bleached into a pale pink, the 
colour being actually washed out ! Excepting in the 
valley near Chandugeri, this was the finest floral display 
which we had seen. 

The weather continued cloudy, and in the fir forest 
near Charati the gloom became deep. While we were 
wondering at the striking efiect, some thunder claps 
close to our ears ushered in a sharp storm of rain and 
sleet. We continued our march towards Sandakphu, and 
on reaching our tents found that a little snow had been 
falling all round them. 

In the evening, which was bitterly cold, the wind 
rose, and made the mist lift momentarily from between 
us and the snowy range, while the setting sun lighted 
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up the masses of cloud, as they were driven one after 
another in swift succession past the snowy mountains. 
Below us, too, thin bright vapours were drifting and 
careering at a wonderful speed through the dark fir 
forest. Beneath these again the lowest depths of 
thickly-wooded valleys were black with quite an inky 
gloom. 

Thursday, May \Wi. — We halted at Sandakphu 
for the whole day in hopes of seeing the view of the 
snows, and also to make memoranda of what we had 
seen. 

The morning and forenoon were misty and rainy, but 
in the afternoon it cleared, and we again witnessed a 
wonderful effect of clouds, lighted up with hues of rose 
and orange, and sailing rapidly between us and the 
snows ; bright vapours rolling and tossing the while 
in the murky fir forests. I have never seen the bases 
of valleys look so black as these looked that evening. 
Again it was bitterly cold, as a cutting wind continued 
to blow from the south-west. 

Friday, May 14//^. — Early in the morning, though 
clouds were thick over many parts of the mountains, all 
was clear near the Kangchanjanga group, which came 
out for nearly two hours in all its perfection ; — first 
breaking out in flames of fire from the sunrise, and then 
subsiding into the glitter of white. Everest, however, 
was but fitfully visible for a few moments now and then 
as the clouds swept by, and no connected view was 
obtained of the whole range. 

We then marched on to Tanglu. The day was 
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tolerably fine, though cloudy, and the evening closed in 
darkly, but there was a perceptible diminution in the 
cold of the previous days. 

Saturday, May \htk — We halted on the top of 
Tanglu to make memoranda and to dispose of papers 
and dispatches. 

Early in the morning, though the whole country 
below our altitude (10,080 ft) seemed to be wrapped in 
clouds, which completely shut out the view towards the 
plains, the snowy range and the sky generally were 
clear. The effect was remarkable : — the snowy moun- 
tains rising, as it were, immediately out of a surging 
ocean of clouds, which seemed to the spectator to have 
a generally flat surface, broken by waves and billows 
like the sea. The Kangchanjanga group shows pro- 
bably to greater advantage from Tanglu than from any 
other point, and the eastern and the western parts of 
the range arc also seen very well ; but the Everest 
group is almost hidden by the intervening Sandakphu 
Hill, the top of the central dome only being visible. 
This circumstance renders the view of the snows from 
Tanglu distinctly inferior to that from cither Sandakphu 
or Phalut. The day was tolerably fine and pleasant, but 
the evening was misty. 

Sunday, May \&tk. — The morning was clear all over 
the hills, though the plains were obscure, and with 
the help of the police inspector, Lachhmi Kanta, who 
was, as has been already said, a native of Kathmandu, 
we could make out most of the leading points in the 
geography of Ndpal. 
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After this we started for Darjiling, accomplishing 
the distance, twenty-five miles, in three hours, which 
proved that the road was in a fair state for riding. 

On this trip, though we saw at one \ime or another 
all there was to be seen to full advantage, we were per- 
haps unlucky as regards weather for such a month as 
May. Another party in another year might be more 
fortunate, but Sir Joseph Hooker appears to have en- 
countered bad weather at Tanglu during the same 
month,* and looking to the general uncertainty of the 
climate at that altitude, any traveller who undertakes 
to march along the range must be prepared for a certain 
degree of trouble and discomfort. 

* “ The dew-point was always below the temperature, at which I 
was not surprised, for more drenching weather could not well be.” 
Hitiidlayan Journals^ VoL I. p. 170. 
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IN THS 

DARJILING DISTRICT AND INDEPENDENT SIKKIM, 

Between 26th Mat and 8th June, 1875. 


The plan of this journey was to go from Daijiling to Damsang, 
and thence to Pemyangchi and Changchiling, and back direct to 
Darjiling. The itinerary was as follows : — 


May 26th. 

Kalimpung 

. 27 miles. 


27th. 

Damsang and Phedang 

. 14 


>1 

28th. 

Halt. 

— 



29th. 

Rangpa River 

. 12 

»> 

>> 

30th. 

Pong 

. 12 

11 

jj 

31st, 

Tendang .... 

. 6 

11 

June 

1st 

Tasiding .... 

. 20 

11 


2nd. 

Halt. 

— 


M 

3rd. 

Pemyangchi 

. 8 

11 

>> 

4th. 

Changchiling 

. 5 

It 


6th. 

Pemyangchi 

. 5 

11 


6th. 

Tendang .... 

. 20 

11 

It 

7th. 

Namchi .... 

. 5 


11 

8th. 

Darjiling .... 

. 20 

11 


Wednesday, May 2&th , — We started for Damsang, 
which is in British Bhutan. It is one of those pieces of 
territory which were taken from Bhiitdn after the war 
of 1864, and forms part of the Ddijfling district. The 
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intention was to visit this tract before the monsoon 
should begin, and if the monsoon should be deferred for 
a few days, to proceed onwards and see something of 
Independent Sikkim. 

Leaving Daijiling in the forenoon, we descended to 
the bank of the Great Eangit Eiver, ten miles distant, 
by a good bridle-road made by the Public Works De- 
partment. The descent amounted to 6,000 feet, Dar- 
jiling being 7,000 and the river 1,000 feet above 
the sea. 

We first passed the tea-gardens of the Badamtam 
estate, and then approaching the river, we went through 
a fine forest of sal trees, called scientifically Shorea 
rohusta^ after Sir John Shore, Lord Teignmouth, pre- 
served as a Government reserve by the Forest Depart- 
ment. Thence we rode along the banks of the Eangit 
by a fair-weather road to the junction of that river with 
TistA, eight miles distant, — a pretty spot, but otherwise 
not very remarkable. 

On the opposite or Sikkim bank also of the Eangit, 
for the river up to its junction with the Tista forms the 
boundary between Sikkim and Darjiling, there were 
fine sal forests, from the midst of which smoke was 
ascending : — a proof that the trees were being destroyed 
to make clearances for cultivation. The charred trunks 
of noble timber trees also appeared, which were being 
burnt for the value of their ashes as manure ! 

We now passed for two miles along the right bank of 
the TistA, and then crossed it by a raft of “ dug-out ” 
canoes, i.e., of canoes made by hollowing out the whole 
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solid trunk of a tree : — a method, which, though com- 
mon in many hill tracts, is utterly wasteful and bar- 
barous. A cane suspension bridge was, however, being 
made at the point we crossed, but had not been com- 
pleted. The waters of the Tista were slightly swollen 
from the melting of the snows at its source in the 
Dankya mountains, and had lost in some measure the 
pretty greenish hue they have in the winter. 

After crossing we ascended by the main line of com- 
munication through Sikkim with Tibet, riding for seven 
miles, and meeting cultivation during a good part of the 
way. We noticed as a remarkable fact, that on this 
road very few good views of the Tista are to be ob- 
tained. 

We reached Kalimpung, 4,000 feet, in the afternoon, 
and alighted at a small house belonging to the Scotch 
Presbyterian Mission at Darjiling, built for the accom- 
modation of the missionaries when on tour. There are 
several mission schools in the neighbourhood receiving 
grants-in-aid from Government, fifty-three of the 
scholars in which were at that time reading elementary 
books in the Bhiitia, Lepcha, and Hindi languages. 
The formation of the place is that of a large basin, with 
long sloping sides much cultivated, principally with 
various kinds of millet, and tilled chiefly, though not 
entirely, by the plough. The cultivators’ cottages are 
built of wood, generally of bamboos, and the roofs are 
thatched with grass. They are not gathered together 
in hamlets, but scattered about amongst the fields, and 
near most of them is a pole erected, to which are 
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attached white cloths, fluttering like little standards in 
the wind, whereon are inscribed prayers in the Tibetan 
language. The breeds of bovine cattle are fine, being 
of the best in the Himalayas, and so is the poultry. 
The soil is rich, reddish, clayey, and probably very pro- 
ductive, and the culture and tillage are supposed to be 
the best, as they are certainly the most extensive, in the 
Darjiling district ; but they appeared to me to be very 
untidy and inefficient, and altogether inferior to that 
which is to be seen in the Western Himalayas. The 
cultivators are principally Bhutias, but some are Lepchas 
and Paharis, or hillmen from NcJpal. On the whole, 
there is a certain air of rural comfort about the place. 

The Lepchas are the aboriginal race and a pleasant 
people, hardy enough, but weak in character, and de- 
creasing in numbers; — indeed, were it not for their 
intermarriage with Bhdtias, they would be dying out. 
The Bhdtias, on the other hand, are of Tibetan origin 
and somewhat stolid. The languages of the two races are 
cognate, but differ considerably, and both are Buddhists 
in religion. The Paharis from N^pal are of the Aryan 
race, and are Hindus in religion. They are industrious 
and enterprising cultivators, greatly superior to the otlier 
races in this quarter, and destined to do more and more 
for the settlement and colonization of these hills. They 
are the men who break up the land with the plough, 
and show the other races how to give up the barbarous 
method of tillage without it. 

There hai been an increase of cultivation and immi- 
gration since the establishment of British rule in this 
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tract. The tenure of land is simple ryotwari,* the 
Government making its arrangements with each culti- 
vator ; and there is no rural chief or proprietor, but for 
each cluster of cultivators there is a mandal, or headman. 
The land revenue is collected by a tahsilddry or sub- 
ordinate revenue official, established at Kalimpung. 

Thursday, May 21tL — The morning was cloudy, but 
the clouds cleared over part of the Kangchanjanga 
group, and the view of the Tista Eiver, 2,000 feet 
below us, winding through steep forest-clad banks, was 
pleasant. 

The tahsilddr Gelong, our companion in the former 
journey, came to call, bringing with him his wife ; for, 
as Buddhists, they had no idea of the seclusion of 
women. She was a cheerful elderly person, much 
adorned with turquoises and rude gold ornaments. He 
also brought with him an avafdri Lama, or Buddhist 
priest, quite a boy in years, riding on a pony in full 
canonicals. 

We visited the Buddhist chapel of the neighbour- 
hood, a rude structure, containing, however, a well made 
image of Buddha, and then started on horseback, in heavy 
rain, for Damsang, distant twelve miles, the road pass- 
ing through cultivated fields for several of them. Ap- 
proaching Damsang we entered a fine forest, well pre- 
served by the Forest Department, and consisting of 
oaks, maples, magnolias, and other trees, but no firs or 
pines. It is here that the parasitic plant, with 

its large pendant leaves, is found on the trunks of the 
♦ Compare p. 36 of the first yolnme. 
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trees in the greatest luxuriance, forming a splendid 
feature in tlie sylvan scenery. The creepers, bauhinia and 
others, are numerous, their stems being flung like ropes 
from tree to tree. All sorts of ferns, too, many of great 
size, are abundant, and the tree-fern is found, but com- 
paratively rarely. One specimen, however, that we saw, 
was of the largest dimensions, being over fifty feet 
high ! 

AV^e reached Darasang, 5,500 feet, in the forenoon, and 
by that time the rain had abated. Here we passed by a 
mendong for the first time. A mendong consists of a 
stone wall a few feet high and a few yards long, 
generally made of slabs of slate or grey shale, on which 
are inscribed in Tibetan characters the words '' Om 
inani padme hicnJ' The traveller, if of the Buddhist 
religion, is expected to walk first on one side of it and 
then on the other, repeating these words. These words 
are inscribed on many structures and are a common 
form of prayer. If one asks the people about their 
meaning, they will assign none, affirming that they 
only form a mystic invocation, generally of Aval6kit&- 
vara Padmapani, i.e., Lotus-bearer, whom they call 
Chanresig. The words are, however, of Sanskrit origin, 
brought by the Buddhists from India, and may be 
translated word for word thus : — Om mmii padme Jiun, 
Oh jewel in-the-lotus, amen, — the lotus being every- 
where in India a sacred flower. After this we daily 
passed by mendongs of various dimensions. 

In the afternoon we descended about 1,000 feet 
through another beautiful forest to Phedang, where 
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there is a small Buddhist cliapel and monastery, 
situated in a tolerably well-cultivated valley. The 
priests and monks had gone to Lhasa on duty, and one 
disciple only was left in charge. 

Near this we found two specimens, one young and 
one old, of the weeping cypress funehris^, a 

native of China, which the Buddhists plant near all 
their ecclesiastical buildings. The tree grows and 
decays comparatively soon, but a young sj)ecimen, 
twenty to thirty years old, is very graceful and pic- 
turesque. 

We returned to Dainsang by the evening, but no 
distant views worth mentioning were seen that day, 
and as the appearance of the weather seemed to sliovv 
that the commencement of the rains would be post- 
poned for a few days, we decided to try to see some- 
thing of Independent Sikkim before returning to 
Darjiling. The object was to ascend Mount Tendang 
in Sikkim, on the right, or western, bank of the Tista 
by a direct path. There being no regular road, and it 
being necessary to recross the Tista, we had to send 
Lachhmi Kanta on ahead to explore and report whether 
a crossing over the river could be found. 

Friday, May 28 ///. — We halted at Damsang, 
receiving despatches, seeing the views, and examining 
the forests, wdiile we awaited for news from Lachhmi 
Kanta. 

In the morning the Kangchanjanga and the Narsing 
snowy groups came out magnificently. Kangchanjanga 
we saw at an ahgle considerably different from those at 

VOL. n. p 
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which we had previously seen it ; the summit had lost 
much of its characteristic squareness, and had begun to 
appear pointed. The Dankya group, at the source of 
the Tista, and the Tibetan mountains further north, 
Taincham and Cliamyamu, and otlicrs described by 
Hooker,^ were partly visible, but the nearer range of 
Cliola, on that frontier of Tibet, whicli is most accessible 
to us, was partly obscured. Sir Ashley Eden, in his 
liepnrf on Bhufan,\ expresses much admiration for tliis 
view of the snowy ranges, and although we could see it 
but imperfectly, we saw enough to be able to appreciate 
its beauty. 

Uainsang had a small fortification under Bhutan 
rule, since dismantled. Afterwards, lor some time under 
British rule, a European civil officer was stationed 
there, but was later on withdrawn. The climate is 
delightful and salubrious, and though not so cold as 
Darjiling, is cool and pleasant. 

From Darjiling to Phedang we passed along the very 
line mentioned in Mr. Edgar's licporf on Sikkim and 
ihc Tihelan Frontier^ pp. 88, 89, as being the most direct 
route to the passes over the Chola Bange into Tibet. 

Saturday, Mai/ 29M. — The morning was for the 
most part cloudy, but w^e received a letter from 
Lachlimi Kdnta, to repoit that he had found a place 
fifteen miles oft*, w here the Tistii could be crossed near 

* His visit to the northern part of Sikkim is desc'ribcd in tlie 
beginning of the second volume of the Rimdlayaii Jountals, 

t See Beport on the State of Bootan, and the Bi ogress of the 
Mission of 1 863-4, page 71 
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its junction with the Eangpa or Eangchu, by con- 
structing a raft for crossing our ponies, and by repairing 
an old cane suspension bridge. So in the forenoon we 
marched, descending through a tliick forest, and 
obtaining good views of the Tistii near its confluence 
with the Eangpa, for the junction of the rivers in an 
amphitheatre of mountains has a fine efiect. Near the 
bottom of the valley we found an extensive sal forest, 
well preserved by the Forest Department. 

Crossing the Eangpa by a ford, we entered the terri- 
tory of Independent Sikkim, in which we remained 
until we recrossed the Eangit River below Darjiling on 
the way home. The first thing that met the eye was 
the destruction of the sal timber for cultivation. 

After a twelve mile march along a road which 
admitted of but little riding, we ascended a ridge 
1,000 feet above the river-bed, as it was desirable to 
avoid spending the night in the feverisli valley, and 
stopped in the sal forest, our people making temporary 
wooden huts for us. It rained a good deal during the 
night. 

Sunday, May 30///. — In the morning we started for 
the Tista crossing, distant tliree miles, passing by some 
copper mines, and seeing the miners in their village 
separating the ore from the refuse and fusing it with 
charcoal into rough pieces on the spot, to send to 
Darjiling for manufacture. This part of the Tista 
valley is full of copper ore, which is thus extracted 
in many villages. 

We found the cane bridge over the Tista rudely but 

p 2 
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strongly constructed; the suspension being effected 
entirely by pieces of cane, in place of ropes, and the 
frame-work being made of bamboos. The rest of the 
bridge consisted of strong posts and poles supported 
against rocks and trees on either bank, and one person 
only was able to walk across over it at a time. The 
distance across the eddying water hardly exceeded 
seventy yards, and from bank to bank 100 yards. In 
combination with the river landscape, dashing water, 
grey gneiss, and steep ^aZ-clad banks, this bridge formed 
a most picturesque object. There are many such over 
the rivers of Sikkim, the canes being chiefly brought 
from the jungles near Sivak, where the Tista enters the 
British Tarai. The ponies and mules crossed the river 
on a raft. 

Next commenced an ascent of nine miles up the 
eastern spur of Mount Tendang to a place called Pong, 
5,500 feet. For a part of the road we were able to ride 
on mules, and fine views of the Tista were seen. 

On this, the western side of the river, the soil, reddish, 
clayey, and loamy, was just as fertile as on the eastern, 
and a certain amount of cultivation of an inferior style 
was met with. On level lands tillage was by the plough; 
on others, the husbandman merely burnt the forest and 
cast the seed on ground fertilized by ashes. The crops 
were fair, though there was much fallow and still more 
culturable waste. The moisture — there were many 
running streamlets on the hill-side even at the end of 
the warm season, — and the climate are, however, suited 
for abundant and prosperous cultivation. The cottages 
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were somewhat poor and squalid. Eain fell during the 
afternoon and evening. 

Monday, May 3lsL — We ascended to the summit of 
Tendang, 8,715 feet, passing through a forest of oaks 
by a very muddy path which was much infested by 
leeches. Near the top the oak-trees assumed stately 
proportions, but the summit itself was clothed with a 
dense thicket of bamboos. We cleared a part of the 
thicket to open out the view, which, in fine weather, 
would be extensive, but the clouds gathered, and we saw 
nothing, consoling ourselves by finding that Hooker 
(Vol. II. p. 6) also states that he failed to see anything 
here. 

We decided on proceeding on the morrow to Tasiding 
by a double or forced march, and thence to Pemyangchi, 
the principal monastery in Sikkim. So we sent off 
Gelong to prepare the crossing of the Eangit at the foot 
of the Tasiding Hill, and to send on a letter in the 
Tibetan language to the priests to announce our 
coming. 

Owing to the dense vegetation, the insects abounded, 
and settled upon everything; a venomous little insect, 
well knowii in Sikkim by the name of pidsa, making its 
appearance. Towards evening rain came on again, 
lasting all night. 

Tuesday, June \st . — Early in the morning we started 
amidst heavy rain. The descent through the oak forest, 
what with slippery clay rendering it hard to keep one’s 
footing and with abundance of leeches and insects, was 
somewhat distressing. 
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We passed a large mendong on an eminence in the 
road, and then emerged from the forest and entered upon 
cultivated lands. The weather now improved, and we 
saw the solitary hill of Tasiding crowned with monas- 
teries, and rising up in the midst of a noble amphi- 
theatre, consisting of the mountains of Tendang, 
Mainam, and Pemyangchi. W e then descended through 
a forest with beautiful tropical vegetation to the Eangit, 
where we found that Q-elong had got a cane bridge ready 
for us, and a rope of canes whereby to swim our animals 
across. The Eangit Valley hereabouts has thin cascades 
of considerable height, in addition to its other pic- 
turesque features. We next ascended by a zig-zagpath 
to Tasiding, 4,830 feet, which we reached at sunset, 
after thirteen hours' marching, alighting in a wooden 
house, which the Lama had prepared for us. The 
afternoon was fine, but heavy rain set in during the 
night. 

Wednesday, June 27id . — The morning was dark, but 
the rain cleared soon after sunrise, and we were able to 
see the place to full advantage, a minute description of 
which is to be found in Hooker’s book (Vol. I. p. 
319 ff.). 

It must be understood that in Sikkim a ‘‘monastery " 
has no conventual buildings at all, and consists of a 
gompa, or chapel, round which are situated houses where 
the priests and monks live. At Tasiding there are two 
principal gompas, having overshadowing umbrella-shaped 
roofs thatched with split bamboos, and casting in sun- 
light very long shadows over the walls, which are of 
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rough stone, the upper half being painted red. The 
windows are large, and the doorways are larger still, 
and all are of wood. The interiors, somewliat dark, 
have two storeys, the beams and wooden pillars of which 
are well-painted, and the walls covered witli highly- 
coloured frescoes. The ends opposite to the entrances 
are filled with images. In various parts of i\\e r/owpas 
are to be found also wooden praying machines of 
cylindrical shape, which are supposed to effect a prayer 
at every revolution 

The elder chapel, founded by a Lama from Tibet 
between 200 and 300 years ago, though the actual date 
is uncertain, has in it a sitting image of Buddha, sur- 
rounded by the standing ones of the Bodhisattvas 
and their Saktis : some of the figures are of wood and 
some of terra-cotta. The expression of the faces and 
figures indicates a calmness and devotion that is meant 
to invite the spectator to grave reflection on things 
unseen, and the colouring of the robes is harmonious. 
The frescoes on the walls are illustrations of the punish- 
ments in a future state, some of which would be suit- 
able for illustrations of Dante’s Inferno.^ This interior 
is most interesting, as it furnishes the best sight of the 
kind in all Sikkim, and well illustrates the Buddhism 
of the Himalayas. The chapel, too, contains on its 
shelves the remnants of a library of sacred Buddhist 

*The hells, myalha^ of the Himalayan Buddhists are eight 
cold and sixteen hot. The torments in them are a favourite 
subject among Tibetan and Himalayan painters. Life in a 
Buddhist hell is, however, of finite duration. 
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manascripts, ruthlessly destroyed by the Nepali in- 
vaders of 1814. 

The interior of the other chapel, founded by the 
Pemyangclii monks, at a much later date, is inferior in 
interest. The images and frescoes illustrate all manner 
of gods and superstitions engrafted on Buddhism. 

Near both these chapels are chaits, or sepulchral 
monuments in memory of deceased persons, which are 
not tombs, as tlie practice of cremation prevails here. 
The modern chait is built of rough slate, and consists 
of a basement, an inverted cone, and a tapering struc- 
ture, surmounted by a representation in wood or metal 
of the sun and moon. There are about fifty such 
monuments round about the chapels at Tasiding of 
heights varying from fifteen to fifty feet, and in the 
neiglibourhood of the cJiaits are fine specimens of the 
weeping cypress. There are also several mendongSy and 
a curious little chapel devoted to the worship of evil 
spirits ! ^ 

These monasteries, once rich, when Sikkim was a 
considerable State, were plundered during the Nepali 
invasion, and have never recovered. They are destitute 
of furniture and articles of that sort, and the place is 
now somewhat deserted and neglected, there being but 
very few priests and monks. 

In clear weather the view of the snows is fine, but 

* Yidoy or goblins, are the fifth class, or lowest but one, of 

mortal beings,” in Himalayan Buddhism. Everywhere, even 
in Tibet, the worship of the old gods, under the name of Hid, is 
incorporated into the religious practice of the people. 
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we saw nothing save a few gleams of snow liere and 
there. The air of solitude, the strange architecture, the 
gloomy, though decorated interiors, the mountains 
towering all round, the distant roar of two rivers, the 
Eangit and the Eatang, 2,000 feet below, audible day 
and night, render the place very romantic. It rained 
again all night. 

Thursday, Jane %rd , — We started early for Pem- 
yangchi, and met a funeral procession on the way. We 
descended through the forest to the Eataug, distant three 
miles, which we crossed by a cane bridge ; but after the 
rain of the two previous nights it was too swollen to 
admit of any animal swimming across. This river rises 
in the glaciers of Kangchanjanga, and the point where 
we crossed was not more than thirty-five miles from its 
source. Of the several pretty crossings which we had 
on this journey this was the most picturesque : the pre- 
cipitous manner in which the forest with its rich vegeta- 
tion — screw pine, pothos, and countless creepers — over- 
hangs the rocky bed and the seething water, being very 
striking. We next ascended by a zig-zag road five 
miles to Pemyangchi, 7,000 feet. The day was fine, 
but the last mile of ascent through oak forest, in sticky, 
slippery clay, after the heavy rain, was somewhat 
trying. 

Approaching Pemyangchi we met some men with 
flagons of marwd beer, a weak liquor distilled from 
millet, which the monks had sent for our refreshment. 
Though we did not like to taste it, our followers par- 
took of what is to them a favourite beverage in the 
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hills. Immediately afterwards some men came up with 
flutes, cymbals and drums and marched before us, and 
then emerging from the forest we passed some monks' 
houses, and ascending a few steps, found ourselves on 
the broad terrace opposite the gateway to the large 
chapel. Here the priests and monks, some thirty-five 
in all, were drawn up in full robes to receive us. The 
oflicials of the monastery were introduced — the steward, 
the rod-bearer, the deputy master, and lastly, the master. 
A procession was now quickly formed, which we fol- 
lowed into the cliapel, where they all took their accus- 
tomed seats, while we sat on places prepared for us. 
We were then invited to take tea. The interior of the 
chapel seemed an odd place for this, but we were told 
that it was the correct ceremonial. A chaunt was begun, 
which lasted some ten minutes, as a sort of grace, and 
then tea was handed round — first to us, next to the 
priests, and lastly to the monks. A short chaunt 
followed, and then the procession preceded us out of 
the chapel. 

In the afternoon we examined both the exterior and 
interior of the building. The present structure is quite 
new, though the establishment is some 200 years' old; 
the original building having been sacked and rifled of 
all its ornaments and riches by the Nepali invaders in 
1814, and the building which existed in Hooker’s time, 
1849, having been destroyed by fire. The exterior is 
of the same style as that described at Tasiding, except 
that it is on a much larger scale. The roof is topped by 
a copper gilt erection, equivalent to the hti, or sacred 
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umbrella of Burma, and the great wooden doorway is 
elaborately pointed. 

In the interior there are two storeys. In the upper 
storey, which is plain, some of the monks reside, and in 
the lower is the chapel already mentioned, all the 
wooden pillars and beams of which are painted, and all 
its walls covered with frescoes : the entire decoration, 
whether on wood or plaster, representing debased forms 
of Buddhism, merging into pure idolatry. The colour- 
ing is rich and good and the designs are spirited, but 
the execution is rough, there being abundant cleverness, 
but hardly any real art. The work is by Tibetan 
artists, and the idea and conception are of a Chinese 
character. The principal image represents Sakya Muni 
the founder of Buddhism, but is destitute of art or 
beauty. There are no valuable ornaments or other pro- 
perty whatever. I should state the dimensions of the 
chapel in the lower storey, roughly, as length 00 feet ; 
breadth 42 feet; and height 12 feet. 

At the entrance to the building there is a good- 
sized ante-room with painted pillars, and with frescoes 
laid to represent the ideal kings of the regions over 
which Buddhism has spread ; also Chagdor, i.e,^ 
Chagnadorje, or Avalokitesvara, the well-known Bod- 
hisattva, who is also the subduer of evil spirits. 

The whole establishment good-naturally showed us 
their robes. The monks of Sikkim belong to the 
Dukpa order, have purple robes and red caps, distin- 
guishing them from those of the Galukpa or 
Tibetan order, who have a yellow head-dress. The 
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master and the deputy-master, called respectively the 
dorje lopen and the awjad wear the robe of the Sikkim 
order, and over that a yellow silk tunic and a scarlet 
scarf. They also wear a scarlet head-dress. The 
effect of the whole party in procession in such scenery 
and surroundings was very picturesque. 

In the evening there was a service which we went 
to see. It consisted of a series of chaunts and invoca- 
tions to a Tanraa, represented by a hideous lay figure 
dressed in robes and set up against a pillar in the 
chapel.* 

The language of religion in this region is Tibetan, 
that of conversation Bhutia, and as the inhabitants do 
not speak any Indian language, Gelong and Tenduk 
had to interpret for us. The manner and bearing of 
the priests and monks indicated entire friendliness, 
which Mr. Edgar assured me was sincere. They have 
no “ caste '' feeling whatever, and seemed glad to see 
us inside their chapels. 

Bound about the great chapel are several fine chaits 
and tolerably comfortable houses for the monks, built 
of bamboos, in one of which we were put up. 

Friday, June Mh . — The morning was fine, though 
not unclouded. By degrees, however, the Narsing 

* This is a very interesting reference. A Tanma, is a female 
malignant spirit in the doctrine of the Nyingmapa sect, the 
oldest of those now amalgamated into the Dukpa sect. According 
to tradition it was the action of the Tanmas, who are twelve 
in number, in worrying the Tibetans with plagues, that induced 
them to invite Padmasambhava to the country, who thereupon 
introduced the debased Buddhism subsequently prevalent there. 
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group, the nearest of the snowy mountains, some 
fifteen miles off in direct distance, appeared, the mighty 
granite and gneiss crags, tipped with snow seeming to 
frown close over us. Then the vast expanse of the 
Kangchanjanga snowfields came out brilliantly, the 
Singlila and other spurs from it enclosing us on at least 
two sides, and throwing an infinitude of shades of blue 
and violet over the valleys around. 

We proceeded to the monastery of Changchiling, 
five miles off on the same ridge as Pemyangchi. The 
path, in the midst of which was a very large mendong^ 
lay through a fine forest of oaks, one of the best of its 
kind in Sikkim, the trees being comparatively young. 

At Changchiling the chaits are new and poor. The 
monastic building is of some age, but its income has 
fallen off of late, and it is now squalid and neglected. 
There are some fifty monks on the establishment, very 
few of whom were present when we saw it. 

The exterior of the building has all the picturesque 
features already described, and even in a greater 
degree. In the interior, with one exception, the 
wood painting, the frescoes, and the images, repre- 
sent only the debased forms of Buddhism ; but in one 
highly decorated chamber on the ground-floor, there 
are three seated figures, the most remarkable of their 
kind that I had seen so far. The central figure is of 
fair complexion, somewhat feminine in its shape and 
dress, and called Dorjesempa or Hopamc, i.e,, the 
Dhyani Buddha Amitabha. The figure on its right,, 
which has a light brown complexion, represents Sakya 
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Muni, the first prophet or theoretical teacher of 
Himalayan Buddhism ; that on its left, with a black 
complexion and more grandly robed, represents Qorakh- 
ndth, the practical teacher who enforced the precepts.* 
On eiilier side of each of these figures are smaller 
standing images of (?) disciples. These three great 
figures are more than double life-size ; the material is 
terra-cotta, the colouring rich, varied, and tolerably 
harmonious, and the moulding, especially of the hands 
and drapery, good. The robes, the sacred implements, 
and the symbols, the dorje f or thunderbolt, the 
bell, the bowl and the like, — are all shown with great 
attention to technicalities. The intention of the 
Tibetan artists evidently was pure and high, namely, to 
impress the spectator with a sense of the responsibility 
of man to a future judgment, to compel him to reverence 
the ineffable calm of virtue, and to convey an awful 
warning against disobedience. But the execution of 
this design, though in many respects giving signs of 

* All tbis shows that Nopali Buddhism has influenced Sikkim 
In that doctrine Sakya Muni, as Sakya Singha, who ]s thv 
Buddha everywhere else, so far from being the great Buddha, or 
Adi Buddha, is merely a “ mortal ” Buddha, and therefore 
distinctly inferior to the chief Dhyani Buddha or Amitabha. 
Again, Gdraknath or Gdrakshanatha, the patron deity of the 
Gorkhas, was the intioducer of the obscure hybrid Hindu- 
Buddhist cult of Matsyendranatha or Machhindranath, a form of 
Avaldkitesvara. 

fit is this word which forms part of the name Darjiling. 
The termination ling means place, and Darjiling really means 
the place of the dorje. Hooker always writes the name “ Dorji- 
ling.” 
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masterly cleverness, is so utterly deficient in ideality, 
and in many of the elements which constitute art, as 
wc understand it, that the ultimate effect would be 
thought, perhaps, by many to be grotesque and bizarre. 
This is, indeed, almost inevitable if the spectator sees 
the figures near ; but they were manifestly meant to be 
seen at the distance of a few yards in a dim subdued 
light, with the window shutters arranged accordingly. 
When thus regarded, they form a striking study for a 
painter. 

The Lama in his robes, an old man broken down with 
rheumatism contracted in this damp place, told us that 
he should soon die and be with those whose images were 
before us ! 

That night we stayed in a very small house belonging 
to the monks. 

Saturday, June bih. — We spent the morning, which 
was brilliantly fine, at Changchiling. The plains near 
the debouchure of the Tista, and the snowy ranges of 
Bhutan, Narsing, and Kangchanjanga were visible, but 
those of Dankya and Chola were for the most part 
hidden by intervening mountains. We were somewhat 
too near the Kangchanjanga group to obtain a com- 
prehensive view of it, but this defect was compensated 
by the nenr sight of the details of crags, glaciers, and 
snow-fields. We were also able to discern on the hills 
before us the march made by Hooker, as described at 
page 341 ff. of his first volume, by the upper valley of 
the Eatang, past Yaksan, whose little lake he describes, 
Monlepcha, and Kadu. In another direction we could 
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see the Kulhet Valley leading down from the Singlila 
Pass, the route by which the N^palis came in 1788, 
1808, and 1814 to plunder the monasteries of Sikkim. 
Our inquiries showed that the Singlila Pass is the main 
passage from N^pal to Sikkim for military or political 
purposes ; the passes across the range to the south of it 
being confronted by British territory, and those to the 
north having too severe a climate to be open at most 
seasons. 

The native civil officer of the neighbourhood on the 
part of the Eaja of Sikkim, who bore the title of Kazi, 
common in these hills, and borrowed from the Muham- 
madans, came to see us, and gave us many paiticulars 
of the civil government of Sikkim, which is of the most 
primitive character. His account of the number of 
villages and houses bore out the estimate, which has 
generally been made of the scanty population of Sikkim 
— less than 5,000 persons in an area of 2,544 square 
miles ! All around us we saw expanses of culturable 
waste, and quantities of fallow ; uhat cultivation 
there was being cai\ied on to a large extent without 
the use of the plough, while the soil was everywhere 
rich ! On the whole, Sikkim seemed to me to be rich 
in natural resources — soil, timber, fuel, running streams, 
metals, and stone — but very poorly cultivated ; not 
actually misgoverned, perhaps, but more backward than 
any Hill State I have ever seen. 

The day remained wonderfully clear till past noon, 
when a heavy rain-storm came up. When that was 
over, we returned to Pemyangchi, where we had furtlier 
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communications with the Sikkim Lamas as to tlieir 
position, both spiritual and secular. 

Their system seems to resemble greater systems in 
more civilized countries. Spiritually, they owe 
allegiance totlie Dalai Lama of Lhasa,* whose authority 
extends over all Eastern Tibet, and whoso temporal 
position is sustained by Chinese troops. Otherwise 
they are good subjects of the iiaja of Sikkim, and 
though their appointments are in some sense elective in 
the brotherhood, yet the confirmation of the Raja is 
necessary. The heads of the principal monasteries in 
Sikkim are generally about the Raja’s court at Tamlung; 
and among these the head of the Pemyangchi establish- 
ment is the foremost. He is an avnfdn Lama, and we 
did not see him, as he was absent at Tamiung. He is 
above the resident master of the monastery wiiom we 
saw. The Lamas have much secular influence, and the 
principal members of that class are the first men in 
Sikkim. 

The monks arc allowed to follow secular pursuits. 
They are drawn in childhood from the plough, and 
much of their time is spent in their fields ; but they 
must sleep in the monastery for three months in the 
year. We found, in this waj", only thirty present at 
Pemyangchi out of an establishment of one hundred and 
fifty. They are the only educated class in the State, 

* Although he is of the Galukpa and they of the opposition 
Dukpa sect. There seems also to be some claim to religious 
suzerainty on the part of the Dharraa Raja of Bhutan over the 
Sikkim monasteries, as head of the Dukpas 
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and whatever education exists for other classes is in their 
hands. While at the monastery, they go through a 
little study now and then, and perform some ceremonial 
work daily. On the whole, they seemed to us to be 
leading a lazy, listless life tliere , but it is to be remem- 
bered tliat this idleness lasts for only one quarter in 
eacli year, and that they are free to resign the monastic 
character when they please. Both priests and monks are 
very frequently married, but celibacy was the original 
rule of the order, and tlie principle is still regarded with 
veneration, though i'allen into disuse. The title of 
liuua is extended by courtesy to all the (jclongs, or 
monks, though strictly it belongs to the priests only, 
who arc selected from among the monks. 

I1ie income of the monasteries depends partly on 
lands and fees at births, marriages, and ihe like, but 
mainly on the ofierings at I’uneral ceremonies, which 
are supposed to facilitate the journey to the other 
world, — a characteristic account of one ol which is to 
be I'ound in Mr. Edgar’s lleporf o/i StkinH and ihe 
Tibefan Frontier, p. G2 ff. At all the religious places 
the demeanour of our Lepcha and Hhiitia lollowers and 
baggage-carriers was really reverential, and, externally 
at least, their religion has much hold on them 

On the whole, notwithstanding its debasement by all 
manner of additions and superstitions, in its actual 
living state as we see it to-day in these parts, and not- 
withstanding its decline from its pristine theory, I think 
Buddhism is very far 1‘rora being a despicable foim of 
belief. 
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The ffompas or chapels at Tasiding, Pemyangchi, and 
Changchiling, make capital subjects for the pencil, — 
what with the long sweep and curvature of the roofs, 
the far-reaching shadows on the walls, the robed figures, 
the cypresses, and the snowy backgrounds. 

Sunday, June Qth , — We were again favoured with a 
fine morning, and the snowy ranges were all visible. 
The Lamas invited us to take our morning tea in the 
ante-room of the chapel, which we did. The sight was 
beautiful ; — the rich frescoes on the wall, the snows of 
the Narsing group seen between the painted pillars, and 
the scarlet and yellow robes of the priests : — such a 
combination of foreground and background ! 

Tn the forenoon we set out on our return march tu 
Darjiling. We passed by Rabdenchi, the ruins of a 
small fort and palace where the Sikkim Raja used to 
live before the Ndpali invasion ; and then by the Khizing 
rnendong about 200 yards long, and the largest in 
Sikkim, where it is said that the Nepali troops halted 
before attacking Pemyangchi. We then descended by 
a fair bridle-road to the Rangit River, which we crossed 
by a cane suspension bridge hastily prepared for us by 
Tenduk. We next ascended, also by a bridle-path, till 
we gained the spur of Mount Tendang, which we 
had descended on the first of June to Tasiding. There 
we found our little tents pitched on an encamping 
ground at 4,500 feet, which gave us a view not only of 
the snowy range, but also of the monasteries of Chang- 
chiling, Pemyangchi, and Tasiding, as well as of three 
rivers in the valley beneath, the Rangit, the Ratang, 
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and the Kulhet. Tliis was one of the few days on 
which we had no rain from morning till night. 

Monday, June 7fL — Early in the morning clouds 
were to be seen gathering from all four quarters ; the 
wind had changed and was blowing from the east ; 
gleams of sunshine made bits of distant hills look 
strangely near ; everything betokened the coming of the 
monsoon. We hoped, however, that the heavy rain 
would hold off till we could pass through the forests of 
Tendang. 

We now passed by the mcndovg and through the 
forest described in the journal for the 1st of June. 
Show Cl'S fell and made the path slippery and distress- 
ing. From the top of Tendang we descended by a well- 
made road, constructed when Colonel Gawler’s force 
entered Sikkim in 1800-01,^ to Namchi, 4,500 feet, 
the priests and monks of the small monastery of which 
came out to meet us, and we put up in a rest-house 
which had been once constructed for the Eaja. The 
clouds closed in upon us tow^ards evening, and it rained 
all night. 

Tuesday, June blh . — We found that the monsoon 
was evidently setting in, and started early in the morn- 
ing in heavy rain, on horseback, following the line of 
well-made road already noticed, and descending gradu- 
ally to the Rangit, distant ten miles from Namchi, 
through forests of sal and pinus longtfolia, parts of 

* This was undertaken in consequence of the perpetual kid- 
napping raids uade by the Baja’s people, and it finally brought 
them to reason. 
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which had been wastefully destroyed for cultivation. 
It is sad to think that unless we can induce the Eaja to 
interfere, these forests, winch are not only fine in them- 
selves, but are situated on the banks of the several 
rivers which intersect Sikkim, and by which timber 
could be floated down to the plains, will be gradually 
destroyed ! We crossed the liangit by a cane suspen- 
sion bridge, and then rode in continuous rain ten miles 
along the road described in the journal for the 26th of 
May to Darjiling, which we reached before noon. 

I should add that we went irom Pcmyangchi to Dar- 
jiling by a straight line across tlie hills within two 
days. The ordinary traveller’s route at lesser eleva- 
tions is generally considered to occupy five or six 
marches. 

I lua}" mention as a characteristic of these hills, — or 
at least of those parts of them through which our routes 
lay, — the absence of game birds and animals With 
the exception of an Argus pheasant, which startled us 
by its loud cry and then flew across our road on Tanglu, 
and a specimen of the Sikkim pheasant, or greenblood, 
shot by one of my party amongst the junipers at Charati, 
we saw absolutely nothing in the way of game. As 
regards the smaller kinds of birds, singing-birds and the 
like, we observed a great variety; many of them being 
of the ordinary European sorts — cuckoos, blackbirds, 
thrushes, larks, and apparently a kind of nightingale. 
At times, indeed, the woods became quite vocal with 
their song. 

I have been somewhat particular in noting the weather 
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daily. The frequent, almost constant, occurrence of 
rain, and the prevalence of clouds in all seasons, save 
perhaps six weeks or two months in the autumn, must 
be admitted to be a drawback and a source of trouble 
in marching in the Sikkim hills. 



REMARKS ON A TOUR 


TllUOUOlI 

NEPAL IN MAY, 1876. 

INTRODUCTION 

Thk method pursued in recording this journey dilTers 
consideraljly from that followed in the jirevious por- 
tions of this volume, and so far irom being a day to dny 
journal, the record is a rapid survey o(' impressions 
made, and of the results of conversations and enquiries 
held, d'he remarks now required, therelore, hy way of 
introduction are rather of a suppleimmtary tlnin of an 
explanatory nature. 

In attempting to explain the geography of Nepal, 
one is led to note the in many ways remarkable 
analogy between it and its sister Himalayan valley of 
Kashmir. Just as the term Kashmir is employed to 
exjiress the geographical extent of the territories of the 
Maharaja of Jammun and Kashmir, as well as the Vale 
of Kashmir itself, so is the term Nepal used for the 
Valley of Nepal, and also for the whole of the extensive 
dominion of the Gorkhas. Like the Valley of Kashmir 
also, the Valley of Nepal is but a small portion of the 
entire territories. Taken as a whole, Ndpal, in the 
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more extended use of that word, i,e , the Gorkha [)os 
sessions as they are now constituted, occupies a portion 
of tlie mountains between the Central and Southern 
Hinirila)an Ranges, and the whole of the montane 
tracts on the southward slopes of the Southern 
Hiimilayas, togetlier witli a similar portion of the 
Tanii at their feet, 1‘rom the British province of 
Kumaun on tlm west to Sikkim on the east. Tliey 
liave thus Tibet on their northern, and British territory, 
— Oiidh, the North-West Provinces, and Bengal proper 
or the Lower Provinces — on their southern borders. Of 
this region, some 500 miles in length by say 120 miles 
of average breadth, and so comprising an area of about 
00,000 square miles, Nepal proper is a mere valley, 
about sixteen miles long by as many broad, lying 
in the midst of the huge spurs of the Southern 
Himalayas. 

The usual method of elucidating the complicated 
pliysical geography of the Gorkha kingdom is by an 
exposiflon of its river systems. Broadly, it comprises 
the catchment areas of three separate rivers and their 
afiluents, which really form part of the great Gangetic 
s}stem, viz., tlie Gliagni in the west, the Gandak in 
tlie centre, and the K6si in the east. The Ghagra 
system consists of six main streams in the hills, called, 
the Kali, Swetiganga, Karnali, Bheri, Sarjii, and 
Rapti, occupying the country between Nandadcvi, 
25,000 feet, (in Kumaun) and Dhaulagiri, 27,000 
feet, both in the Southern Himalayas. Of these the 
Kali, Karnali and Bh^ri rise in the Central Himalayas. 
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The Gandak system, locally known as the Sapt Gaii- 
daki, consists of seven streams, the Nuniyani, Sw^ti- 
gandcik, Marsyandi, liiiria Gandak, Daranidf, Gandi and 
Tirsiili Gandak, lying between Dhaulagiri and Daya- 
bhang, 23,000 feet. Several of these rise beyond the 
Southern Kange. Like the Gandak the Jvdsi system, 
locally the Sapt Kausiki, consists of seven main streams, 
viz., the Milamchi, Lhdtia Kdsi, Tirnba Kosi, Likhu, 
Dudkosi, Aran and Tambar. These rise between Daya- 
bhang and Kangchanjanga, 2S,()0() 1‘eet ; the J3h()tia 
Xdsi and the Aran rising beyond the Soutliern Kange, 
the latter, indeed, having a long course in Tibet. 

It will thus liave been observed that the bounding 
mountains of these three great basins in the southern 
Himalayas, are Nandjldevi, Dhaulagiri, J)ayabhang and 
Kangchanjanga. Xandmlevi is about 200 miles from 
Dhaulagiri, Da}abhang aliout ISO miles more to the 
east, and Kangchanjanga some 130 miles 1‘urther 
still, and, as has been already explained in the case of 
Sikkim, iroin each of these great pivots there run 
southwards to the Indian plains mighty spurs, which 
form the watersheds between the three river basins 
already described. As, again, the tributaries of these 
rivers unite within the hills, so that in each case 
there is only one outlet into the plains, Nepal is 
divided into three great natural divisions entirely 
surrounded by mighty mountain walls.* This is the 

* This is only partially true of the Ghagivi basin. The 
affluents of the Karnali, its chief tributary, unite in the hills, but 
the Kali and the Hapti join it in the plains, finding their way 
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story of the configuration of the country on the Indian 
slopes of the Southern Himalayas throughout. The 
readers of this volume will have already found it to be 
so in Kashmir and Sikkim, and it is equally so from the 
bounding gorge of the Indus on the west to that of the 
Brahmaputra on the east. 

Now, it is clear that the affluents of the three groat 
rivers of N^pal must drain towards ditlerent centres 
and leave intervals between tliem on the lower slopes. 
In that between the Gandak and the Kosi lies the 
mountain-locked valley of Nepal, drained by the 
Ihigmati, which eventually finds its way to the Ganges 
on its own account. However, the general character of 
these mountains is a perpetual succession of vast ridges 
with narrow intervening glens, open valleys like N^piil 
being very rare. 

As we have already seen to be the case with the 
Himalayan districts of Kashmir and Sikkim there is an 
enormous variety of climate to be found in Nepal. 
Mr. Brian Hodgson divides the Nepal Himalayas into 
three lonsritudinal zones of climate, and his remarks 
have been thus summarized by Mr Clements Mark- 
ham . — “ The lower, comprising the Diins or Mjiris 
(submontane lowlands), the Bhawar or Sal [J^horca 
rohmici) Forest, and the Tarai , the middle between the 
Diins and the snow line; and the upper or alpine. 

through tho hills by themselves. Strictly the Rapti occupies the 
same position between the Karnali and the Gandak as the 
Bagmati does bot^^een tho Gandak and the Kdsi, as e.vplained in 
the next paragraph of the text. 
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The first ranges from the plains to 4,000 feet; the 
central from 4,000 to 10,000 ; and tlie upper Ironi 
10,000 to 29,000, The amount of heat and cold in 
these several zones depends almost entirely on the 
elevation, there being a diminution of temperature 
equal to 8® or 81'' Fahrenheit, Ibr every thousand feet 
of height. But as regards moisture, every movement 
to the west and nortli-west brings the traveller 
into a drier climate and takes him further also 
from the line of the rainy monsoon. The ridges, too, 
being in the direct line of the iifonsoon, cheek its 
progress, and their height has an eflect on the amount 
of moisture in adjacent valleys. 44nis there are great 
differences of climate even in places of equal elevation/' 
Climate of couise affects vegetation, and in “ascending 
the gorges from the Tarai to the alpine ridges, the 
traveller passes through three zones of vegetation. In 
the lower region he finds splendid timber trees, such as 
the iW and a?.v.s 7 /, banyans and p'tpah, bamboos and palms. 

J he central slopes arc clothed with oaks, chestnuts, 
magnolias, laurels, rhododendrons, cherry and pear 
trees, thorns, ash and elm ; and the upper region is 
that of junipers, larches, yews, poplars, dwarf rhododen- 
drons, hollies, birches, and willows.” Mr. Hod<^»‘son 
has also shown that the climate has affected the Juuna, 
ot which an unusual variety exists in N^pal. 

So much for the geography of Nepal as an expression 
for the dominion of the Gdrkhas ; let us now turn to 
the valley itself. As lias been above said, the Kdsi 
and Gandak systems are divided by great spurs tending 
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soutliward from Dayabhang to the plains of India. 
Almost immediately after leaving the great mountain 
tliose diverge somcwliat to the cast and west, creating a 
fresh drainage area in the interval between them. This 
is the l)asin of the Ragmati and its affluents, which 
follows on a srtiall scale precisely the character of the 
basins of the (jihagra, Gandak and Kosi, except that it 
comprises an o])en and very fertile valley, and hence, 
though it is the smallest, it is the most important 
district in all the land. The Valley of Nepal is there- 
fore enclosed on its northern side by the immediate 
oflshoots of J)ayabhang, on the east and west by its 
spurs running to the south, and on the south by sub- 
sidiary spurs running inwards again from these. Its 
iivenige elevation is 4,500 feet, and that of its mountain 
walls 1‘roni 5,000 to 8,000 feet* so it belongs to Mr. 
Brian Hodgson’s middle zone of climate. The bounding 
mountains and ranges are, on the north, Shevj)uri, and 
round to the south by the east Manichur, Mahadev 
P(jkhra, Eanichauk, Phiilchauk and Mahabharat ; then 
round to the north again by the west Chandragiri, 
Indrathan or llevchauk, Niigarjun and Kukanni. The 
gorge of the Bagrnati between the Mahabharat and 
Chandragiri Eanges, like those of the Jhelam in Kash- 
inir and of the Tista in Sikkim, is the only outlet 
through the southern mountains. 

The valley surface, though in many parts much 
broken into by inward spurs from the bounding ranges, 
especially from Najarjun and Indrathan, is entirely 
alluvial, and so once again there is a marked analogy 
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to Kashmir : for it has two distinct levels, tho 
lower one being that of the lands immediately round 
the Bagmati and its tributaries, and the higher one 
that of the old alluvial plain, into which the streams 
have now cut such deep furrows. The whole valley is 
thus extremely fertile, the lowlands or kho/ds being 
especially adapted to the cultivation of rice and wet’^ 
crops, and the uplands, or tdm, to that of such cereals 
as wheat, and other ‘‘dry'* crops. The choicest lands, 
however, are those near the bases of the surrounding 
hills, which combine the avautages of tho lower and 
higher lands ; because, being uplands, they enjoy the 
salubrity consequent on good subsoil drainage, and 
being close to the sources of the streams, they admit of 
free irrigation, N(^pal has, too, the advantage, — in 
this respect a decided one — over Kashmir, of being at 
an elevation which permits of a double harvest every 
year. 

Premising that the lowlands of the Nepal Valley arc- 
far more unhealthy than the uplands, and that the bulk 
of the inhabitants dwell in the latter, the climate may 
be called most healthy. The general seasons are those 
of the tropics, cold and dry Irom October to March, 
hot and wet from April to September. Spring and 
autumn are, however, fairly marked, the weather from 
March to May and from September to December being 
delightful, while the rains from June to August are 
genial; but the winter, f.e., January and February, is 
cloudy, damp, with rain or snow, and disagreeable. The 
chief features of the climate are, on the whole, equability 
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and tempera teness ; ** for months together the ther- 
mometer hardly ranges 5® day and night ” about 60** 
Fahr., the winds are moderate except in March, and the 
electrical disturbances infrequent. 

The people under the sway of the Gorkhas are many 
and various, both in characteristics and origin. Thus 
tlierc are the Bhutias in the great heights, who are 
Tibetans in language, physical characteristics, manners, 
customs and dress. In the central regions we have in the 
west the Magars of the lower hills and the Gurungs 
of the middle and alpine heights, the Newars and 
Murmis of Nepal proper, and the Kirantis and Limbiis of 
the east. All these are Mongoloids, and to them must 
be added the Parbatias, a mixed race sprung from the 
intercourse of Hindu refugees from the plains with hill 
women. The chief tribe of the Parbatias, called the 
Khas, together with the other Parbatias, the a^Iagars, 
and the Gurungs, form, as Gorkhas or Gorkhalis, the 
dominant race under conditions to be explained pre- 
sently. La'itly, in the central forests are wild aboriginch, 
sueli as the Cliepangs and Kusuiuhis, of whom very 
little is known The leverish jungles of the Tanii, 
again, are inhabited in Nepal, as elsewhere, by primitive 
tribes, called tliere generically Awalias, whose position 
is peculiar, in that they can dwell with impunity in 
places where the terrible dical ov malarial fever is sure to 
destroy the rest of their kind and that quickly ! 

The general status of all these tribes and races, 
except the Khas, istliat of nomadic cultivators ; but a 
lew, such as the Newars especially, have long become 
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stationary cultivators, and the Giirungs are still for the 
most part pastoral. There are no craftsmen, generally 
speaking, proper to any of them ; stranger and helot 
races, located among them from time immemorial, 
being their smiths, potters, carpenters, curriers, &c. 
The Nevvars only have a literature, which is, however, 
wholly exotic, and they, too, are alone at all advanced 
in art and architecture, following chielly Chinese, but 
also Indian models. As to the IVirbatias the generally 
accepted idea about their rise is, that when the Muham- 
madans began to conquer and ill treat the Hindus of the 
plains, Brahmans and Rajpiits in numbers were driven 
into the western lulls of Nepal. They mixed with the 
spirited but rude Buddhistic inhabitants, and the 
Brahman>, as they have done elsewhere in India, con- 
verted many of them to their own view’s of religion by 
a judicious manipulation of their prejudices. In this 
way the highland chiefs and their most prominent 
followers became “ Ivajputs,'' and so did the mixed off- 
spring of the hill woman and the rei’ugee from the 
plains. Thus arose the now powerful Khas Tribe, the 
result of Brahman luvmUiunces, the Iktharias or desccn- 
of KcijpiUs and hill women, the Thakuns or mixed 
docendants of persons of royal blood, and the Sahis or 
Sails, the similar forefathers of the present royal family. 
All these are IVirbatias, a term which jjroperly means 
“ mountaineers,” hut wdiich is applied in N^pal only to 
these tribes, who are Hindus, since they naturally 
adhered to the religion, as best they could, of their 
progenitors and teachers. 
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The Khas orParbatia Tribe proper — for the ambition 
of the other Parbatias above-mentioned was to rank as 
Khas — gradually establislied their own little monarchy 
in the Gorkha tract to the north-west of the Nepal Valley; 
and until the middle of the last century, when they 
spread their power over a wide dominion in the Hima- 
layas — as will be briefly related shortly — the Khas 
dynasty of Gorkha seems to have been of the ordinary 
petty hill type. But after this performance they be- 
come the most important and leading people in all 
these hills, taking their name of Gorkha or Gorkhali 
from their habitat. Associated with them in their con- 
quests, and sharing its fruits in a subordinate degree, 
were the hardy and warlike races of the Magars and 
Giirungs, between whose women and the Khas is still 
going on much the same process as formerly obtained 
in the case of the Brahmans and Rajputs and the hill 
women in general of days gone by, and they also have 
become Hindus and Parbatias — Gorkhas and Gorkhalis 
— “ with a difference.” 

The Hindus of the plains, of couise, carried with 
them their elaborate S3’stem of (jolrttH, or caste and tribal 
subdivisions, into the hills, and this with necessary 
alterations they conferred on their descendants in the 
mountains, who in turn conferred them on the Magars 
and Giirungs. In this way has arisen a curious mixture 
of sejit and family nomenclature which is peculiar to 
the Nepal Himalayas. AVithout going into too minute 
subdivision it will be as well to note here that the cliief 
septs of the Khas are the Thapas, Bislinyats, Bliandan's, 
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Kilrkis, Khankas, Adhikans, Bishts, Kunwars, Baniyas, 
Danis, Ghartis, and Khatris ; of the Magars, the Eaniis, 
Thapas and Alayas. The Gdrungs do not appear to 
have as yet collected their subdivisions into septs. 

These three Hindu Tribes of Khas,Magar,and Giirung 
form the military population of Nepal (though Limbiis, 
Nevvars and others are found in the army), and are all 
Gdrkhas or Gorkhalis , but it seems that the descendants 
of all tlie original inhabitants of Gdrkha that “came 
over ’’ into the N(?j)al Valley with them also call them- 
selves G()rkhas, though they cannot be Parbatias.^ The 
term Gorkha, again, has a separate signification wlien 
applied to the personel of the Jlritish Gorkha regiments, 
where the object is to got a soldier suitable to us rather 
tlian to support local jirejudiccs as to intertribal 
superiority'. In the British regiments tlie Gdrkhas 
c.rcvUeucp are tlie Magars and Gurungs, there preferred 
to the Kbas, who lord it over them in their own country ; 
wliile witli tlie Klias are ranked thcThakuris or Gdrkha 
llajputs Tlie following are also enlisted, though con- 
sidered distinctly inferior to the above ; — Brahmans, 
Khawas or men of left-handed descent from women 
about the Court, some kinds of Nevvars, and handicrafts- 
men (low castes) both of Newar and Gdrkha affinities. 
Formerly also men from Garhwal and Kumiiun, both 
Pn-itisli territory, were taken, but these last were never 
held to be such good soldiers as tlie Gdrkhas and the 

* Oldfield, SlMvhea Jrani 2^ep<'i!^ Vol. I, p. 44, however, has a 
different view as to the application of the terms Gdrkh^li and 
Parbatia. 
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inhabitants of the Nepali dominions. It is sometimes 
argued that only the inferior population of Nepal find 
their way into our Gdrkha regiments ; but, though it is 
true that we, as masters, do not j)ut the same value on 
the Khas as he does himself, still our Gurkha officers 
do minutely understand the racial history of the recruits 
that present themselves, and know exactly what kind of 
men should be procured and what can be tolerated 
when better material fails them. Regarding the per- 
sonal characteristics displayed by them in our service, 
General Sale Hill, who served for many years in the 
First Gdrkha Light Infantry, has written thus : — As 
compared with other Orientals the Gdrkhas are bold, 
enduring, faithful, frank, very independent and self- 
reliant. In their own country they are jealous of* 
foreigners and self-assertive. They hate and despise 
Orientals of all other creeds and countries, and look uj) 
to and i’raternize with Europeans, whom they admire 
for their superior knowledge, strength, and courage, 
and whom they imitate in dress and habits. They are 
very jealous of their women, but are domestic in their 
habits, kind and affectionate husbands and parents. 
Their wives are in consequence less shy and reserved, 
and have more freedom than those of other natives, 
reciprocating their affection, looking carefully after their 
uniform, and cheerfully performing all culinary and 
domestic duties. Such of our men as have not formerly 
served in their own national army, have been principally 
employed as field labourers, coolies, and so on. Few 
real Gdrklid recruits know Hinddstdni, or, in fact, any- 
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thing but woodcraft ; but they all show great zeal in 
acquiring information, though they are slow witted, 
and as a rule take much longer than other classes of 
natives in learning their drill and passing into the 
ranks. As a rule on joining they are unsophisticated 
and dirty, and the first lesson that has to he taught 
tiuun is that ‘ cleanliness is next to godliness.* They 
have then lew prejudices ot any description, ‘ caste* or 
otherwise, d'heir chief vice is gambling, to which they 
are greatly addicted *rhough hot-temjiered and easily 
roused, they are in general quiet, well-behaved men, 
and extiemely amenable to discipline, so that punish- 
ments are of rare occurrence. From the w^arlike 
qualities of their forefathers and the traditions handed 
dowm to them of their military prowess as conquerors 
of Nepal, they are imbued with and cherish the true 
military spirit. Their compact and sturdy build, 
powerlul muscular development, keen sight, acute hear- 
ing and hereditary education as sportsmen, eminently 
capacitate them I’or the duties of Light Infantry soldiers 
on the mountain side , while their acquaintance with 
the forest makes them as pioneers in a jungle almost 
unrivalled, w here with tlieir /tv/XrrM, or knives, as general 
instruments, they are quite at home. Lastly, the 
bravery di<])layed by tliem in their contests with the 
Ilritish afl’ords ample proof of the dogged tenacity witir 
which they can encounter danger and hardship.*’ 

The people who chiefly occupy the Nepal Valley and 
whom the Gorkhas first conquered are the Newark, still 
the most advanced part of the population in the arts 
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and amenities of civilization. They may be called 
lUiddhists, but even before tlie Gorkha irruption 
Hinduism had greatly advanced among tliera, and it 
has naturally done so much more since ; so that now 
about one-third of them are Hindus, or as they are 
called Saivaniargi Newars, their Buddhist fellow-country- 
men being called Baudhamargi Newars. But even of 
these last at least half, if not more, are neither one 
thing nor the other, worshipping Saiva gods and 
Buddliist deities with equal Ireedom ; and all have 
ado])ted the Hindu system of caste in utter forgetful- 
ness of the first principles of tlicir creed. The Saiva- 
luurgis are divided into the usual ‘ castes,' and from 
among them were sprung the royal families overthrown 
by the Gurkhas. The Baudhamiirgis may be generally 
divided off into priests or Banras, orthodox Buddhists 
or Udas, and lieterodox Buddhists or Japhiis, these last 
forming the bulk of the population. In each case tlieir 
status is hereditary, and their subdivisions also, in 
true caste lash ion. As a race, the Newars liave now 
naturally sunk to a secondary position in Nepal, but 
still some classes of the Saivamargis take employment 
as soldiers and hold their heads high, nor does it appear 
that the Gurkhas found them unworthy enemies Tlie 
trade, the arts, the crafts, and the agriculture of the 
country seem also to be practically in their liands. 

The extraordinary density of the population of the 
Nepal Valley will be alluded to in the succeeding pages, 
and it will here suffice to remark on the chief towns in 
it, which are Kathmandu, Patan, Kirtipur and Bhatgaon. 
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Previous to the Gorkha conquest the cities of Nepal 
were walled in, but the walls have now disappeared and 
the suburbs are numerous, owing to the rule, pretty 
strictly adhered to, tl)at only high-caste Hindus should 
dwell within the city limits. Inside these each city is 
divided into toh or squares, the central one, or darbnr, 
being the site of the royal buildings and the principal 
temples. The palaces themselves consist of a number of 
small squares or quadrangles, giving on to the darbar, 
that at Kiitluniindu, as the Gorkha capital of the valley, 
being the most important. Previous, houever, to (he 
Gorkha supremacy the Phatgaon Darbarwas th(‘ largest, 
whilst that of Patan was, and is still, themost picturesque. 
Kirtipur ibirbar is practically a ruin. The various city 
squares are not regularlj^ situated with reference to each 
other, and the streets between tlumi are narrow, paved 
with bricks or tiles, and quite undrained , but the houses 
are strongly built of red burnt-bricks, roofed with red 
tiles, several stories in height, and on the whole sub- 
stantial and comfortable. 

Three out of the four cities of the Nepal Valley are 
decidedly large ; Patan the largest having some 00,000 
inhabitants, Kathmandu say b0,00(), IMiatgaon oO, ()()(), 
and Kirtipur 5,000. They were all “ royal ” cities in 
the days oi the Xewar kings, though Kirtijiiir was 
latterly subject to Patan. Kathmandu contains one 
good Hindu temple, the Taliju ; the military council 
chamber, or Kot, a place of historical importance ; a 
picturesque market called the Kathmandu Tdl ; the 
Court of Justice or Uhansar ; several inqiosing noble- 
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men's houses in a bastard modern style ; — all in the 
neighbourhood of the Darbar : besides the Kathisanibhu 
and Jhidhinaiidal, Huddhi^t structures of some archi- 
tectural pretensions. Outside it are situated the parade 
ground, or Tliandi Khct ; Thapathali, the palace of the 
Ministers and virtual rulers of the land ; the old temple 
of Maliankal claimed by both Hindus and Buddhists; 
the beautilul lank or n^servoir of Ihiiii Pdkhri, a relic of 
the Newar days, the British Residency, and the cele- 
biated hill and ndigious Imildings of Sambluinath. 
IVitan, or Jjiilita IVitan, which i^ close to Kathmandu, 
was rutlll(‘s^ly despoiled by the Gdirkhas 011 their irrup- 
tion anti has never recovered the ruin then thrust upon 
it It is still a dilajiidated town with a depressed air 
about it, Imt its Darbar is the most picturesque in the 
country, cliieily because the tasteless (Jdrkbas have never 
leli the old arcliitecture of the Xewars alone. It con- 
tains also many /ji/frs or ?.c., aneient Buddhist 

monasten(‘s, and some important tein])les, such as those 
of Maeliliiiidramith and Sakya Singh or Mahabuddh ; 
and outside it are four inijiortant JKiddhist remains, 
attributed locallv to Aseika Kirtipur, which is not 
far Irom either iMtan or Kathmandu, was even worse 
treated by the Gdrkhas than IVitan, and is now more or 
less in a state ot rum ; but it contains good Hindu 
temples of Bllai^c^^ a and (iancsa, and a JUiddhist one 
called Chilandev, which is among the best remains in all 
the valley. Bhatgjion, further away, but still at no 
great distance — only some seven miles from Kath- 
mandu — is a flourishing, lively, thickly populated town, 
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cleaner, better preserved, and more imposing in appear- 
ance than any of the others. It contains, besides the 
Darbar, a small square called the Taumari Tdl, in which 
are the temples of Bhawani and Bhairava ; and outside it 
are tlie reservoir of Siddhi Pokhri and the temple to 
(lanesa known as the Siirij Banaik. 

It is desirable also, to say something of the district and 
town of (idrklul. The Gorkha district lies to the north- 
west of the Nepal Valley in the region between the 
Trisul-Gandak and Marsyfindi alHuents of the Gandak, 
and is drained by the Daramdi and Gandi rivers. The 
town is situate on the left bank of Daranidi and con- 
tains some 10,000 inhabitants, but its Barbar is mostly 
now in rums, and there is nothing noteworthy in it as 
to architecture. Within the district are also the towns of 
Palpa and Pdkhni. The former is the original home of 
the Khas tribe, and the latter is a large flourishing town 
on the SvvaHigandak, .situated in a valley which is large 
for the lliiujllayas, but unfortunately not capable of 
natural irrigation. 

We must now pass on to a rapid survey of the more 
recent history of Nepal. Withoutinquiringinto the more 
or less unceitain traditions of the ancient rulers of the 
valley, it is sufficient to say here that in the middle of 
the last century the representatives of the well-known 
Hindu ^lall, or Malla, dynasty of the Newars were still 
ruling. There was not, however, one king over the 
valley, and small as it is, — some 250 square miles only 
in area, — the power of the Mallas was split up into four 
distinct ” kingdoms,’' in true Himalayan fa.sliion, having 
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their head quarters respectively at Bhatgaou, Kath- 
mandu, Patau and Kirtipur. At that moment, however, 
Kirtipur was subject to Patan. The pettiness of these 
“ kingdoms’’ is best gauged by the facts that Kathmandu, 
Piitan and Kirtipiir are all within iliree miles of each 
other, and that Bhatgaon is only seven miles away ! 
The purely urban area of London would easily include 
them all ! 

Though claiming a common descent, these little kings 
could naturally never agree, and about 1760 llanjit Mall, 
the king of Bhatgaon and nominal suzerain of the whole 
valley, called in the aid of l^rithvi Narayan Sah, King 
of Qdrkha, against Patan and Kathmandu. However, 
the Newars soon found out what a serious error had been 
thus committed and joined forces against the Gorkhas, 
This induced Prithvi Narayan Siih to attempt to conquer 
them, and he began by laying siege to Kirtipiir. He 
was, however, successfully and bitterly opposed, and it 
was not till four years after his first attempt against 
that town in 1705 that he succeeded in making himself 
master of Nopal, ])artly by fair fighting and partly by 
treachery and the manipulation of local class animosities. 
This conquest was accompanied by the usual atrocities, 
the effects of some of which are still apparent more than 
a century after the event ! 

Prithvi Narayan Siih, now master of the important 
districts of Gdrkha and Nepal, became a formidable 
highland monarch, and turning his attention to the 
hills contiguous to his eastern border overran the 
country of the Kirantis and Limbus as far as Sikkim. 
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He died in 1775,* and was succeeded by his son Singh 
Pratap Sah, who in the three years of his reign some- 
what increased the Gdrkha borders to the west. In 
1778 his son Han Bahadur Sah succeeded and began, as 
an infant, a long reign. The history of this is one 
of steady progress as regards the Gdrkha arms, and of 
the disgusting succession of murders and intrigues and 
atrocious cruelties as regards the Court, that one invari- 
ably meets with in the East. In Kan Balnidiir Sah s 
time the peculiarity of the Gdrkha army of blind loyalt}^ 
to the constituted authority for the time l)eing witliout 
distinction of persons uas very marked. It is this that 
makes the “ revolutions ’’ in Nejml so harmless, as it 
limits them to Court circles and prevents them having 
any effect on the polities of the Gdrkha nation at large. 
The (hirkhii soldier is first and last a <i(>rkha, and it is 
of little moment to him who is King and who Minister. 
Thus it happened that, though the peojile about the 
Court ill-treated each other without intermission in a 
manner that is positively sickening throughout Ran 
Bahadur Sah’s reign of twenty-nine years, f the Gdrkhas 
enlarged their borders and swallowed up all the country 
in the hills as far as Srinagar, the capital of Garhwal on 
the Ganges, counting thus as vassals the Kajiis of 
Garhwal, Kumaun and Jumbi , the last being suzerain 
of tlie Chaubisia and Baisia Eajiis, a set of forty- six 

* It is as well to note here that there is an extraordinary un- 
certainty about Nepali dates, even the most modem. No two 
authorities ai^ree about them 

t That is, counting to his death ; but ho as only a regent for 
the last seven years. 
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petty states situated chiefly about tlie affluents of the 
KarntiH Kiver. 

In 1792 tlic Gdrkluis made a successful raid into 
Tibet ; but for this they were punished by the Chinese 
in a way that they still remember. In tliese operations 
both the Tibetans and the Gorkhus sued for British aid, 
and many liold that had it been granted in the first 
instance, neither the Tibetan nor tlie Nepal i countries 
would now be closed to British enterprise and com- 
merce. 

Ban Bahadur Sab’s many cruelties more than once 
drove him into exile in British territory, and in 1800 he 
abdicated in favour of his illegitimate son Girbanjuddh 
Sfih. However, he was at the last again regent on be- 
half of tliis son till 1807, when he was killed in a Court 
aflray by his half brother, and Girbanjuddh Sail became 
absolute ruler at ten years of age. The cheerlul 
acquiescence of the G(irkhas in the accession of this 
illegitimate son to the throne strongly exhibits their 
peculiar views of loyalty already referred to. 

The reign of this last prince was signalised at first by 
the extension of the Gdrkhu kingdom on both ilanks as 
far as Kiingni in the west and Sikkim in the east, but 
in the latter part of it the famous war with the English 
broke out. This was caused mainly by the arrogance 
of the Gorkhas and their tendency to encroachment, 
and ended in IS 10 by their complete defeat and confine- 
ment within their present boundaries. In 1817 Girban- 
juddh Sail died and left an infant son and heir, Bajcndra 
Vikram Sah, who was deposed in 1847 in favour of his 
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son Surendra Vikram Sah, reigning at the time when the 
journey now introduced was made. Since the days of 
(urbanjuddli Siih, and, indeed, since the war, the rela- 
tions between England and Nepal, though strictly on 
political grounds only, have been friendly enough: e.fj., 
we have kept a Kesident at Kathmandu, and the Gdrkhas 
sided with us in the Mutiny ; but Englishmen are never- 
theless jealously excluded Irom the countr}. Internally 
the hi>t()ry is one long record of plot and counterplot, 
palace 1 evolution, atrocit\ and assassination ; tlie people 
at largo living meanwhile in com])lete indifference, 
satisfied to dwell under a bastard dynasty, and to be 
controlled more Indtco by a family of practically 
hereditarN miuister'i. 

'J'he Sah dv nasty ol (lorkha, and now of Nepal, claims 
descent from a }()unger son of the Mewar dynasty of 
Chittaur in Ihijiiutana, a family that became scattered 
over Indhi alter the famous sack of that jdaco in 
lo().‘i by ’Ahiu’ddin Khilji of Delhi. Jn the same way 
the family of dang Haluidur Kan war, the Minister of 
Nepal up to his death in 1^7^^, claims descent from the 
royal refug(*e> of ^lewar, its members having, according 
to their own account, procured their title of Kaiiwar cen- 
turies back from the liapi of the petty State of Satiinkdt 
in return for war services. However, be this as it may, 
Bliiin Sen (Khas) Thapa, tlic famous general and first 
minister of this line, seems to liave accompanied Kaii 
Bahadur Sah into exile in 1^00 in a humble capacity, 
and, on the latter’s accession to power -in 1804, to have 
become sole minister in succession to Daraodar (Brah- 
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man) Paridi?, who was beheaded. Bhim Sen Thapa held 
power till 1839, and it was owing to his aggressive 
policy that the Nepali War came about. After surviving 
several attempts on his life he was at last tortured into 
cutting liis throat. The Pandes now returned to power, 
but in 1843 a tuni of the wheel brought about a great 
beheading of them, and Matabar Singh Thapii, nephew 
of Bhini Sen Thapa, became Minister. lie was mur- 
dered, it is said, by his own nephew, Jang Bahadur 
Kanwur, afterwards the great Minister, in 1S45 with 
the connivance of the King , and Gagan Singli, one of 
the murdering party, became Minister, but was liimself 
shot dead in the following year. During the same 
evening, 14th September, I84d, occurred a massacre 
in the Kdt, or military council chamber at Kathmandu, 
when thirty-one of the most influential men of Nepal fell. 
This paved the way for the accession of Jang Bahadur 
Kanwar to power, which he held for thirty-two years, 
being the first Minister of the Gurkhas in Nepfil to die 
a natural death ! His life was often, — very often, — 
attempted, and even now things do not seem to have 
improved, for quite lately the old and revolting story 
of palace intrigue and murder has been enacted all over 
again. 

Maharaja* Jang Bahadur Kanwar Ranii, as Sir Jung 
Bahadur, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., was well known to the 
English, owing to his long visit to England in 1850, 
and though he was closely connected with the Thapas, he 

* Maharaja, as a title, does not necessarily convey the sense of 
“ territorial king,” the term for which is Maharajadhiraja. 
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came from a family of recent renown in Gorkha history. 
His great-grandfather, Iltim Kislm Kan war, took an im- 
portant part in the conquest of Nepal as a military 
leader ; his grandfather, Itanjit Kanwar, was Governor 
of Jumla after its conquest ; and his father Bal Narsingh 
Kanwar was the person who cut down the murderer of 
lian Bahadur Sah in 1 S()7. 

Before concluding these preliminary notes reference 
must be made to the architecture of Nepal, which as 
usual in India is mainly confined to religious structures. 
Hardly anything that tlie Gorkhus have erected in 
Nepal is worthy of notice, but their inlieritance from 
the Nevvars is rich indeed. The chief architectural 
objects liave been already mentioned in describing the 
towns of Nepal, and it will now be sufficient to note 
their principal features. A brief account of the religion 
of the Xepalis must, however, be lirst given. 

The Buddhism of Nepal, such as it is, is based on the 
Dukpa doctrine, but, as will have been ])crccived by 
the reader of these pages, it has been overlaid by Jlindii 
notions, ddiis influence is everywhere visible : in the 
division of the Buddhist Newars into castes ; in the 
recognition of sucli divisions by their Brahmanist com- 
patriots and neighbours ; in the adherence of the 
majority of them to the practices of both Hindus and 
Buddhists ; in the general prevalence of Tiintnk wor- 
ship, as represented by Vajrasattva, the sixth Dhyani 
Buddha, Vajrasatvatraika his wife or Sakti, and Ghan- 
tapani his son or Bodhisattva ; in the admission of the 
divinity of the purely Hindu gods and of the images of 
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these into tlieir shrines and temples, p,g., of Ganesa, 
Mahddeva or Siva in the forms of Bhairava and Mahakala, 
Indra, and Garuda, and of Siva’s consort Parvati in 
the forms of Hhairavi and Kali ; in the adoption, — 
after a fashion of their own it is true — of the Saiva 
phallic emblems, the linga txnUgdni ; in the f]feneral wor- 
ship of Matsyendranatha or Machhindranatli, a much 
Hiiiduizcd form of the Dhyani Bodhisattva Pad- 
mapani or Avaldkit^svara, and oi‘ Manjusri, a mortal 
Bodhisattva of modern and Hindu characteristics. 
Manjusri is the patron saint of the Kcpal Valley, and 
Gdrakshanutha or Gdrakhnath, a little understood 
pcrsoTuifre much mixed up with ^lachhindramitli, ol‘ 
the Gurkhas. Both are universally worshipped. With 
the addition of these and of the Hindu l,uk1s above 
mentioned, the ordinary objects of veneration in Ndpal 
are substantially those aflected in Sikkim as deserihed 
at p. 109 above. 

In N^pal, Adi Buddha is represented by a pair of eyes, 
usually conspicuously placed on the capitals of rhnifs, and 
his emblem is a flame of fire. The Triratna, or Buddhist 
Trinity, viz., Buddha, Dharma “ the Law,” and San^ha 
“ the Church,” is invariably represented by three fijj^ures 
— that of Dharma being al\va 3 "s female , — which are t*) 
be found everywhere in ever)" possible size and po.sition 
The five orthodox Dhyani Buddhas have usually fixed 
positions in a temple ; Vairochana in the centre, 
Akshdbhya in the east, Ratnasambhava in the south, 
Amitabha in the west, and Amogasiddha in the north. 
The images of these are in shrines, and in addition 
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are to be found sculptured slabs and figures of sizes, 
representing or symbolizing many Hiiddhist and Hindu 
religious oljjects, which need not be detailed here. 

As to the actual architecture of the Nepal Valley and 
its import, some of the words of the late Mr. Fergusson 
in his great work on the lUdory of Indian and Eastern 
Arch'itvvinre may well be quoted here in support of 
the statements to be found further on. “ In Nepal,” he 
says. “ wc have no succession of styles — no history in 
i'act — for we do not really know when any of the three 
religions was introduced ; but what we find is the Vaish- 
nava,Saiva and Buddhist religions existing side by side 
at tlie present day, and lltmrishing \vith a rank luxuri- 
ance unknown in the plains of Bengal, where probably 
their exuberance was checked by the example of the 
Muslims. 

“ Owing to all the principal monuments in Nepal 
])eing comparatively modern — all certainly subsequent 
to the fourteenth century — and to the people being 
too poor to indulge in such magnificence as is found 
in the plains, the buildings of Nepal cannot compare, 
as architectural objects, with those found in other parts 
of India. But, on the other hand, the very fact of their 
being modern gives them an interest of their own, 
and, though it is an exaggeration, it is a characteristic 
one, when it is said that in Nepal there are more 
temples than houses, and more idols than men ; it is 
true to such an extent that there is an unlimited field 
for inquiry, and even if not splendid, the buildings are 
marvellously picturesque.” 
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Judging from photographs and such materials as were 
available, Mr. Fergusson “ had no hesitation in assert- 
ing that there are some streets and palaces in Kath- 
mandu, Bhatgaon and Patan, which are more pictur- 
esque and striking as architectural compositions, than 
are to be found in any other cities in India. The 
sfc}le may be called barbarous, and the buildings have 
tlie defect of being principally in wood; but their 
height, their variety of outline, their wealth of carving 
and richness of colour, are such as are not to be 
Ibund in Benares or any other city of the plains. 

“ The real point of interest in the architecture of 
Kcpal to tlic true student of tlie art lies in its ethno- 
graphic meaning, AVhen fully mastered, it presents us 
with a complete microcosm of India as it was in the 
seventh century wlien Hiuen Tsiang visited it —when 
the Buddhist and Brahmanical religions flourished 
side by side; and when the distinctive features of the 
various races were far more marked than they have 
since become under the powxudul solvent of the Muham- 
madan domination.” 

From all these causes Mr. Fergusson believed ‘‘ that 
if the materials existed, and it were possible to write 
an exhaustive history of the architecture of the valley 
of Nepal, it w^ould throw" more light on most of tlie 
])roblems that are now perplexing us than of any 
other province in India.” 

Again he says : ‘‘ By hr the most characteristic and 
beautiful temples of the N^palis are those possessing 
many storeys divided witli sloping roofs. They are un- 
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like anything found in Bengal and all their affinities 
seem to be witli those in Burma or China/’ Again 
furtlier on, when speaking of the well-known doorway 
to the Darbtir at Bhatgiion, portrayed in his and other 
works, he writes that it is “a si^ularly characteristic 
specimen of the style, but partaking much more of China 
than of India in its ornaments.” It is, indeed, so like 
an archway in the Nankau Pass near Pekin that he was 
at first inclined to ascribe it to the same age. “ 'Fhe 
Chinese example is, however, dated in 1345, and the 
Kepah example according to Mr. Hodgson was erected 
as late as 1 and yet their ornamentation is the same ! 
In the centre isGaruda with a seven-lieaded-snake hood; 
on either hand are Nagas with seven-headed hoods also, 
and the general cluiracter of the fbliaged ornaments is 
so similar that it is ditlicult to believe in so great a lapse 
of time between them.” 

Lastly, as a most interesting ethnological question, 
^Ir. Fergusson draws marked attention to the similarity 
between the architecture of Nepal and that of the 
Tuluvas, a peculiar isolated race in Kanara in Southern 
India , the temple of Krishna at Patau and that at 
Mudbidri in Kanara being most remarkably alike. 

AVith these notes on the architecture of Nepal we 
n list pass on to tlie account of the tour there in 
I87(). 


VOL. II. 
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REMARKS ON A TOUR 


TBRuUOIl 

NEPAL IN MAY, 18)6. 


Travelling by palanquins one day in May, 1870, from 
the British boundary of the Champaran district of 
Bihar, during the ni^dit, we reached the ed<,^e of tlie 
belt of the Nepali Tarai forest, at tliat point just ten 
miles broad; then, mounting liorses, we rode through 
the forests and valleys of the lower range of hill.s, a 
distance of thirty-live miles, by an excellent cart road, 
to the foot of the Sisagarlu Hill, which we immediately 
ascended by an extraordinarily sharp and dilKcult in- 
cline, and on the crest found ourselves on a ibrtificd 
hill-top, where we stopped lor the night. Next morn- 
ing, crossing the Sisagarlu liange, we descended into a 
valley, and then ascended theChandragiri Range, whicli 
commands a view of the valley of N(5pal, the surround- 
ing mountains, and the snowy ranges beyond, — alto- 
gether a noble pro.spect. Then we descended into the 
valley, and were thence driven in a carriage to Kath- 
mandu and the Residency. 

The thirty -five miles of distance through the Tanii 

s 2 
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and the low hills must be done at one march, between 
sunrise and sunset, in order to avoid the malaria, which 
is much dreaded, especially in the hot season. With 
the ponies we had it took us seven hours ; but, if one 
had time to lay out one’s own horses, it might be done 
in four and a half hours. The Nepali Government took 
great pains with the road as far as the foot of the 
Sisagarhi Hill; ‘but they, no doubt purposely, lelt the 
road over the hills of Sisagarhi and Chandragiri as diffi- 
cult as possible, regarding the very stiff ascents and 
de^'Cents as part of their natural fortifications, on which 
they so much relied. 

In Nepal itself we stayed a full week ; rode all about 
tlu‘ valley ; visited the several cities and the numerous 
Hindu and Jljuddhist temples and other architectural 
remains ; saw the King, the Minister Jang Bahadur, 
the principal officers, and the troops; and ascended two 
ol the neighbouring mountains, from the summit of 
one of which we were rewarded, after some hours of 
hard walking in heavy weather, by a view of the snowy 
ranges, of which there were actually counted no less 
than ten ! We received the most hospitable kindness 
and much interesting and useful information from the 
Besident, Mr. Girdlestone, and the greatest civility 
and attention from the Nepali Government. Indeed, Mr. 
Girdlestone’s political ability and special experience ren- 
dered his conversation most interesting and instructive. 

The valley scenery of Nepal is, of course, very pretty 
and good, but it is not at all compamble to that of 
Kashmir, the glory of N^pal being in its architecture 
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rather tliaa in its scenery. Still the scenery sets off 
and enhances the effect of the architecture by afford- 
ing a blue background tipped witli everlasting snows. 
The Nepali Hindu temple architecture is strikini»ly })ic- 
turesque, — perhaps uniquely picturesque in India, — 
being modelled on that of the Chinese pagodas, — storey 
piled upon storey, with cop])er-gilt finials, rniinite wood- 
carvings, and purple-enanielhHl bricks. It is all the work 
of the original Mongoloid Newar dynasties, violently 
di<j)laced a century ago by tlie semi-Aryan (Jorkhas, 
w'hose modern temples are only a feeble rellex of the 
structures at Heuares. The tvi>ical lluddhist buildings 
are second-riite specimens ol the northern Jhnhlhist 
arcliitecture, without any of the characler and origi- 
nality w'e are acciisiomed to admire in the Sikkim- 
Bhutan-Tibetan ^tyle. 

The cultivation of the Nepal Valley is ble>sed with un- 
equalled ad\anl<iges, and is carried on wdth the utmost 
industry. In May we found a waving harvest ol’ wheat 
awaiting the sickle, and 1 was told that almost all 
these lands had already yielded an equally gooil nee 
harvestwithin the agricultural year, and that many of tluj 
fields would yet yield special crops, — pepper, vegetabh‘s, 
and the like ! In short, most of the lands yield two 
harvests in the year, and some yield even three ! The 
chemical quality of the soil must be excellent, but one 
special cause of the fertility is the artificial irrigation 
from the countless streams and streamlets from the 
neighbouring hills. There are, however, no lakes, such 
as those which adorn Kashmir. 
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The houses of the people— even of the rural peasantry 
— have brick walls and tiled roofs, being altogether 
much more substantial than the dwellings of the cor- 
responding classes of the plains of India. 

The surface of the valley is difficult for roads, and 
consists of layers and plateauJike platforms, one above 
or below the other ; nevertheless, it is traversed by many 
strongly-made causeways radiating from Kathmandd in 
all directions. 

The champaign area of the valley is taken to be 250 
square miles, the length being twenty-five miles, with 
an average breadth of ten miles.* Its population is 
very dense, the whole [country-side being dotted over 
with villages and cottages. The number is not really 
Tenown, but has been estimated to be 400,000 souls, — 
an apparently impossible number. That, however, 
it must be very large, is borne out by the fact 
that, excellent as the cultivation is, the land does not 
afford food enough for the people, a considerable food 
supply having to be yearly imported from the plains, — 
an important circumstance politically, of which the 
Nepalis are well aware. There is, indeed, the suburban 
population of four cities, including Kathmandfi, which 
cannot be less in all than 120,000 souls ;t and if from 
250 square miles, one-fourth, — say sixty-five square 

* This would seem to be about the true area, though every 
writer varies. Brian Hodgson has 16 by 16=256 sq. m. ; 
Dr. Oldfield. 15 by 14=220 sq. m. ; Dr. Wright, 16 by 9=154 
sq. m . ; Dr. Allen and Mr. T’ergusson, 12 by 9=108 sq. m. 

t Often estimated, indeed, at 165,000 : thus, Bhdtgaon, 50,000 ; 
K4thm4ndti, 50,000 ; Patau, 60,000 ; Kirtipdr, 5,000. 
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miles,— be deducted fur streams, roads, ravines, &c., 
there are left 185 square miles, on which it is possible 
that a dense suburban and rural population of 800 to 
1,000 to the square mile may subsist. Altogether it is 
probable that the population of the N^pdl V'alley can 
hardly be less than 300,000 souls. 

The valley is destitute of the superior kinds of manu- 
factures, save those which pertain to weapons of war ; 
but there are all the signs of health, vigour, content- 
ment and alacrity in the general aspect of the people \ 
and altogether, if its cultivation, irrigation, communi- 
cations, habitations, works of art, and social organiza- 
tion be taken into consideration, the N^pal Valley 
afibrds a monument of what can be accomplished by the 
unaided genius and industry of the natives of India. 

It will have been observed that N^pal has been above 
treated as a small valley, and this is strictly and accu- 
rately the case ; though, from being the military and 
political centre, it has given its name to a great Hima- 
layan dominion adjoining British territory for over a 
length of 500 miles. This great territory, inhabited 
mainly by aboriginal or Indo-Chinese races, was origi- 
nally ruled by a number of petty dynasties springing 
out of them. Some of these dynasties, however, were 
of a mixed race, coming from Ayran Bajput fathers 
and aboriginal mothers, and among them was the 
dynasty of the Gdrkha tract. 

The Gdrkha district, for ** Gdrkhd is the name of a 
place rather than of a nation, is situate near the junc- 
tion of several branches of the well-known river Gandak 
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within the Himdlayan region, there called collectively 
the Trisulganga. It is inhabited, as above described, by 
half-caste Rdjputs, who have the hardihood of their 
maternal ancestors, inhabitants of the hills, together 
with the higher qualities of their paternal ancestors the 
Edjputs of the plains. They do little in the way of 
cultivation, but are addicted to martial pursuits, and thus 
the Gorkha dynasty gradually beat down, or absorbed, 
all the surrounding dynasties, and overran all the 
mountainous country which now constitutes the Ndpali 
dominion. 

Among the first of the defeated dynasties was that of 
theNdwars of the Ndpal Valley itself, which is quite the 
gem of the whole country ; and it was the Newar rule 
that made the valley what it is. The Newars were much 
superior to the Gorkha people in culture and civiliza- 
tion, though inferior in organization and arms. They 
made, however, a protracted resistance to the invaders 
from Gorkhd, during the course of which they asked 
aid from the British. This was in the early days of 
our rule, and a British expedition was sent, w Inch be- 
came prostrated by Tarai fever and failed. After that 
the Ndwars succumbed, and N^pal became Gorkhali, as 
the phrase is, meaning dependent on Gorkha. The seat 
of Government was transferred from Gorkha to Kath- 
mandu, the capital of Nepal, but Gorkha continues to 
be the pafria—i,e., the mother state, from which the 
principal men still come, and the best troops are still 
drawn. Hence it is that, though the military and 
administrative centre is in N6pal, the political centre is 
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still at Gdrkha ; and, if the N^pal Valley were to be 
occupied by an enemy, the heart of the dominion would 
be untouched until Gorkha was taken. This is an 
important political consideration. 

In scientific circles, the jealousy with which the 
Nepali Government guards its territory against the 
approach of knowledge has long been notorious. 
Nothing, however, will dis.suade the Ncipahs from the 
belief tliat topographical surveys, geological examina- 
tions, and botanical collections, are either the precursors 
of political aggression, or else lead to complications 
which end in annexation ; and so the exclusion of the 
Nepali dominion from the gaze of science is religiously 
maintained. 

The Nepali Government is fond of stating its subject 
population at five millions of souls, including all the 
hills and the strip of ])luins along their southern base ; 
but there are no data for such a statement, which, 
according to our general knowledge of the Himalayan 
regions, must he greatly in excess of the truth. Besides 
Nepal itself, there are valleys in the territory, such as 
those of Gurkiia, Pokhri, and so on, which are well in- 
habited, and so is a portion of the submontane strip ; but 
with these exceptions the area is very thinly populated. 

In the trade between N^pal and British territory 
the former sends articles which either are luxuries or 
of secondary necessity, whereas she receives either 
food-supply or other necessaries, — a fact to be noted. 

The revenues are stated by the Nepali Government 
to be one hundred lakhs of rupees, or one million 
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steriing. In this there is probably some exaggeration. 
The Resident, however seemed to think that the expen- 
ture could not be less than three-quarters of a million, 
and might have been more ; and as there was no debt, 
some inference may hence be drawn as to the fiscal 
resources. 

The army serving with the colours has an effec- 
tive strength^ of 20,000 men. We saw 12,000 men 
reviewed at Kathmandd, but there are irregular troops 
scattered in the interior ; and as the military system 
is one of very short service, it happens that nearly all 
the able-bodied men of the whole country have been 
trained to arms. Under certain circumstances, the 
military strength, represented by 20,000 men, might 
be multiplied many times. 

In the valley near Kahmandu there are arsenals and 
magazines, with ordnance, including siege guns, stores, 
thousands of stands of arras, small arm ammunition, 
and the like. It is remarkable that for all this they 
depend on indigenous manufactures, — a circumstance 
which, however creditable to their patriotism, must 
detract greatly from the military value of these things. 

There are no fortresses in N6pal, and the Govern- 
ment says that its trust is not in fortifications made 
by mortal hands, but to the natural fortresses with 
which the Maker of the mountains has endowed the 
country! How far this trust is justified by topo- 
graphical fiict is a point on which I shall have some 
remarks to offer presently. 

As to the efiective value of the Nepali troops, I 
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may say that it may be at once allowed that they are 
much the best troops possessed by any native state in 
India. 

Of the infantry, the material, as regards fighting 
men, is excellent, — hardihood, endurance, activity, 
cheerfulness in emergent trouble, being their known 
qualities, and such being the case, it is probable 
that they would display a high degree of courage. 
In mountain warfare their national qualities, with 
the addition of what may be termed their foreign 
drill and discipline, would make them admirable troops ; 
but they are inefficiently officered in the higher grades, 
all the military commands, divisions, brigades, and 
even colonelcies being given away to the relations and 
adherents of the Minister. Not only in general 
respects, but also in details of newest improvements, 
an imitation, or attempt at imitation, of the British 
system is made : and the drill and exercises — as seen 
on a parade ground, — are truly excellent. Field 
exercises and manoeuvres, too, are much attempted, 
but it is doubtful whether they are efficiently performed. 
As already stated, the rifles are manufactured in N6pdl, 
and are made after the Enfield model, by hand not by 
machinery. Thus manufactured, they cannot be really 
efficient. 

As regards the mounted branch of the service, there 
is absolutely no cavalry worthy of the name, and a 
regimental mounted officer rides a pony, not a horse \ 
nor could the Ndpdlis ever command the supply of any 
appreciable number of horses. This is an important 
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circumstance, if ever the military strength of N^pdl 
has to be measured. 

In the artillery the guns are mainly dragged by 
men, which is much the best plan for service in the 
hills. I saw the men mounting and dismounting their 
little guns, which they did in a very smart and handy 
manner. The very small amount of artillery drawn by 
horses is a circumstance to be borne in mind, if Nepali 
power is ever to be exerted in the plains, for the 
absence of horses for artillery would appear at first 
sight to be a fatal defect. The Nepali Government 
has, however, a very large stock of elephants, and 
doubtless would reckon on that lor the carrying of 
guns. There is a large supply of ordnance of various 
calibres, also made in N^pal. In every infantry 
regiment a certain number of the men are trained to 
gunnery, but this would not avail in action according 
to modern warfare. 

The N<5pali Contingent, in the support of the 
British troops in the Oudh Campaign of 1858, did fairly 
well, and the native infantry regiments of our own, which ^ 
are recruited within the Gorkhali dominions, have 
always been famed as among the very best troops in our 
service. In the war with N^pal in 1815, the bravery 
and stubbornness of the Nepali soldiery called forth 
the respectful commendation of the British officers, but 
in their last war with Tibet, the N^palis by no means 
got the best of it, as the Tibetans were assisted by the 
Chinese, and the exhaustion of Nepali resources, which 
occurred on that occasion is still greatly remembered. 
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They, indeed, still speak with respect of some branches, 
at least, of the Chinese army, and that does not in- 
dicate a very formidable standard of military prowess. 

On the whole, it is probable that, notwithstanding 
all their merits and their aptitude for particular sorts 
of warfare, the Nepali army would be quickly destroyed 
if opposed in the open field to a civilised enemy. If 
the present army of N(?pdl, 20,000 strong, were to be 
drawn up in the open country, adjoining their own 
Tarai, in front of a small mixed British force of, say 
5,000 men, armed and equipped with the newest 
appliances, and led by a commander who was at once a 
tactician and a strategist, thev would be routed in a 
few hours. The fortitude of these mountaineers, and 
their tincture of foreign discipline, would be of no 
avail against military skill and science, and the re- 
sources of modern armament. I mention this latter 
point because, however absurd the idea may appear to 
some, the Nepalis imagine that they could hold their 
own in the hills against the British, and think that 
they might not improbably be successful in a general 
contest, and, in the event of the British power being 
shaken, could press onward across the plains of Bengal 
to the seaboard. Their trust is in their natural forti- 
fications of mountains ; their ambition towards the 
rich plains and the sea-borne commerce. 

The Nepalis regard themselves as a Himalayan power 
placed between two Empires, the Chinese and the 
British, and except by general report, they do not seem 
to take any special cognizance as yet of other powers. 
It is to be hoped that we may never allow them to have 
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occasion for doinjj so ; for, though externally they are 
very polite to us, it is a different sort of politeness from 
that of the ordinary Native States, and one cannot help 
seeing that they have what Shakespeare would have 
called *‘a high stomach/’ It is nearly certain, as a 
matter of historical retrospect, that, if it had not been 
for the rise of the British power, the Sikhs and the 
Gorkhalis would have divided between them the vast 
territory now comprised under the designation of the 
Bengal Presidency, and the Nepalis are doubtless aware 
of this. 

The Minister, Jang Bahadur, created a Maharaja 
by the King of Nepal, was thorouglily loyal to us 
from conviction, from personal sentiment, from the 
teaching of experience, and from associations in the 
past ; and, although plots were now and again hatched 
against him, he was universally believed to have a life- 
tenure of supreme power in Nepal, as the Gorkhali 
King, styled Maharajadhiraja, or Independent Monarch, 
did not take part in public affairs, though his person 
and office were regarded by the nation as sacred. Jang 
Bahadur quite commanded the devotion of his relatives, 
and they had the chief appointments in the army. He, 
however, retained in his own hand the ultimate control 
of the military as well as the civil administration. His 
civil government was reported to be vigorous and suc- 
cessful and generally just, but it was nevertheless un- 
derstood that he was incessantly obliged to take care of 
himself against intriguers and murderers. 

If a revolution in Nepal were to occur, I hardly see 
how it could affect British interests, provided that there 
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^^ere general peace in India at tlie time : but if we were 
mrselves in difficulty at such a moment, or if there 
vere disturbances going on elsewhere, a revolution in 
^epal might, perhaps, be awkward. It is io be re- 
narked, however, that if we were to be under the neces- 
iity of punishing the Nepali Government, — vvliich we 
nay trust will never occur — punisliinent could be easily 
nfiicted; for between our frontier and the lower ranges 

tlio Nepali Himalayas there intervenes a long strip 
A flat territory, some 500 miles in length and of vary- 
ing breadth, but never exceeding twenty-five miles 
perhaps It is j)artly cultivated and partly covered 
uith rich forests, and could be easily seized and held by 
LIS, Indeed it affords, from its situation, extraordinary 
facilities for sucli an operation, and tlie blow would be 
immediately and severely felt by the Nepalfs. Besides 
their distress at tlie loss of territory in the very quarter 
where they most desire expansion, they would fear the 
cutting off of some of their food-supplies, and of many 
necessaries which they receive by trade. It is to be 
hoped that such a decisive stroke would suffice as a 
demonstration of British power, even in grave contin- 
gencies. Moreover, it is probable that the Ndpalis, 
who must be well aware of all this, would never pro- 
voke it. 

If, however, it were to become necessary to approach 
Nepal itself, that would be a much more serious busi- 
ness. 

Situated as we are in India, it is necessary for us to 
think of these possibilities beforehand, though we hope 
that they may never be realized, and it is far more 
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occasion for doing so ; for, though externally they are 
very polite to us, it is a different sort of politeness from 
that of the ordinary Native States, and one cannot help 
seeing that they have what Shakespeare would have 
called ‘‘a high stomach/^ It is nearly certain, as a ^ 
matter of historical retrospect, that, if it had not been i 
for the rise of the British power, the Sikhs and the | 
Gorkhalis would have divided between them the vast ' 
territory now comprised under the designation of the 
Bengal Presidency, and the Nepalis are doubtless aware 
of this. 

The Minister, Jang Bahadur, created a Maharaja 
by the King of Nepal, was thoroughly loyal to us 
from conviction, from personal sentiment, from the 
teaching of experience, and from associations in the 
past ; and, although plots were now and again hatched 
against him, he was universally believed to have a life- 
tenure of supreme power in Nepal, as the Gorkhali 
King, styled Maharajadhimja, or Independent Monarch, 
did not take part in public affairs, though his person 
and office were regarded by the nation as sacred. J.ing 
Bahadur quite commanded the devotion of his relatives, 
and they had the chief appointments in the army. He, 
however, retained in his own hand the ultimate control 
of the military as well as the civil administration. His 
civil government was reported to be vigorous and suc- 
cessful and generally just, but it was nevertheless un- 
derstood that he was incessantly obliged to take care of 
himself against intriguers and murderers. 

If a revolution in N^pal were to occur, I hardly see 
how it could affect British interests, provided that there 
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were general peace in India at the time : but if we were 
ourselves in difficulty at such a moment, or if there 
were disturbances going on elsewhere, a revolution in 
Nepal might, perhaps, be awkward. It is to be re- 
marked, however, that if we were to be under the neces- 
sity of punishing tlie Nepali Government, — which we 
may trust will never occur — punisliment could be easily 
inflict(^d; for between our frontier and the lower ranges 
of the Nepilli Himalayas there intervenes a long strip 
of flat territory, some 300 miles in length and of vary- 
ing breadth, but never exceeding twenty-five miles 
perhaps. It is partly cultivated and partly covered 
with rich forests, and could be easily seized and held by 
us, Indeed it affords, from its situation, extraordinary 
facilities for such an operation, and the blosv would be 
immediately and severely felt by the Nepalis Besides 
their distress at the loss of territory in the very quarter 
where they most desire expansion, they would fear the 
cutting off of some of their food-supplies, and of many 
necessaries which they receive by trade. It is to be 
hoped tliat such a decisive stroke would suffice as a 
demonstration of British power, even in grave contin- 
gencies. Moreover, it is probable that the Ndpalis, 
who must be well aware of all this, would never pro- 
voke it. 

If, however, it were to become necessar}^ to approach 
Nepal itself, that would be a much more serious busi- 
ness. 

Situated as we are in India, it is necessary for us to 
think of these possibilities beforehand, though we hope 
that they may never be realized, and it is far more 
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pleasant to tliink of the loyal conduct of Ndpal for 
many years, — the useful assistance she rendered in 
1S57 and ISoS affording an earnest of the good service 
she may yet render us, — and to mark the good cha- 
racter wliich lier people hear in British territor}^ 
wliether serving in the army, or wlietlier emigrating as 
colonists and labourers into our hill districts, where 
new industries are springing up. 

The relations of Nepal with Tibet form a constant 
subject of conversation with the Nepali officers. There 
is some trade with Tibet, not apparently of much im- 
portance, either as regards the articles of commerce 
or the routes traversed, and there are disputes on the 
border constantly occurring, the nature of which is 
not precisely ascertainable. For some years an agent 
of the Nepali Government was stationed at Lhasa, but 
having, it was alleged, been much ill-treated, he was 
witlidrawn shortly before 1870 It is, however, indi- 
rectly ad\antageous to British interests that a Nepali 
Agency should be maintained at Lhasa, as by means of 
it we could obtain information. On the whole, I 
could not make out that the situation of Nepal with 
res])ect to the eastern part of Tibet, — which is the 
really important part of that country, — is at all domi- 
nant, or even influential. The Tibetans would not 
probably mind the Nepalis in the least, except as 
dependants of ours. There are at least two passes 
practicable for troops between Nepal and Tibet, but, as 
lines of political and commercial communication with 
]^hasa, they are not nearly so important as our own 
routes by Sikkim nearer home. 
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Place Names in Jammnn ant! Kashmir tested 6 // the 
Rkv. J. it. Kvovvlrs in Srinagar^ 1886 . 


Achhabal or 

or 

Achhawal 


Adutak Range 

. 

Abating Hill 

.-5LJW 

A knur 

jyS\ 

‘AhVibiid Sanu' 

Amariiath 


Apharwat 


Anat Nag or Anat 


Nag (the same 

ui .oT or 

(i)t Iblamdbdd) 

vfL^ 

Awatipur (same as 


W antipdr) 


Baba Hanaf u- ^jJ 1 

*ddm 


Bdba Handpha 

Din (same as 



Hanafu'ddfn) 
BApam Rishf (Baba- 
marishi on the maps) 
Bdramdla 


Bahniiai^ul 

BaniliAl 

Bawau (iinine ai Matan) 


Bhau Fort 
Bhiinbar 
Bijbih4ra 
Bijlf Sir Peak 
Bilaut 

B6dhgang4 Stream 
Brahm/i Peaks 
BrArgarhf 
Burhas 

Butal Pfr Mount 

Chamb4 
Chargal 
Cbashma Shahf 
Chhut Pdn {same 
08 Chitha Pdnf) 
Chibdl 

Cbindb River 




11 . 
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Chin dm' 


Chitha Pini 


Dachhinpiri 

bW^'i 

D^og61 


Dbansal 


Dida 


Diidgangd 


Ffrdzpiir 


Farhat Bakhsh 

ca 

Garden (same as 
the Shdlmir) 

Gilgil 


G61abarg Hills (same jy 

as Gulibgarh) 

Gratawat 


Gugri Bal 


Gulibgarh Hills 


Gulmarg 


Hijau 


Harf Parbat 


Harmukh 


Hithi Band 


Hazrat Bal 


Hfrapdr 


Hundi Bal 


Isliniibid 


Jaibrir 


Jammin 


Kahita 

V 

Kij Nig 









Kamliwan 
Kang Kar<^wa 
(same a$ Za*fran 
Kar^wa) 

Kart 

Katha Kul 
Khagan 
Khan a Bal 
Khdnpur 
Kiranchf 
Kishtwdr 
Konsar N<ig 
Khnsaran Kuthar ^ 

Khntlun 
Kothar 
K6tif 

KrAla San gar 
KAnda Bal 

Ladakh 
Ladka Dh4r 

La‘l Khdn^s Kil‘ah JJ 

La‘lpdr 

L4ndar ^ Ji J 

Lard Ldrf 

Lukhbawan ^ 

Lundri (same oaLdndar) 

Lunkot Mountain 

Lupar Ldman AP 


Mahu Pass 
Manalgdf 
Minas Bal 
Manchhalini 
Mancbliul (tame as 
Manchhalini) 
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Mau TaliLo 
MArtand 
Matan 

Mfr ^ 

Mir ajuJ Sir Mountain 
Miihanpur 
Nahan Mar 

Nanga Par bat 

Nan Sur Range ^ 

Naru Canal j ^ 

Nasi'm Bagh ^ 

Nail Nagar Kar<?wa 
Naushahm 

Niehat Bagh ^^Llcui 

Nur Chamba Cascade ^y 


Padshah B4gh 
Pandrdnthan 
Paiidun {mmt as 
Martand) 

PAngi 
Panjnir 
Pantan' Peak 
Pari Mahal 
Parot 
Patan 

P/r Pantsal Range 
Poshiana (same as 
Pushan) 

Poshkar 

Pruntsh (same as 
Punchh) 

Punchh 

Pushan 

B4jaurf 


cjS* 


Rimban 

Ranijmr Bund^la 

JVi&^ 


‘ RAmsu 
I Ratal! Pants^l 
Ratan Pfr 
Kimbiara 


J ij T 


Saifapur 
Samanf 
Sambal 

' SarAi Sayyid- 
abad 

Sar;)a Sangar Peak 

Scojadar 

S.'jah(i 

Shadipur 

Bhah^bAd 

Shakaru’ddin 

Shalm^r Gardens ^UJU# 

Shankar 4ch4r (sarn 6 
as the Takht^i- 
Sulaim4n) 

ShiTgarhi 

Shup^n 

Skardu 

Soirihan ami ^ ^ 

G6mhan Hills 
Sdnanaarg 

Srinagar 

Sringabal Mountain 
Siidb Mab^diSo 

Sundar Tab c^^Jsju., 

Sungalban 

S6ngalwan (same as ^ 

Sungalban) 


Takbt-i-SulaimAn 
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TliathaKdt( I VijhbahAru («ani€ aa 

Thun {%ame as Thun^) | Bijbihara) 

ThunnA ) Vftaeta Ri^er (the same 

as the .ThAlam) 

Udhampdr 

Udsur Kar^wa J» Walar Lake 

UlarDi»trict Wtotfpiir 

Ular Lake (>ame a$ Walar) Wardwan 

Ular Dal (»a>»« (M \l i)\ Wastarwan Hill 

Walar Lake) , WAtlandar 

i 

, Za'frAn Kar^wa 

V^shri i Z^banwan c>->cy^-^ 


>wiju 



GLOSSARIAL INDEX OF VERNACI LAR TERMS. 


A. 

Abkiiri, exciM*, 39 

Aclini, an apitraiBcment of a crop for 
land revenue jtur])')'»«*« m H^ileia- 
had, 37 

'Adilat Murafa’. wrr> 

'AdiClat Huznr;:, ‘jr>r» 

J^ar Fmi(u ha rUh i zamta a^t, hamm 
ant, u Imnitn ant, H /niuua «xi 
If Ic a Paradi-xe tm the face 

of the CHrlli, It )s ln're. and it ut 
hero, and it n- h* re, ii, .'>9 
Alh^Mii -naiis, iicwswiitcr, n, 77 
Ami/i, in Hjtl'T.ibai, mi>«*rvi*«tr of re- 
M‘nu»' ci'lDoliwii ‘i ’> , ,i distnet 
inapt ctor of polut, •f*, LM i 
..Inur a tiuOle, 10‘', Id I<'d 
Ainir Kabir, the (ire it a title of 

the j'runor oohj * of iljfderahad 
See Sham'xiJ 1 TnarA, 7, ex- 
plainofl, xxui 

AmjaJ, the def<atv niahtei of a IDnldhist 
tiioDHislen in '‘■iRkiui, n, 21 0 
Ani ut, an iirijjatidti Dani, 2M4 m.tr, 251 
AnnaiLuttu Sc* tiiuut 
’Aro'tu J.lh. (lie Ari'-totio of the World, 
it title, 37, Gl 
A rian, phi of rukn (fj z ) 

Awif Jiih. tlie As’tf of ilie World, a title 
of the first 01 

'Asa/, a pure Arab in Ilclerabai, 22 
A'lghar Jang, the leaser in »ar, a title, 
22*: 

A sura, a (lemi*;Ofl a elan of niorUh in 
IliJiialajan Buddhiis o, ii, 171 
hlf«r, .1 ,sceOt, “ Ottij of rijia.n/’ Hb, 233 
Aiatara, a form of aup posed incarnation 
in lIitn<Ua\an iluddhifim, it, 172, 
176, 177, 197 

Avatar/, adjective from amtara (q, i' ), 
li, 173, 215 

Airal, first, 31, name of a malArial fever 
HI XljiII, ii, 22S 

VOL. II. 


I Awat ucJtcha ilut, nh bhi ar/iha hat. 
' Muha/that J'l tnahazn hardo Sarkiir. 

j It wiiH good from the first, and it i« 

I good now. Tfiere iH fnendHliii> be- 

; tween thi* two (Joiirnnients, 92 
j Ar.imn’1 Pmard, the highent of tho 
iiobltw, a title, 37, 58, *51, 101 

I 

1 


linhfj, tlip aracai Arahica, 2l I 
I’af/lt, agiideii, 2>'', 291 i"li , n, 0^ 
0*5, fiT, 7.5, 177 the (iarilwn, 

an ohl nauie tor tin. Uesidoncy »t 
IljdiT.ibud, 1 47 

' t/afjh/.tichn, tiper < iib, a kind of ennnou 
I in Kaihinir, .913 

lid^fn ftn! fu rn|»ee«, rnpers euiront at 
j tho^lardu). 's,.f I'.auh, 14? 

j iJahudor, IntiU’, a Mnhamui nlan title of 
j nohditj, xxiti 

J IlahrdmnMduula, tho M rs of the State, 

J a title, 1 75 

, liaht, a bnr.e in Kashmir, 295 
/la/ra. See Jfnrjr 

I Handuki i^litkart, a shooting punt m 
( Kashuiir, 295 

I f{avff(t/a, a kind I’f sedan in Kaahmir, 

J 11, 102 13i, 135 

linnijln, a boat m Kashmir, 295 
Ihinxan, the ficus I min a, 2St* , 11, 101 
iUtt.it, a Will or resei'ojj oi water, 225i ; 
j I! , r>, C, 8«, S9, 90, 13". 

iSanidnri, a mtnUitrAiOum , 2J9 , ii, 58, 
I 93, 117 

! Barak Jang, Kising .Star of War, a title 
i of an Arab Jania'dde, 2-3 

’ Jitirqlr, ,4 trooper in a 't a/tdurt corps, 
j liarhfndaz, an unatiached Moidk-r tu 
I Hideirtba't, 24 

i Baahiru'ddiuir, 178 

L 
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B(ddxA.i, % lyat^m of land rerenno paid 
in ktncC bj which the tenant girea 
np a ihare of his crop on appraise - 
inent, 138 note 

Bdzdr^ a market or place of hosine'S, 
141, 142, 144, 182, 203 ; li, 7, 
89, 134 

j?«r, the zyzipkuM jujuba^ 280 
BhunfffUx exctseable drug produced from 
hemp in Hyderabad, 39 ; the canna 
bit Indica, it, 13 
IJidr, see Vikdra, li, 237 
Biut son of, 223 

Bi’smi’llah (in the name of Hodb a 
Muhammadan ceremony, 164 note 
BVimCllahiWakmdnt'rrahlm, in the 
name of God the merciful and com- 
passionate, 164 note 

Bddhisattva, in Hitnillayan Buddhism, 
the son of a Buddha, ii, 170, 171, 
174, 176, 206, 209, 243, 244 
Butihikan, iconoclast, ii. 39 


C. 

Chait, a Buddhist mortuary shrine, 
ii, 174, 206, 210 
Chaityn, See Chait, 

Chdkwir, a boat in Kashmir, 296 ; ii, 
114, 116, 120 

Chalkdf upland ground in Hyderabad, 
211 

Cfiaman, a tray of fruit or dowers, 222 
Chaudharif rural magnate in Kashmir, 
ii, 32 

Ohaal'i, a police post in Hyderabad, 25 ; 

a postal station in Jammiin, ii, 104 
CfidC* (Turkish), a petty officer of the 
Arabs in Hyderabad, 23, 168 
Ckhdkhor, a Buddhist prayer cylinder, 
ii, 173 

ChhbUl, small, lesser, 155 
Chhdten. See CkaU. 

Chihta^ forty ; a ceremony at Hydera- 
bad. 202 

Chlkd^ a rope saspension bridge in Kash- 
mir. 296, 297 ; ii, 83, 107 
Chil, the pinut longifolia^ 280 
Chin Kalioh KhAn, Lord of the frowning 
brow, a title of the first NisAm, 53 
Chir, the ynnus lonyifoliay ii, 3, 4, 89 
Chirdyhf Ump, ii, 113 
Chobmni, beating with sticks to keep 
a crowd hack, 92 

ChuhAr MinAr, Four Minsrets, name of 
the chief gateway at Hyderabad, 84 


Chundr, a plane tree, 287 
Chad matf naMn to hitenoe, don*t 
touch it, or he will snap, 119 


D. 

Daftar, a revenue department in Hy- 
derabad, 36, 37, 120 
Baftar-i-MarAtbwAri, the department for 
coliectina the levenues of Manlth- 
wAri in Hyderabad, 36 
Daftar-i TeiingAnn, the department for 
collectinz the revenues of Telingdoa 
in Hy-erabad, 36 

Baftarddr, a supreme revenue official at 
Hyderabad, 10, 16, 36, 120 
Daftarvxlhi. Daftarddr. 

Daitya^ a demigod ; a class of mortals 
in Himilsyan Buddhism, ii, 171 
Bakhan, The South, 68 
Biman-i-Koh, Skirts of the Hills, 269 
Ban^i, a riot to enforce payment to 
troops at Hyderabad, 16 
DarbAr, a State Connci), 3 : public 
audience with the sovereign, 43, 76, 
81, 91. 92, 93, 261. 263. 265, with 
the Viceroy of Indie, li, 143: a 
central square in a Noj^li town, 
ii, 235, 236, 237 

DarbAr- room at Hyderabad, hall of 
audience, 232 

Daula, the State, a title at Hyderabid, 
xxiii. 

DAru’l-KAzi, the KAzf’s Court in Hyder- 
abad City. 29 
Deecan. See Dakban. 

BeodAr, a ce»iar m the HimAiayas, 281 
Bdthmukh, a rural magnate and collec- 
tor of revenue in Hyderabad, 86, 
38, 69. 140, 161, 230, 238 
Ditkpdndya^ a sup«Tior accountant and 
keeper of rnral revenue records in 
Hyderabad. 36, 38, 69, 238 
Bithpati, local funds in Hyderabad, 39, 
286, 295 

Diva, a god ; a class of mortals in 
HimAlayan Buddidsm, ii, 171 
Dkydna^ meditation, a, 170 
JHIhUf a Bnddbist prayer bell, 487 
DlwAn, in Hyderabsil, tb« Minister, 8, 
43, 58. 237. — 1» Kashmir, ihe 
Minister, 303, 309 note; ii, 48, 
58, 92, 100, 102, 123, 135, 137, 
138, 144 ; a h^gh official, ii, 2, 4, 
5, 7, 11, 13, 14, 16, 62, 66, 73, 
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92, 95, 136 ; mimintefidMt of 
shAvlt, 300. — ^In Sikkim, % Minit> 
ter, U. 164, 173 

Diw4ni, office of dlwdn» 8; in Hyder- 
abad, the eiril joriadietion ot the 
Minister, 8, 167, 181, 206. 216, 
217, 236, 240.--Troope, at Hyder- 
»had, tb<Me under the Minieter, 
115.— Territoriee, in Hyderabad, 
thoee directly adminiater^ by tbe 
MinUier, 35 

Dfwdnf 'Ad4iaS a CWil Conti in Hyder- 
abad City. 28 ; Baenrg, tbe aeoior 
Ciril Court, 2ft ; Khnid, the jnnior 
Ciril Court, 29 

Diadnehtp, office of Miniater, ii, 101 
iJomani. See Mendtmg. 

a ** thunderbolt’’ among the 
Buddhista. ii, 173, 212 
Dorjt h>p€n, tbe maater of a Buddhiat 
monaatory in Sikkim, ii, 210 
/loyum, second, 34 

/Mfi, a 6«t Talley in Kaahmir, 279 : 
aobmontane lorlaoda in Nepdl, ii, 
224 

Jhinga, a boat in Kaabmlr, 295 
IhtngUn^ a Buddhiat relio- bolder or 
lope. It, 174 


F. 

Fakir, a religionist, fanatic, 72, 78, 89, 
90, 164 ; ii, 6, 17, 24, 26, 27 
Fa(wa, a decree or opinion paaaed by 
tbe Kiizi ( f Hyderabad in cases of 
murder before aenteoee could be 
passed, 29 

Faujdari, criminal joriadietion, 21.5 ; 
— patdi.a rural police officer in Hy- 
d<>rabad, 36 

Faujddri 'Adtllat, the Crimioal Court of 
Hyderabad City, 29, 99 
Fi rndbain har do Sarkdr, betveen each 
of the two GoTemmenta, 73 
Firuz Jang, Victorious in War, a title, 
54 


G. 

Oach, a lime found in Kashmir, ii, 67, 
66 

Gandantedl. a foreman of shawl wearers 
in Kashmir, 299 


Oan}d, an cxolseable dmg prodnoed from 
hemp in Hyderabad, 39 
Oedun^ a Bnddbist monk, it, 173 
Chlong, a chief monk in a Qalnkpa 
monastery, ii, 173. — In Sikkim, a 
monk, it, 173, 216 

Ghilib Jang, Triumphant in War, a 
title of an Arab Jama’cUir, 23 
Okdt^ a rirerside stair, 288 
Qhiiziu’ddln Kbdn, Champion Lord of 
the Faith, a title, 54 
Oompa. a Buddhist monastery, il, 175, 
176. —In Sikkim, a Buddhiat obajMl, 
ii, 204, 2ti5. 217 

06trat a subdirtston of a Hindu kiibe or 
caate, il 280 

Oraniht the Sikh Scripturea, ii, 36 


H. 

Habaabf, an African Muhammadan in 
Hyderabad, properly an Abyaainiao, 
6 

Haidardbffil, the City of tbe Lion, t. ., 
of ’AH, 70 

Hckklkal^ in reality, 265 
fiUUlsikka rupee, a special coinage at 
Hyderabad, 17, 40 
Haly sicca. See HdlUikka, 

./famdnv, a hot baib, li . 39. — In Kashmir, 
an apartment heated by warm water, 
it, 96, 97 

IJdnji, boatman in Kashmir, 275 
Hasbmat Jang, Magnificent iu War, a 
title, 63 

Ilawdlddr, a petty police and rerenne 
official in Hyderabad, 24 
Jlikmat 'amo/i, judicious management, 
87 

Ji6 saktd, it is possible, 221 
IJtit an umbrella and pinnacle of a 
pagoda in Burma, ii, 208, 209 
Ifujra, a private chamber, 232 
Uukka, a pipe, ii, 27 
Hand, (?) the chdeortum intybuM, ii, 
Hyderabad. See Haidaribdd. 


L 

Jjdnaddr, an excise fanner in Hydera- 
bad, 39 

'lldka, a territorial juriadieiioo, 68 ; 
il, 2 

/« ht auldd men se kaC He is aaumg 
their deaeendanit, 258 

U 2 
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j. 

JdMr, a feof, 7, 83, 84, 87, 43, 63, 69, 
108, 109, 146, 160, 161, 165, 167, 
176, 182, 210, 222, 223, 226, 236, 
250 

Jdgirdt, a circle of jdgirt {q. v.) rout»d 
Hyderabad City, belonging to the 
relatives of the Niz^itn, 7 
Jdgirddr, the holder of a feof in Hv- 
deralad, 24, 39, 166, 167, 210, 
217, 223. 226, 227, 254, 258, 200 
Jdh, the World, a title in Hyderabad, 
xxiii. 

Jama’ddr, a local magnate, 223 — In 
Hyderabad, a feudal commander of 
troops. 21, 23, 132, 133. 135, 168, 
184, 190, 202. 238, 260, 261.— 
In Kashmir, a superior menial ser- 
vant, ii, 27, 126 

JamhWy a dagger naod by the Arabs of 
Hyderabad, 22 

JamVyatf a small detached body of 
troops in Hydeiabad, 24 
Jang, War, a title at Hyderabad, xxiii 
Jarlda, alone, privately, 231 
Jauk (Turkish), a detachment of polico 
in Hyderabad, 26 

Jhdnpdn, a sedan, ii, 83, 102, 103, 108 
Jhdld, a rope suspension bridge in 
Kashmir, 296, 297 
Jfidna, wisdom, ii, 170 


K. 

Kachd [lit. nnripe), sun-dried bricks, 

11 , 2 . 

Kadalt bridges in Kashmir, peculiar 
wooden, 290, 296 ; of rough timber, 
296 ; of stone on the Srinagar 
canals, 290 

Kadim, old, former, 262 

Ksuukdmu’ddaula, Prince of the State, a 
title. See Ghdlib Jang, 23 

Kdnal, a plank bridge in Kashmir, 
297 

Kandi, the Edging. See Ddman-i-Kdb, 
278 

Kdnrfar, a portable brazier in Kashmir, 
276 

KdnffTi, ii, 97. See Kdnffar. 

JTdrddr, a civil ofBrial, li, 67, 80 

A'ar^Micf, an upland plateau in K»»8b- 
mir, 284, 285 ; vi, 41, 42, 50, 73 


Kdrkkdnddr, a mannfactnrer of thawla 
in Kashmir, 299 

Kar&r, 100 Idkftt (g. r.) ten mil- 
lions. 

KatOrgiri, octroi dues in Hyderal)ad, 88 
Kaul, an agreement for the payment of 
land revenue in Hyderabad, 38, 142, 
230. See pattd. 

Kaulndma, an agreement, 126 
Kdzi, the civil judge of a town, 53. — In 
Hyderabad, a Muhammadan judge 
of criminal and customary law. — In 
Sikkim, ii, 164, 165, 214 
Khairlhwdk hihi ightifjdf an undoubted 
well-wisher, 265 

Khairu'nnissd, comely among women, a 
title, 119; see Mihru’nnissd 
Khdn, Lord, a Muhammadan title of 
nobility, xxiii. 

Khar, jungle grass m Kashmir, 278 
Khurita^ a letter, 78, 89, 90, 91, 108, 
217 

Kharti, tho pierorhi/za kurrooa, ii, 55 
Kh6!d, lowljing laud in N6pAI, li, 227 
Khuch, a barge in Kashmir, 295 
Kimiagar^ an alchemist, 188 
Kitdhvdld, a bhorthand writer of shawl- 
wcaierain Kashmir, 299 
K6thl, the Residency of Hjderabad, 
87 

KCthi k'l mldh, the advice of the Re- 
sidency, 87 

Kdtwdl, a chief of urban police, 24, 
206 . H, 77 

Kdlmlli, a police station, 141 ; police 
affairs, 34 

Kotwdll ’AdAlat, the police court of Hy- 
derabad Citv, 29 

KvXrly a Gorkhd weapon, ii, 233 
JTw/, an irrigation channel in the Hima- 
layas, 11 , 10 


L 

Lddana^ a Buddhist monk’s house, ii, 
174 

Ldkh^ a hundred thousand, 7, 9, 20, 89, 
108, 117, 129, 130, 135, 228 ; ii, 
53, 122, 256 

Lima, a Buddhist priest, ii. 172, 216 ; 
in Sikkim, a monk, li. 173 ; among 
the Galukpas, a chief monk, ii, 173 
LanL, an island, li, 120 
Lwrtnoo, a boat in Kashmir, 295 
Lhd, a god in Himd’ayan Boddhizm, 
ii, 206 
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Lhdkhang, a Buddhist templO) 174 
**Line/’ 5cf linowilhli 
LiDewdla’', troops in the army of the 
Niziia orgauiied on the European 
model, 19, 229 

Ling, a place, in Hikkim, ii, 212 note 
Linga, Hindu phallic etutdcm, 293 ; 
II, 36, 244 

Lirl, a family in Kashmir, n, 3i 
L6k€»vara, celestial, ii, 171 
Lutfu’cnian,!, elegant among women, a 
title, 119 


M. 

Madraita, a wiliool, 198 
Mahnjadhirajd, independent soverttgii, 

11, 200 

Mabkanm-i Kotwili, the police depart ' 
inent of Htderabad, 25 j 

Mahkama i-Sadilrat, a court for tbo j 
reliiitoua endownients and chanties | 
m Hyderabad, 29 

Mabkama-i'Sadr, the Central Court of 
Appeal of Hv<leraha<l, 29 
Mabkaiiii'i'Kotr^a’i Ib'rtiii'i'lialda, Su- 
burban Folne Department of Hy- 
derabad, 2<5 

Mahwo, an exciseablc liquor in Hydera- 
bad, 39 

Majlm Sec Majlis-i-M^lguziirl 
Majlis-i'M^lguzilri, Keveitua Administra- 
tion Board of Hyderabad, 25, 31, 
83, 99, 165, 197, 200, 2lS, 221, 
227, 239 

Majlis-i-Murilfa’, the Supreme Court of 
Hyderabad, 30 

Mdhjnziiiiy land revenue, 35 ; revenue 
affairs, 34 

Mandal, a village headman in Ddrjiling, 

11, 197 

Mandir~tnjd*ha, Konoclaat, li, 39 
Marti. See Mcndong 
Maruabdftr, a retainer ranking as a 
soldiet in the army of the Nu4m, 
19, 109, 146, 173, 231, 234 
Manushya, man as a class of mortals in 
Himalayan Buddhism, li, 171 
Mary, a meadow, in Kashmir, ii, 70, 71, 
73 

MdrU submontane lowlands in N4p41, 
ii, 224 

Mdrkhdr, serpent-eater, the name of a 
deer, ii, 24 

Marwd, beer, a brew in Sikkim, ii, 207 


Mdnrdrf, a native of Mdra-dr ; a claw 
of banker at Hyderabad, 87 
Maslikdr, much obligod, 220 
Matt elephant, a rutting e’ephant, 116 
note 

Mauiati, a Muhammadan jodc© in 
Hyderabad, 31. 82, 87, 94. 109, 
127. 129, ISO, 230. 253, 255, 261. 
Mamtllnd, an Arnb half-breed in Hy- 
domlmd, 22, 23. 116, 135, 137, 
237 

Mendong^ a holy dyke of inscribed 
stones in the HimdUyas, it, 124, 
19S. 203, 207, 211. 217, 218 
Mihni’nniss.l, Beloved of women, a female 
title, 62, 119 

Mir, noble, a Muhammadsn title of 
nobility, xxii 

J/ir a dial DC judge in Hyderabad, 
28 

Mir 'Alain, the Noblest of the World, a 
title, 58 ; exidanation of, xxiii. 

Mir Munsbi, a cbiet vemncular socro- 
Ury. 91, 119, 139. 232, 239 
A/trxd.tbe younger son of a Muhammadan 
in the Hlmdlayas, ii, 13 
Mtydn, the betr apparent of Kaahmir, 
i», 101, 135 

Mulidrizu'ddaula, Hero of the State, a 
title, 57 

Mudalii/ar, a Madrdii gentleman, a 
banker, 141, 140, ICO 
Mughalai, the Hoyal or Palace party at 
Hyderabad, 76, 186, 197, 200, 
262 ; a native name for the Nizdm's 
domiriions, 6 

Muhamr See Pdndyn, 30 
Muhlamxm, a district su{)erintendent of 
police in Hyderabad, 25, 239 
Mnht»mim-i*K6twdli, district aui>erin* 
tendent of police at Hyderabad, 
236 

Muhaddam, a village headman in Kash* 
roir, ii, 32 

Mnkaddam Jang, Leader in war, a title, 
172, 260 

Mnkaramn'ddanla, Honoured in the State, 
a title, 73 

Mnkhtdru’i Mulk, the moat Excellent in 
the Country, a title of the Sdldr 
Jang, 60 

Mnlk, the Country, a title at Hyderabad, 
xxiii. 

Mulla, a Muhammadan priest, li, 36 
Mundinb thd, it was proper, 76 
MunewdTf an hereditary rural chief of 
police in the Telingdna divisioo of 
Hyderabad, 26, 38 
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MafiiniM<lfi]]k,SpIeod(mr of ibo Country, 
a title, 59 

a writer, eecretary, 119 ; ii, 27, 

88 

ifimti/, a district judge in Hjderabad, 
28 

ICnotaiinju'ddaula, Orderer of ibe State, 
a title, 68 

MutabarTar Jang, Violent in War, a title, 
167 

Mn'iatnidu'ddaula, Trusted in the State, 
a title. 69 

Myaihot a Buddhist bell, ii, 205 


N. 

Mich, a dance, 254 ; li, 102, 117 
JVcu/i, a river, ii, 3 

NAgt a snake, 283 ; in Kashmir, a tarn, 
pool, lake, 283 

Ndih, a deputy, 82, 210, 222,228, 286, 
237, 239 ; an assistant, 301 
Namixtl, in Kashmir a swamp, ii, 74 
Ndraka, the damned, a class of mortals 
in Himalayan Buddhism, ii, 171 
Kilsir Jang, Helper in War, a title, 64 
J^auhatf drums of State, 169 
Kawdb, Lord, a Mohatumadan title of 
nobility, xxii. 

XataTf a fee formerly paid on appoint- 
ment to a Government office in 
Hyderabad, 53 ; customary gift to 
a ruler, 802 

Naeardna, succession doty paid by chiefs 
in Hyderabad, 40, 105 
Ndsinif chief judge of a Court in 
Hyderabad, 29, 99 

Ndaim Jong, Regulator of War, a title, 
172 

A^skatnma, useless, 126 
NUdfar^ a lily ; iMtnart, the nymphaa 
alba^ ii, 55 ; ahamthi, a species of 
nymphaa^ ii, 55 

Nirvitna, absorption into the divine 
essence in Buddhism, li, 171 
Ninfmat, a Court soldier in Hyderabad, 
24 ; a police force in Hyderabad, 25 
Nisimu’l-Mulk, Soldier of the State, the 
full title of the Nixdm 


0 . 

Om, mans jDaebne, Aun / Ob, the jewel 
in the lotus, amen ! ii, 198 


P. 

Fidsbdbi ’Addlat, a Special Court in 
Hyderabad City for the trial of 
Arabe, 28 

Pdgdb, the Bodyguard of the Nizim, 7, 
19, 115, 165, 167, 214 
Pahdr, a hill ; in Kashmir tbo Middle 
Mountains, 278 
Pahdii, mountaineer, 274 
Pdn^ betel, 86, 232 
Pdn iupdrl^ betel. See jp<fn, 91 
Panchdyatf a jury, 100 
Pandit, a learned HindO, 284 ; a Brdb- 
man, 199 ; in Kashmir, 275 ; ii, 
118 

Pdndya, an hereditary village account 
aod keeper of revenue records in 
Hyderabad, 86, 230 

Pdrbathl, a mountaineer; in Nepdl a 
particular tribe, 11, 229 
Pargana, a district m Kashmir, ii, 
64 

Partuda, a boat in Kashmir, 295 ; 11, 
43, 115, 116, 120 

Partcdnagl^ permission, consent, 263 
Pashm, wool of the shawl-goats of Kash- 
mir, 300 

PashmXna, a cloth in Kashmir, 299 
PatU, an hereditary village headman 
and rural collector of revenue in 
Hyderabad, 36, 88, 141, 161, 230 
Paita, an agricultural lease. See kaul, 
142 

Patiu, homespun cloth, 301 ; ii, 26, 32 
Patwtrl, see pdndya, 36, 38 
F^sbkdr, the deputy minister of Hydera- 
bad, 8, 59, 84, 160, 210, 229, 
236 

Piahkatk, tribute, 40 
PkijUadd, the piniu txcxha, ii, 17 
PhdUdy a fruit, the Indian hazel, SO note 
Phdran, the cloak of the Kashmids, 
276 

Pibia, an insect in Sikkim, ii, 203 
Piped, the Jicua reltgioaa, I18O 
Pir, a sabt, ii, 24 ; an ascetic Muham- 
madan, 283. — A pass, in Kashmir, 
283 

Pdnkar, a heron in Kashmir 
PUhida, bidden, secret, 180 
PritOy gobliQS, a class of mortals in 
Himilajan Buddhism, ii, 171 
P\mdty poise, in Hyderabad, 211 
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B. 

Rafiigcr^ a fine-drawer in Kaabnir, 299 
Bdi Chief of the Nobles, a Hindu 

tiUe in Hyderabad, 36 
RaXff^O^ an hemlitary cultivator in 
Hyderabad holding land direct from 
the Crown, 36 

Ra*lyatwdri, a system of land tenure in 
Hyderabad, 36 
RAj^ rale, kuigdom, 305 
Bdjdi, title of a Hindu Prince, 306 ; of 
a Mabaniiiiadan Prince in the Himd- 
layas, 306, 307 

Riijaiartingml^ a chronicle of Ksshinir, 
307 

J?cloni, a bastion, ii, 4 
Hasbldu'ddiiuia, Uuide <f the State, a 
title, 230 

Ri'dmt tadhare yi ligdre, whether 
the Kingiioni gr>e«i well or ill, 163 
Eohdla, Muhainnihdaii adventurer in the 
army of the Nixiim, 19 
Rukn^ a member of the hfajlis-i-MtUga- 
niiri {tj.v ) at Hyderabud, 34 
Buknirddaida, PttJar of the State, a 
title, 262 

Rfimf, an Asiatic foreigner in the Nisdm’s 
army, pro|M,*rly a Turk, 21 
Ruiitm (dues), the royalty on ttir land 
revenue ]>}»ya> la to Zatnindurs in 
Hydetalad, 37 

KjOt, see /ia’iyat, 38, 41, 163, 218, 
227. 230, 235 

Ryotwdri, see Ra iyatunirU — in Ddrjlling, 
ii, 197 


8 . 

Sibit Jang, Perfect in War, a title, 63 

Sddabiif, clothworker in Kashmir, 299 

Saddrat, the Department of Civil Justice 
in Hyder4bad, 27 

Sadr Amin, a civil judge in Hyderabad, 
27 

Sadr Sadfir, a civil judge in Hyderabad, 
27 

Sadr Ta’lukddr, a Commissioner of 
Bevenne in Hyderabad, 34, 200, 
207. 217, 221. 231, 232 

Sdh{b‘i‘J>aHlhat, the SecreUry to the 
llajlis'i'Mdlgnxdri at Hyderabad 
{q.v.)t 84 

SdAH, the upper class of HimiOsjan 
Mahammadans, 274 


I &JAlU.'ar, hanker, 157. 231 
Saifa’ddaula, Sword of the State, a title 
of the Arab Jama'cltir *A^a*Uah 
bin *A1!, 23 

Sair, enstora dntiea, 38 
I SiyjU an impnre snboarbonate of soda, 

I 300 

! Sakti, the wife of a Buddha in Himi- 
layan BuddbUm, ii, 171, 176, 206 
243 

Stf/, the 5*orfa ro6bSta, ii, 194, 218, 
224, 225 

SaUr Jang, Leader In War, the title of 
the Great Minister of Hyderabad, 

69 

5amd<M, a Hindfi tomb, ii. 10 
Samsfimu'udauia, Strong Sword of the 
State, a title, 99 

Sufif KIhutciu canttabinus, a hempen 
rope, II, 84 

, Sanghti, u rough timlor btidge in the 
' Jltm4laya«, 296 
' Saniyasif a Hindu ascetic, ii, 10 
j Nor, a lake, 283 

Sunii, H public ion, 221. — In Kashmir, 
n mined inu of the Muglials, 11 , 8, 
4, 6, 7. 8. 9, 10, 12, 16, 20, 22, 
27, 28, 29, 32, 93 
Sami irec. See .Vnru, ii, 131, 182 
Sarbasta^ InndK farme<i out toZamindirs 
in liydu'tilxMl, 37 

Sarf-i'KluU . taluku, a district in Hyder- 
abad under the direct management 
of the Crown, 7, 20, 211 — Troops, 
t.e., the Crown tiooiHi of Hyderabad, 

! 115, 222, 239, 269 

, Sans/Uaduri, office of the clotk of the 
court, 238 note, 289 
Sarkar, a former superior administrative 
district of Hyderabad, 82 ; the 
I Government, 88 

j Sarp^di, a turban ornsroent, 43, 81 
! Saru, the abtes Smithtana, ii, 107, 131 
' SaUin4t, to worry, 164 
Saulat Jang, Honored in war, a title, 
222 

, SavHir, a troojier oecapying in Hydera- 
m feudal relation to his com- 
, mander, 21, 68, 223 

Sayyid, a descendant of the Prophet 
I Muhammad, 63 ; 11 , 32, 76 note, 128 

I Secunderabad. See StkandarAbdd 
* Sepoy, a native soldier, ii, 67. See 
i SipdiU 

{ Shalbd/, a shawl-weaver in Kaihinfr, 
299 

! Shamshdr Jang, the Sword of war, a 
' title, 226 
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Sbamsu’l Umari, ibe Sun of the Nobles, I 
A title of I he {>reinier noble of 
Hyderaba*!. Amir Kabir, 7, 

59, (5^, 101 I 

ShaiUw, H <b VI I, 1 04 I 

Shirbarha, lion cub, a kind of cannon in i 
Kasbrnlr, <10;; | 

Hhihtr't, a boat m Ktuthmlr, 295 I 

Shitham, the InOiau rosewood, 214 j 
Bijji'laoihblii, controller of a Muham- i 
madan religious endowment, 235 i 
mde I 

SikantUrdbiid, the city of Sikandar, 

80 

iSikni, the tower of a Hindu temple, 

11, 45, 47, 101 

Silahthtr =: fi}irnf/ei\ an oflScer of native 
CH\a ly who owns the horses of bis 
irno|K3i'', 148 

Sihihdtn I l^tlahdar 

Sivfj}nirn^ the water caltrop, frerpa hi- j 
jipt/ OHO, ‘287 ; ii, 55, 61 , 120, 149 ! 

iSipahi, tt nnii\« wiidirr, ii, 67 

the liiiJhfryia tistoa, ii, 4, 225 
ihiid, 84 

JStupa See Dunfjtfn 
A^hak, a govunment or civil division of 
IlyderalwS Si, 30. See Suhakdiir 
i^ahnhddt, fojuierly the governor of a 
iitlnik, .'8 

Suffer ruptes, an old coinage in Hydera- 
bad, 40 I 

Soltiiiii 'iXihilat, a Criminal Court in 
Hyderabad Cits, 28 i 

Stindrax, clear copal varnish, 300, 301 
Sura, a god, a class of mortals in Himd* 
layan ituddhisrn, u, 171 ! 

Surdju l-Mulk, Sun of the Country, a i 

title, 28, 59 I 


T. 

Tdcfi, palm toddy, an emseable liquor 
in Hyderabad, 39 

Tabniyat Yiiru’ddaula, Happy Friend of 
the State, a title, 217 I 

Tah*Vy a fiscal sub-division of district m j 
Hyderabad, 34, 162 

TdhiUdar, the head of a iah$U in 
Hyderabad, 34, 101, 236 ; ii, 129, 
197 ; subKXillector of land revenue 
in Ddrjlling, it, 180 
TeddOy a reservoir, 405 
Ta'lnka, an administraHye district In 
Hvderabad, 7, 28. 32, 33, 162, 211, 
237, 239 


Tahikddrj a district officer in Hydera- 
bad. 32. 31, 34, 39, 6S, 88, 100, 
105, 107, 188, 139, 161, 172, 175, 
183, 1S6, 194, 197, 210, 214, 217, 
221, 224, 280, 235, 237, 238, 239, 
242, 243, 259 

Ta^lukiUir aim/, the chief officer of a 
district, 34, 236, 238, 239 
TaHukdar doyartL, the second tadukdary 
i.r.,chiel assistant to the ta lukdur 
awaly 34, 161, 236, 239 
Talukdnr goyum, the third tulukdavy 
i.e , the junior assistant to the 
taliddar (iwaly 34, 161 
Tdlulddrly the office of idlukdary 221 
Tangari, a rough wooden bridge in 
Kashmir, 297 

Tank, an artificial reservoir of water, 
21 H, 224, 230. 248 , ii, 48, 91 
Tankfimihy pay, 228 
Tankhwdk jn'/iry 33, 22S See Tankh- 
'ii'tih t ft' hi lea 

Tanlhicdh taluka, a district in Hydera- 
bad whose revenues are assigned to a 
commander of troops in lieu of pay, 20 
Tanma, a female malignant spirit in 
Hinidlajan ButldnifU), ii, 210 
Tfiry an upland plaUau in Nepal, ii, 227 
I'azta, a model of the tomb of Hasan 
and Hussain, used in the Muharram 
festival at Hyderabad, 122 note. 
Ttijth Jang, the Sword of War, a title, 212 
Thanadur, inral executive officer in 
Kashmir, ii, 27 

Tfmikhanijy a mortuary chamber in a 
Buddhist temple, ii, 174 
Tiryatjga, brute-beasts, a class of mortals 
111 Himdlayau Buddhism, ii, 171 
Toly a square of a Nepdh City, n, 235 
Triratna, the Buddhist Trinity, ii, 244 
T^Uy the ctdrela toonay ii, i, 13, 83 


U. 

Umard, Nobles, a title in Hyderabad, 
xxiii. 

Upright fir. SeepAa/a<fd, li, 17 
UUddy an overseer, 299 


V. 

Vakil, an agent, go-between, 60, 61, 78, 
128, 139, 160, 167, 183, 188, 203, 
217, 230, 231, 238, 24b, 247, 253 
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ViAdrof, a Buddbiat monaaterj m N<Jpdl, 
ii, 237 

Tikdru'l-rmanl* Majcatj of the Noblea, 
a title, 64 


W. 

one, 1*2 

Wailr, a Minister, u, 7r», 92 ; an ofticial 
of bijih rank in Kashmir, u, 89, 90, 
91, 93 


y 

yusimnn, jasmine, ii, 117 
Yido, a Koblin in fliitulaj.ui Ijuddhitro, 
11 , 200 

}'oni, female phallic emblem, ii, 224 


Z. 

Za*frdn^ saffron, ii, 42 

Zambura, little wasp, a kind of cannon 
in Kashmir, 303 

Zamindir, a local maunate In Hyderabad, 
37, 39, 230, 238 ; in Kashmir, a 
farmer, ii, ir«, 22, 82 
! Zifa, an administrativo district in 
Ilydorabad, 33, 1«5, 230, 238? ii, 
134 

Ztlabnndi, distribution of a country into 
tlistricta, 33 

Zila'ddr, a chief police officer in Hyder- 
abad, 2:», 81, 82, 89 

Zu*l hijia, a Mubaromadan lunar month, 




GENERAL INDEX 


A. 

’AlKla'l-Qbaffur Sbdh of Srinagar, ii, 123 
’Abdu’l-Karim of Ujrdorabad, 224, 230 . 
h»s opiuiona, on Ibe Government, 
218, on irrigatioQ, 217, 218, on tho 
Majlia-i-Mlkiguxilrf, 218 
’Abdu’llaU btn ’AH, 202. 227, 228; 
eraclea tho Courts, 09. i>ce Saifa'> 
ddaula 

'Abdu’tlah bin Shams, an Arab chief of 
Hyderabad. 168 

'Abid Kull Khdn, grandfather of tho 
first Nizdm, 53 ; bis detatb, 54 . 
AbaM'Fatteb Kbtln, tho first Sbamiu'l- 
Umard. 63 

Abu’l'Halim, first judge of the Civil 
Court at Hyderabad, 253 
Achhabal Gardens, ii, 95, 146. 147, 
150 ; described, ii. 38, 39 
Adam, Mr. John, hts action in ibe caee 
of Palmer and Co , 14. 125 
Adi Buddha. See Buddha, 

’Adil Shdh of Bijdpfir. the, 53 
Addtak Range, described, ti. 3 ; vicir 
from the. ii. 3 

Agds Peak of Kashmir, ii. 25 

Agha Mohammad Shostri, 82. 83, 172. 

227, 230 

Agriculture in Kashmir, li. 143 
Ah&tdng Uill in Kashmir, it, 50, 62, 63 
Ahmad ’All, chief judge of the Appellate 
Court of Hyderabad, 255 ; his 
character and opinions, 180, 181 ; 
his attitadc towards Sir SdlAr Jang, 
255, 256 

Ahmad Shdh Abddli m Kashmir, 309 
Ahmiddbdd, a name for Bidar (g. v. } 
Ahmadnagar, capital of the Nisdm 
Shdha, 53 

Ain Akbati, 105 ; the Nudm*s riewa on 
the, 106 

Aja&lA Hills, 2 ; caves, 2 


Akbar the Emperor, in Kashmir, 309 ; 
11 , 118 ; as an administrator, 105 ; 
Attaoks the Deccan, 53 ; builds the 
Had Tarbat at Srfnagar, ii. 53 
Akbar ’AH Shdh of Laddkb, li, 122, 123 
Akhfiin Mulla Bhdh Pir, hit house. See 
Pari Mahal, li, 56 

Akshdbhya, the Dbydni Buddha, ii, 170, 
175. 244 ; hts colour, ii, 244 
’Aldu’dclifi Khilji of Delhi, ii, 241 ; 
takes Deogirl. 51 

’Alidbdd Pass. See Pir PantsAI Pass, 
11, 125, 128 

'Alidbdd Bardf in Kaahmir, deacribed, 
11, 27, 28 

'AH Jdh of Hyderabad, 118 ; reiiels and 
dies, 56 

*Ali Marddn Kbdn in Kashmir, 309 
’AHwdl, ruins of, near Hyderabad, 159 
’All Zamdn Hatdiur Ydr Khdn, Munirn’l- 
Mnik, granilfather of Sir StUdr 
Jang, 60 

Amarndth in Kashmir, it, 77, 129, 146 ; 

a story of, il, 115, 116 
Ambdripet in Hyderabad, visited, 222 
Aminu'ddln, Judicial Secretary to the 
Minister of Hyderabad, 31, 121, 
228, 230, 231 

Amir Kabir, 18, 19, 209, 212, 237, 
238 ; hia appearance, 178 ; hia 
house, 102, 254 ' — supports the 
Courts, 99 * — bis adrolnistratioo of 
the Pdgdh lands, 167, 183, 188, 
214, 215 * — bis police jurisdiction, 
26. 68, 69 :~his relations with Ma- 
hammad ShukCir. 199 interposes 
in quarrels between Sir Sdlir Jang 
and the Ntxdm, 61 ; in audienoe 
with the Nizdm, 226 , 230, 231, 
ff 3, 265. — His opinions, 102; on 
the Nizdm’s health, 254 ; on the 
Nizdm and the Railway, 263 ; on 
the adininirtration of the Pdgdh 
lands, 178.~-Opimonsaboat him. Sir 
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O YuleX 71, 76, 77, Sir fidlir 
Jang^R, 107, 108, 109.— Origin of ’ 
hw title 03 ; bin dcRCent from 
Bbdkh FaH i Hhakar^ftiij, 08 
Ami»dbha, the DImuih iiu'iolu, ii. 170. 
372 , 210, 2y , iH the favourite 
Haddha in 1 I 1 C Hi’DiIhiyAH, u, 170, j 
hie colon r, li, 17.7 ; hiB imaiien, ii, j 
175 ; at Changcbiiing in Sikkim, u, ! 
211 I 

Amjydl, an eataie near HyderaViad, 222 i 
Anidgaaiddha, the l)hMlni Huddhi n, i 
170, 175, 244 ; hih colour, 11 , 175 ; ' 
hie iniagt-a, 11 , 3 75 

Anat Ndg. »r I«l/i i d^d l, ii, 33. The 
Spring, li, 126, 127, 128 
Anchar Luke. 2'!0 
Antiquiticii of Hv<’erabad, 4 
Apharwat, Mount, iti Kaalimir, 11 , 49, 
(58. 69, 70 

Arab Obicts of llyderaliad, 135, 137, 
138, 202 ; their wealth, 117 , their 
rights in the civil administration, 
227, 228 ; their claims to judicial ' 
HUthonty, 28 ; their aititutle to the 
Courts, 99. 121, 200 ; as cretlitors ' 
of the nobles, 133 ; visit the arsenal 1 
at Secunderabad, 216 I 

Arab troops of the Dec 'an, tbo origin of ' 
, the, 18 , the infantry described, 22 '< 
Arabs in Hydonibad, 6, 215 , their do* 
nieanour, 221, 200 ; their be- 

haviour, 86, towards the Courts, 
97, aupported by the Niz.iin, 128; 
their influeiioe, 121, 122 ; proposals 
to reduce, 126 ; in Nizdm Ndsi- 
m'ddaula’i time, 120 ; at the 
Langar festival, 116 — Opinions on 
them, Col. Davidson’s, 136, 153, 
Gen. Fraser's, 130, 131, Mr. 

Bosbby’o, 136, Sir SiUdr Jang’s, 
117, 118, 131, 132 
Aran River of Ndpdl, ii, 160, 223 
'Arasiti Jdh of Hyderabad, 61 ; as 
Minister, 262, 263 ; his land 
revenue arrangements, 37 ; his 
career, 58. — Opinions on him, Mr, 
W. Palmer's, 101, Sir H. Russeirs, 
156 

Architecture in Ndpdl, li, 245, 246, i 
247 

Army of Hyderabad in 1867, 18 ff ; com- 
position, 21 ; commanders, 18 ; 
numbers, 19, 20 ; payment, 20 ; 
Minister's troops ID, 18. — Of Kash- 
mir, 803, 304 ; 11 , 4, 6, 7, 14, 17, 
19, 29, 42, 53, 66, 93, 111, 116, 
186.— Of Ndpdl, ii, 231, 267 


Artillery of Hyderabad, 22 ; of the con- 
tingent renewed, l49. — Peculiar 
conduct of a lieulenant in the, 
176, 177. 184, 185 

Asaf Jab, a title of the 6rst Nizilm, 52 

Acuifia Djua^tj, a name for the Dynasty 
of the Niziini, 54 

Asgbar Jang of Hyderabad, bis charac- 
ter, 226, 260 

Afltoi, climate of, 271 

*Atd Muhammad Kbiin, Pathan Governor 
of Kashmir, 11 , 43; his buildings, 
11 , 63 

*Attr and 233 ; defined, 86 note 

Aurangdbiid, 31 ; its decadence, 133. — 
District in Hvderabad, 35 

Aurangzdh of Delhi recominera the 
Deccan, 53, 54. — In Kashmir, 309 ; 
ii, 119 

Austen, Col. II. H. Gotlwin, of the 
Grand Trigonometrical Survey of 
Kashmir, 31 4 

Aval5kit7>‘,vara, the Dbydin lioahUattva, 
if, 170, 172, 212, 244 ; is the 
favourite Dudbisattva in the Himd* 
hyas, 11 , 170 , invocation to, 11 , 
198; his imagOH, li, 174, 175 ; at 
Pemjangchi, 11 , 209 

AvaDta\armiua, founder of WdntipQr, 
11 , 41 

Avatiiri Ldmas, origin of the, li, 172, 
173 

Awali'd^ of Ndpdl, ii, 228 

’Azmi ’All Kbiln of Hyderabad, 171, 
210, 227, 239. His opinions on Sir 
Sdldr Jang, 211,259, on local ad- 
ministration, 211 , on local politics, 
259 

’Azimu’i-Umard, 58. See 'Araslfi Jdb. 


B, 

Bdbd Paydmu'ddia RisbL See Bdpam 
Kishl. 

Bdbd Sbakara’ddin’s shrine in Kashmir, 
li, 65, 120 

Badhrachalam, Rdni of, her pecuniary 
difficulties, 140, 141 
Bdgh, an old name for the Residency at 
Hyderabad, 147 

Bdgbdit, a name for Cbada^hdt, 147 
Bdgmatf River, ii, 224 ; its analogy to 
the Tlstd and the Jhdlam, ii, 226 
Bah man! Dynast? of the Deccan, 53 
Bahrdmgul in Jammtio, described, ii, 
18f ; death of Jahdngir at, ii, 80 
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Bdbnlmu’dtUula^ a relatire of Sir Sdidr 
Jang, hit character, 175, 176, 179 
Bahrdma’dilin. See llahniina'ddaiUa, 
169 

Bailly, Mr., a medical officer in Hydera- 
bad, 81 ’ 

BdU ILijds of Ni^ptil, ii, 239 | 

Bdjl Rdo of Poona, 58 I 

Bdl Naraingh Kalt^A}^r, fath(>r of Jang 
Bahi£<]ur of Ni5{>iil, it, 243 
Bdtii Praahd<i, son of OhandCi Ldl, Mints* 
ter 0 / Hyderabad, 114, 210 
BaMram, Caniontnenta of , 142, 146, 147 ; 
visited, 227 ; visited by Sir Bdidr j 
Jang, 204, 205 ; gambling at, 180, 1 
181,182 

Bdidsan Ki\er in the Darjiling DUtrict, ^ 

ii, 181 

Balfour, Dr , Superintending Siirgoon of 
Hyderabad, 72, 112; hi« 0 |»inton 
on the condition of the Deccan, 

157 

Biilmukand of Hyderabad, bis atory, ; 
192, 193 

Baltia of Kasbtnir, 271 ; their habitat, 

272 , their cbaracteriaticj*, 272, 

273 

Daltisti'ui, an outhing proMnee of Kash- 
mir, 2<)7, 268, 270 ; climate of, 
271 ; a<lriiinistr.ition of, 302 
Bdnihdl Pass, 282, 283 ; ii, 80, 106, 115 ; 
described, u, 87, 112 view from, 
11,129,146 view of, from Kashmir, ; 
II, 78, 80, from the Takht-i-Sului- ^ 
mfin, ii, 48, from Lunk6», 11 , 82 
— Mountains, ii, 132 — Stream de- 
scribed, 11 , 81, 82. — Valley dc- 
scnV»ed, ii. 111, 112 — Village, li, 
81.— Route, 268, 282, 298 ; 11 , 97, 
145, 146 ; itinerary of, li, 2, 99, 
100 , or<linary itinerary of, n, 2 
Bankera of Hyderabad, their pow'er, 

10 ff ; their influence, 114 * 

Bdnrda, Buddhist priests of the New'drs 
in Ndpdl, ii, 234 

Bdoli Bdgh at Xauahahra, the, described, | 
ii, 6. 7 ‘ 

Bdpam RishI, shrine of, described, ii, 69 ; . 

view from, ii, 70 * 

Baptiste at Hyderabad, 56 1 

Bdrd Lacba Pass, 283 1 

Barak Jang, Arab Janaa’ddr at Hydera- ; 
bad, 23, 116, 143, 202, 228, 260; , 
his descent, 135 ; bts character, , 
136. 252, 253 ; bis wealth, 117 ; 
his bouse, 252 ; evades the Courts, 

99 ; visits the arsenal at Secun- 
derabad, 216 


Bdramdla in Kashmir, ti, 149, 150 ; de- 
scribed, ii, 67, 68 ; Pass, 282 ; ii, 
49 ; route, 298 ; ii, 145, 146 
Bdrasdhibpet, story of the Rohdlss at, 
142 

Barid Shdhs of Btdsr, the, 53 
Enrhandds troops of Hyderabad, 24 
BasbiruMdaula, nephew of the Amir 
Kabir, 178. 199, 200, 251 ; as a 
possible candidste for Minister, 
Astm *Ail Khiio s view, 259 ; Sir 
Sdldr Jang’s attitude towarris him, 
207 ; visits the Hosidency gardens, 
189, 190; birth of his two sons, 
202 , death of his son, 233 
Bas61I obtained I j Goldh Singh of Kash- 
inir. .306 

Rais of Kashmfr, the, 276 ; ii, 32 
Paudbnrmtrgf Nriwdr* of Ndpd*. ii, 234 
Rdwan in Kashmfr. d»*scril>i‘d, it, 36 
Recher, Major, politual officer atSrfuagar, 
11 , 43 

IkidunUo I.ake in Sikkim, li, 154 
Rehat River, 284. See Jli^lam 
Rerdr, define I, 1 , its ongmal divisions, 
,'Jl . c^-Ksion of, 16, Col. Briggs’ 
views, 86, 87 — restoiation of, Sir 
Silldr Jang's views 104. 170, 171, 
bis letter, 74, 76, rcfnsal of Govern- 
ment, 109 — revenues 0 ^, Nirdm's 
nshts over, 51, 73, 74, surplus, 
73noff — admtni>ttintioiiof, Nizam's 
viewH, 76’ — rejiorts on, 74 ; — pre- 
paration of anrtuai report on, 180, 

1 82, 1 84 • — Resident’s aud ience with 
Nizdm licfore departure f* r, 222, 
224. 225, 226, 229, 230, 231, 232 ; 
Sir Sdidr Jang’s view, 224, 225 ; 
the Mutahavvar Jang’s share in the 
matter, 227, 228 

Betsu Mniintam in Bhfitdn, ii, 153 
Rhadart NMth of Jsmudn, 300 ; ii, 111 ; 

his ideas, ii, 115, 116 
Bhadrawdh. rrx untains of. ii, 87 
Bhagwdn Dds, banker of Hvderabad, 90, 
110, 111 ; his view of the Nizdm's 
conduct at the Ri’smi’llah rereinony, 
104 ; his view of the Ni^dm’s atti- 
tude towards the Courts, 194 
Rbairava. See Siva, ii, 244 
Rhairavl See Pdrvati, ii, 244 
Bhdtgdon in ii, 214 6., 238, 246, 

247 

Bbau Fort of Jammdn town, ii, 91, 101, 
185, 136 

Bhawdnfgir Hill in the Deccan, 150 
Bbdwar Forest of tdl trees, in Nd[>d}, ii, 
224 
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BbM Birer of ii, 222 
Bhlm 8n Tbl^ of Ntpil, Ii, 241, 242 
Bhiitti River in HjrderatNid, 2 
Bbimber, deecHbed, 279 : ii, 2, 3 
Bhimber River deecribed, ii, 3 
Bbimbar Route itiie Keabmtr. See Pir 
Pftntt&l roote, 268, 282 ; ilinerarj 
of, ii, 1,2: ordin&ry itioererj of. 
ii. 2 ; span ehoee for hortes required 
on the, ii, 9 

Bboli Ndtb, Pandit, of SrlIU^{ar, ii, 30, 
77 

BhOI Rijd of SrlnaKer, 300 
Bbfltdn Wir of 1864, ii, 16 ff. 

BbOtiia described, ii, 205 ; clasees of, ii, 
162 : dwellings of, ii, 163; of N4pdl, 
li. 228; of Sikkioa, ii, 161: — the 
Dharms, of BhOtdn, ii, 162, 168 
BbOtid K6ai River in Ndpdt, ii, 161, 223 
Bhynaa Lake in Sikkim, ii, 154 
BlehkdndK in Hyderabad visited, 237 
Bichidrf River. See BdmsO River 
Bidar in Hyderabad, 3, 31 ; capital of 
tbe Barid Sbihs, 53 ; capital of the 
Babmanli, 63 : district of Hyder> 
abad, 35 

Bijai Stngb, Colonel, of Kashmir, ii, 66, 
67 

BijdpOr, 31 ; capital of the *Adil Sbdbs, 
58 

Bijbibdra in Kashmir, H, 146, 150; de< 
scribed, ii, 89 ; antiquity of, 808 ; a 
story of, li, 127 ; bridge at, li, 125 
Bijli Sir Peak in the Kbdgan Range, 
ii, 62 » 

Bilant in Jammdn, ii, 25. 84, 105, 107, 
131 ; »iew from, ii, 84 
Bintr Bildgbdt, 31 
Birdr Painghdt, 31 

Birds, absence of game, in Sikkim, ii, 
219 

Birh, a di^tr^ct of Hyderabad, 85 
Bi 6mi*llah ceremony explained, 164 
note.' — at Sir Si^ldr Jatigs house, 
171. 187, 188, 189:— Nisdm’s be- 
haviour at, 164, Kbanda<^wdrai’s 
view, 167, a mitive banker’s view, 
194, Sir skldr Jang's view, 198 
Boatmon of Kashmir, tbe, desoiibed 275 
Boats of Kashmir, described, 295 ; ii, 
114, 115; In Sikkim, ii. 194, 
195* — travelling by, in Kashmir, 
li, 150 

Bddbgangd Torrent of JammOn, de- 
scribed, ii, 18. 19 
Bddhisattr* explained, ii, 170, 171 
Bouqnets from tbe Reridenoy Hardens at 
flydeimbad, 189, 201, 202. 208 


Bosren, Mr., Sir Sdldr Jang*a private 
aecretary, 229 

Brahmd PesJcs of Kashmir, iL 85, 86, 
129 

Brabmd Sakai Lake in Kashmir, 283 
Brdbmans, in Hyderabad, 5, as soldiers, 
144, 148, 149; in N4pdl, ii, 229, 
as soldiere, ii, 231 ; among tbe 
Ddgrds of Kashmir, 273 
Brahmdputra River, ii, 154 
Brdrgarhi in JammOn, ii, 82 
Brereton, Mr., of Hyderabad, visited at 
Kutbargs, 235: — bis opinions on 
Hyderabad, 139, 140, on Knlbarga, 
138, on Sir Sdidr Jang, 139 
Bribery by a taHuhddr in Hyderabad, 
107, 172 

Bridges in Kasfamfr descrilied, 296, 297; 
tbe haded, ii, 42, 43 ; the ehlhd, 
ii, 83, 84 ; the plank, li, 21 ' — at 
Bijbihdra, ii, 21, 146 ‘—at Srinagar, 
289, 290 —in Sikkim, cane, ii, 195, 
219 — on the Tistd, ii, 201, 202 ; on 
the Great Kanglk, li, 204, 207, 217 
Briggs, Col., Military Secretary to the 
Emidont at Hyderabad, his opi- 
nions on the Reformed Troops, 83, 
84, on the cession of Berdr, 86, 
87, on justice in Hyderalutd, 96, 
97, on the Arabs, l2l, 122 ; on 
Palmer & Go., 96, on tbe affairs of 
PiSran Mail, 154, on tbe relations 
lietween Minister and Resident 86 , 
on Surdju'l-Malk as a Minister, 
129, on the Nixdm’s isolation from 
the Resident, 96 

Buddha, Adt, ii, 212; explained, ii, 170, 
as represented iu Ndpdl. ii, 244 : — 
DbyiGii, explaine'l, ii, 170. 171: — 
Mdnuaha, explainetl, li, 171 
Bnddbism in tbe Him^inyas explained, 
H, 169 if . in Ndpdl. li, 243. 244, 
245 ; its effect on that in Sikkim, 
11, 212 : in Sikkim, ii, 216, ex- 
plained. li, 169 ff : in Kashmir, 
li, 54 ' among the Nowdrs, li, 284 
Buddhist hell, explained, it, 205 : images 
in tbe Hirodtayas, li, 174, 175, their 
colonra, ii, 175. their attributes, 
li, 175; in Ndpd>, ii, 244, 245: 
monastery in &kktm describe*!, 
ii, 204 : temple at Kdiimpang, 
ii, 197 

BaddhiSts in Kashmir, 272 ; tb^ num- 
bers, 277 

Bffikdpnr near Htderabad visited, 284 
Bffrhas Mountain in Kashmir, it, 50 
B6rid Gaadab Eifer of Ndndl. iL 223 
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Bur) Ia'I QliiU^m hi K^nir, ii, 28 
Barj Zaja4r is Kssbnlir, ii, 29 
Bsihby, Col., BcMd^mt at HTdorabsd ; 
bis opinion of the i^rmbo, 186; bis 
grave, 190 

Bomv pmelaima Saldbat Jang to bo 
NihUd, 55 

B5tal Fir Mountain in Jammfui, ii, 81, 

86 


C. 

Campbe)!, Archibald, of Ddrj fling, U, 168, 
177 

Canals of Kashmir, the, 285 ; of Srina- 
gar, 288, 289 

Cavalry of Hyderabad, its com position, 
21 ; its bones, 21 ; position of a 
Jama'ddr in, 21 * of the Hydsrahad 
Contingent, their horses, 152, their 
semoes, 150, class of men in, 144, 
reviewed, 150, trooper in, status of 
a. 21 

Cedara in Kssfamir, t1, 68, 69 
Cbsdsrgbit near Hyderabad, site of the 
Residency, 61 ; origin of, 147 ; 
opening of a Chnrch at, 73 ; races 
at, 240 

Cbsgnadorje. See Aval^kitdsvani. 
CAotf, a Buddhist, in Sikkim, described, 
ii, 206 

Cbak Ptvisioo of the Ks^mlris, the, 
276, 308 

ChsmaUuiri Motmtaln in BhtUn, view 
of, from PbslOt, ii, 188 
Cbsmbd, Monntaios of, ii, 105, 182 
Cbamnskn Range in Sikkim, ii, 158 ; 

Valley, ii, 168 
Chumps. Ses Maitrdya. 

Cbdoipds of Kashmir, 271 ; tbsir habitat, 
272 ; tbeir eharmeteristuss, 272, 
273 

Obamramn Hoontain in Sikkim, ii, 153, 
200 

CbsadA See CbandijL 
Cbsnddjf, a famoss dancing girl of Hy> 
derahed, 168 

Cbandra-Bb^ See Cbbib, it, 81, 97 
Cbandrsgiri Monntain in ^6 ; 

riew from, ti, 249, 250 
Cbandd Ldh IMinister of Hyderabad, 
160,205,210; bis hereditary rank, 
8 : bis ebarseter, 59, 123, 262 : bis 
sdminiatrmtioa, 57, 111 ; farms out 
tbs land rrrenne, 37, 88 ; sup- 
ported by Sir H. Rusaell, 62 : bia 


oondoet, 128» towards Pahaar A 
Co., 18, 156, in the Pinddri War, 
156, towards Cband&Jf, 168 : hia 
■nmmer-houaa, 229 : bit Sikb troops, 
18 : hit relation to tbs Arabs, 18. 
•—Opinions of him, a native ban- 
ker’s, 87, 18i, Mr. W. Palmer’s, 94, 
101, GAvind BAo’a, 118, 114 
Chaadog^ Mountain in Sikkim, ii, 188, 
189 

Obaogas Sard! of Jammib deaeribed, 
822. 828 

Cbangchiling Monastery In Sikkim, 
ii,176, 177, 217 ; dewnribed. 11, 211, 
212, 213, 217; view from, ii, 218, 
217 

Cbangkang Mountain in Sikkim, 11, 168 
Chansumms. See Kdli. 

Chansnmpa. See Sivs. 

Cbanresig, ii, 258. See AvalAkitdavara. 
Cbarati In Sikkim, ii, 189 ; road betweon 
Sandakpba and, described, ii, 188, 
184 

Chdrgal In Jsmmdn, H, 88, 182 
Charles, Mr., of Hydersbad, 197 
Cbasbtna Sbdh( nesr Srinagar, 295 
ChatOsid, Mr., Frinoi^ of tbe Blpbin- 
stone College, 257 
Cbaubisid Rdjds of Ndpdl, H, 289 
Chandharf Mabdsb of Kssbmlr, U, 58 
Chdpdni^ of NdpdJ, H, 228 
CbbOkan Lake in Sikkim, il, 154 
Cbb6 Konebow See Dbarma. 

Cbb6td M51 Aii. SeeMiUAlL 
Chibdlis of Kashmir, 271, 278 ; art Mn- 
bmmmsdsD IMgrds, 278, 274 : de- 
scribed, 278, 274 ; tbeir habitat, 
271, 272 

Cbibn Ldma of Sikkim, bls^ory, il, 177, 
180 

CACAd bridge in Kashmir deaeribed, 
296. 297 ; ii, 88, 84 
Chin Kalieh Kb4n, a title of *Abid Knli 
KbAa, 58 ; of tbe Ini Niadm, 58, 

£4 

C2iiii4b River, 278, 279; ti, 106, 181, 
185; deseribed, if, 82, 88, 84, 107, 
108 ; new bridge oter the, ii, 107 ; 
ite baaiD, 270 

ChinAnf Yalkj in JsromOn, i!, 132, 183 
Oiitambar Rio of Hyderabad, 281, 284 
Obitba Ftol River in Jammirn deecribed, 
U, 19, 20, 22, 28 

Cbtla Paee in Sikkim, ii, 154, 160 ; 
mountain, ii, 153; lake, ii. 154; 
range dsMribed, ii, 158 ; view of, 
from FbalOt, ii, 188 
Olmiaiatt lake in SiUdm, ii, 158, 154 
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BbMBiTerot N<p<l, U, 222 
Bhim Sen Tbdpd et N«pi1, ii. 241, 242 
Eiver in Hyderabad, 2 
Bbimbar, described, 279 ; li, 2, 3 
Bbimbar River described, ii, 3 
Bbimbar Route into Kashmir. Ree Plr 
Panteil route. 268, 282 ; itinerary 
of, ii, 1, 2; ordinary itinerary of, 
ii. 2 ; spare shoes for horses required 
on the, ii, 9 

Bbold Ndth, Pandit, of Srinagar, ii, 30, 
77 

Bbtil RAjii of Srinagar, 300 
BbhtAn War of 1864, li, 15 ff 
Bbdtitis described, ii, 205 ; classes of, ii, 
162 ; dwellings of, ii, 163; of Nepjil, 
11 228; of Sikkim, ii, 161 * — the 
Dharma, of BhOtiin, ii, 162, 163 
Bhdtid Kosi River in N6fril, ii, 161, 223 
Bhyusa Lake in Sikkiru, li, 154 
Blchkdndd in Hyderabad visited, 237 
Bichltlri River. See Kdoish River 
Bidsr in Hyderabad, 3, 31 ; capital of 
the Barid Sbdha, 53 ; capital of the 
Bahmanis, 63 : district of Hyder- 
al>ad, 35 

Bijai Singb, Colonel, of Kashmir, ii, 66, 
67 

BljjipCir, 31 ; capital of the 'Add Shdbs, 
53 

Bijhibdra in Kashmir, ii, 146, 150; de- 
scribed, 11 , 39 ; antiquity of, 308 ; a 
story of, li, 127 ; bridge at, li, 125 
Bijll Sir Peak in the Khd^an Range, 
11, 62 

Bdaut in Jammhn, ii, 25, 84, 105, 107, 
131 ; view from, ii, 84 
IVmii BAltighdt, 31 
Biriir PainghiP, 81 

Birds, ab-ence of game, in Sikkim, ii, 
219 

Birh, a di^trict of Hyderabad, 35 
Bi hini’llah ceremony e\plaiued, 164 
note ' — at Sir Sdldr Jangs house, 
171, 187, 1S8, 189;— Nizdm’s be- 
haviour at, 164, Khanda^vbdmi’s 
view, 167, a native banker's view, 
194, Sir Skldr Jang's view, 198 
Boatmen of Kashmir, the, descubcd 275 
Boats of Ksshoiir, described, 295 ; ii, 
114, 115; in Sikkim, ii 194, 
195 —travelling bv, in Kashmir, 
11, 150 

Bddhgangd Torrent of JanimOn, de- 
scribed, li, 18, 19 
Bdihisattva explained, ii, 170, 171 
Bouquets from the Residency Qanlens at 
flydeiabad, 189, 201, 202, 208 


Bowen, Mr., Sir Sdldr Jang's private 
secretary, 229 

Brahmd Peaks of Kashmir, ii. 85, 66, 
129 

Brahmd Sakai Lake in Kashmir, 283 
Brdhmans, in Hyderabad, 5, as soldiers, 
144, 148, 149; in N6pdl, ii, 229, 
as soldiers, li, 231 ; among the 
Dogrds of Kashmir, 273 
Brahmdputra River, ii, 154 
Brdrgsrhi in Jammdn, ii, 82 
Brereton, Mr., of Hyderabad, visited at 
Kulbargs, 235 — bis opinions on 
Hyderabad, 139, 140, on Kulbarga, 
138, on Sir Sdidr Jang, 139 
Bribery by a ta'lukddr in Hyderabad, 
107, 172 

Budges in Kashmir descriVied, 296, 297; 
the kadal, ii, 42, 43 ; the chlkd, 
ii, 83, 84 ; the plank, ii, 21 — at 
Bijbihdra, li, 21, 146 —at Srinagar, 
289, 290 —in Sikkiin, cane, n, 195, 
219 — on the Tistd, ii, 201, 202 ; on 
the Hreat Kanglt, li, 204, 207, 217 
I Briggs, Col., Military Recretarv to the 
Resident at Hyderabad, bis opi- 
I nioDs on the Reformed Troops, 83, 
84, on the cession of Bcrdr, 86, 
87, on justice in Hyderabad, 96, 
97, on the Arabs, 1^1, 122 ; on 
Palmer A Co., 96, on the attairs of 
Puran Mall, 154, on the relations 
lietween Minister and Resident 86, 
on Surdju’l-Mulk as a Minister, 
129, on the Nizdm’s isolation from 
the Resident, 96 

Buddha, Adi, ii, 212 ; explained, ii, 170 , 
as rejiresented lu NiSpdl. ii, 244 . — 
Dhydni, explained, n, 170 171; — 
Mdnusha, explained, ii, 171 
Buddhism m the Hi'ii.dlHjas explained, 
ii, 169 ff in Ndpdl, ii, 243, 244, 
245 , its effect on that in Sikkim, 
11 , 212 : in Sikkim, ii, 216, ex- 
plnmed, ii, 169 ff • in Kashmir, 
11 , 54 among the Newdrs, ii, 284 
Buddhist bell, explained, li, 206 images 
in the Htradlavas, li, 174, 175, their 
colours, II, 175, their attributes, 
II, 175 ; in Ndpd», ii, 244, 245; 
monastery in Sikkim described, 
ii, 204 : temple at Kdlimpung, 
ii, 197 

Buddhists in Kashmir, 272 ; their num- 
bers, 277 

Bfflkdpur near Hvderalwid visited, 234 
Bffrbas Mountain in Kashmir, n, 50 
Burid Qaudak Rirer of Ndpdl, ii, 223 
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BoTj La’l Gbaldm !d Kuliinir, ii, 28 
Burj Z«jndr in Kaabmfr, ii, 29 
Boxhbr, Col., lUwdont at Hyderabad ; 
bi8 opinion of the Arabe, 136; his 
grave, 190 

Busbv proclaims Saldbat Jang to be 
Nizdm, 55 

B5ta1 Pir Mountain in JammOn, ii, 81, 

86 


C. 

CampMl, Archibald, of Diirjiling, li, 168, 
177 

Canals of Ksahmlr, the, 285 ; of Srina- 
car, 288, 289 

Cavalry of Hydorabad, its composition, 
21 ; ita horses, 21 ; position of a 
JamaMdr in, 21 • of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, their horses, 1 52, their 
sorvioes, 150, c) ana of men in, 144, 
reviewed, 150, trooper in, stains of 
a, 21 

Cedars in Kashmir, ii, 68, 69 
Ghadsrgh&t near Hyderabad, site of the 
Residency, 61 , origin of, 147 ; 
opening of a Church at, 73 ; races 
at, 240 

Cbsgnadorje. See Aval6kitdivani. 

CAait, a Buddhist, in Sikkim, described, 

II, 206 

Cbak Division of the Kashmiris, the, 
276, 308 

Chsnialhdri Mountain in Bhdtiln, view 
of, from Pbaldt, li, 188 
Charabd, Mountains of, ii, 105, 182 
Cbamnaku Range in Sikkim, ii, 153 ; 

Valley, ii, 168 
Cbsinpa. See Mattr<5ya. 

CbdatpiiM of Kashmir, 271 ; their habitat, 

272 ; their cbaractenstica, 272, 

273 

Cbamramn Mountain in Sikkim, ii, 153, 

200 

Chandd. See ChanddjL 
Cbanddjf, a famous (Rmcing girl of Hy> 
derahad, 168 

Cbandra'Bhdga. S«e Chindb, ii, 83, 97 
Chandragin Mountain in Ndpdl,ii, 226 ; 

view from, 11, 249, 250 
CbandO Ldl, W mister of Hyderabad, 
160, 205, 210 ; his hereditary rank, 
8 : hss character, 59, 123, 262 * his 
administration, 57, 111 ; farms out 
the land revenue, 37, 38 ; sup- 
ported by Sir H. Kn&sell, 62 : bis 


oouduet, 126, towards Pahner Ir 
Co., 13, 156, in the Plnddri War, 
156, towards Obanddjl, 168 : bis 
summer-house, 229: his Sikb troops, 
18 : his relation to the Arabs, 18. 
— Opinions of him, a native ban* 
kor’a, 87, 184, Mr. W. Palmer’s, 94, 
101, 06vind BAo’s, 118, 114 
Chandugeri Mountain in Bikkim, U, 183, 
189 

Changas Saritl of Jammtin described, 
822, 823 

Changcbillng Monastery in Sikkim, 
ii, 176, 177, 217 ; desoribed, ii, 211, 
212, 213, 217 ; view from, li, 218, 
217 

Cbangkang Mountain in Sikkim, ii, 168 
Chansumros. See Kdif. 

Chansunipa. See Sivo. 

Chanresig, ii, 258. See Aval6kitdtvara. 
Cbarati in Sikkim, ii, 189 ; road bstwesn 
Bandakpbn and, described, H, 183, 
184 

Chdrgal in JammAn, ii, 88, 182 
Charles, Mr., of Hyderabi^, 197 
Chashma Sbdhf near Srinagar, 295 
ChatBeld, Mr., Principal of the Blphin- 
aione College, 257 
Chauhfstd Adjds of Ndpdl, il, 239 
Chaudhari Mab4ab of Kashmir, ii, 58 
Cbdpdngs of Ndp&I, ii, 228 
Cfahdkan Lake in Sikkim, ii, 154 
Cbh6 Konrho. Sec Dbarma. 

Chb6t& MAI All. See Mtil All. 

Chibdlis of Kashmir, 271, 273 ; are Mu- 
hammadan D6grds, 278, 274 ; de- 
scribed, 273, 274 ; their habitat, 
271, 272 

Ohibu lAma of Sikkim, his story, ii, 177, 
180 

CAUrd bridge in Kashmir described, 
296, 297 ; ii, 83, 84 
Chin Kalich KbAn, a title of *Abid Kull 
KbAn, 53 ; of the first NizAro, 53, 

54 

CbinAb River, 278, 279; ii, 106, 131, 
135 ; described, li, 82, 83, 84, 107, 
108 ; new bridge over the, ii, 107 ; 
iU bssiD, 270 

ChinAnl Valley in JsromAn, ii, 132, 133 
CbiUmbar RAo of Hyderabad, 231, 234 
Cfaitha PAni River in JammAn described, 
ii, 19, 20, 22, 23 

ChAla Pass in Sikkim, ii, 154, 160 ; 
mountain, ii, 153; lake, ii. 154; 
range described, ii, 153 ; view of, 
from FhalAt, ii, 188 
Cbolamu Lake in Sikkim, ii, 153, 154 
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Choh4r Min&r of Hyderabad noticed, 84 
Cbumbi Valley of Tibet, 11 , 151, 160, 164 
Obuniira, l^le of, in the Hal Lake at 
Srinagar, tablet on, 294 
Church for native Chriatians at Secun- 
deraba/l, built by Paramgudi Mu* 
daliyar, 160 

Civil ^administration of Hyderabad, 31 ff ; 
rights of the Arab chiefs in the, 
227, 228 — Reforms in the, 232 ; 
Sii SiUitr Jang’s propopals, 165, 
his hesitation, 20U, 201, 217 ; 

Nizilra’s attitude, 200, 201 ; Rus- 
tamji Vikaji's opinions, 221 
Civil divisions of Hyderubad, the origi- 
nal, 31, 32 

Climate of Kashmir, 270, 271, Valley, 
286, Middle Mountains, 281, the 
Outer Hills, 279, 280, Srinagar, 
286 —Of Sikkim, n, 218, 219, 220 
Coinage in Hyderabad, the multiple, 17 
— in Kashmir, system of, 11 , 75, 76 
Contingent Forces of Hyderabad. See 
Iljderabad Contingent 
Corderv, Mr ,Fu*st Assistant, H)dorabad, 
242, 246 

Courts, at Hyderabad, 27 flf ; explained 
by (loviiid R.to, 97 ; their constitu- 
tion, 228, 230, 231 ; the Speciid, 
97 ; want of stamps, 206 , an ears 
ni the, 181, 216, 217, 232, 243 — 
Niziira’s attitude towards, 126 , re- 
sistance to, 127, by the Arab Chiefs, 
121, 206, supported by the Nitiim, 
123, 128 ; NizAm’s reported dis- 
imssal of the judges, 161 — Opinions 
on the, Nizdm’s, 100, Sir Sdlar 
Jang’s, 106, 206, Sir O. Yule’s, 
77, native judges’, 10, 88, 176, 
215, 216, 261, naiive cavalry 

oflficers’, 97, jKipular, 200, Mr. W 
Palmer’s, 102, Mr. Seymour Kcay’s, 
157, Abu’l-Iialim’s, 253 ; a native 
banker's on the Kizdm’s attitude, 
195. —Of Kashmir, 11 , 138 
Cunningham, General, hia Excavationa 
at Wdntiphr in Kashmir, 11 , 40 
Customs duties in Hyderabad, reform of, 
38, 39 


H. 

Hachhinparii di'vtnct of Kashmir, ii, 64 
Daftarddrs defined, 10 ; oppose Sir Sdidr 
Jang, 120 

Hukhani Dvnastv, a name for the Hj nasty 
of the Nizdms, 54 


Dal Lake at Srinagar described, 285 
286, 293, 294, 295 

Dalai Lilma of Tibet, ii, 164; oriiiin of 
the, 11 , 172, 173 ; bis authority in 
Sikkim, li, 215 
Haling. See Darnsang, 11 , 151 
Damdn-i-Koh in Kashmir, the, 269, 278 
Ddmfidar Pdndd, Minister of Ncpdl, 11 , 
241, 242 

Damsang m Ddrjihng, 11 , 151, 160 , des- 
cribed, 11 , 197, 198, 200 . tiken 
from iUifitdn, 11 , 169, 192 , view 
from, II, 199, 200 

Danfjas of Hyderabad, origin of the city, 
16 

Dankya Mountains in Sikkim, n, 152, 
153, 195, 200 ; view of, from Phallit, 
11 , 188. — Pass, 11 , 160 
Daramdi River of Ndpiil, 11 , 223, 237 
Diirds of Ka‘^hmir, 271 ; their habitat, 
272 , their characteristics, 272 
Ddrjihng, derivation of, 11 , 248 , town, 
11 , 153 , roads from, to Jelap Pass, 
11 , 160 , to Tanclo, 11 , 180 — district 
defined, 11 , 151, histoiy, ii, 167, 
168, 169, population, 11 , 161 
Dasabra festival ilefincd, 224 note 
Daulat Khdii of Hyderabad, 223, 227 
Daulatdbud. See D'^ogiri 
Davidson, Colonel, Ilend» nt at Hydera- 
bad, 62 in the mutiny, 15f), 1.56 — 
favours Ram Rdo, 133, 134 his 
repoit on the Lerars, 74 . his 
opinions, on the Arabs, 136, 153, 
on Surdju’l-Mulk, 136 
Dayabhang Mountain in Nepdl, 11 , 223, 
226 

DebRdjdof Bbfitun, explained, 11 , 173 
Debts of the Hyderabad Government. 
Salfir Jang’s inetboda for reducing 
the, 17 

Deccan defined, 1, 2, 68 conquered by 
Muhammad Tughlak, 52, revolts, 
52, 53, reconqueicl bv the Mu- 
ghals, 53 —former British policy 
to«ard«, 111, 112 — Report on, pre- 
paration of the, 185, 225, 226, 227, 
230, 241, 242, 243. 248 , Sir 
Sdlar Jung’s help, 186 
Deogiri in Hyderabad taken by ’Aldu'- 
ddln Khilji, 51 ; by Malik Kdffir, 
52 ; the destruction of. 52 
Deogfil in Jammuii, 11 , M 
Det»*ai Plateau of Kashmir, 270 
Departure from Hvderabid, author’s, 
246, 247, 252 ; Sir Sdldr Jang’s 
V 1 .-W, 241, 242, 243 , Fakhru’edin s 
view, 247 
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Dhan&al in Jamnifm. ii, 91, 135; d<ys- 
rnheil ii, 102, 103 ; view from, n, 
102. !»►“. 

DbaraM-o a forruor du^trict of Hyderabad, 
t> 

Hharrn t. image in the Hunalaya’i, ii, 

1 7 i 

Dlianiia R.ij.i of Khuhin, n, 102, 173 ; 

}us olainis in >ikkiin, ii, 215 naf/’ 
DUaul iijin Mount iiu m Xoji&l, n, 222, 
221 

Dhyan Siruih of Jainnifm, 305 , obtjum 
Ibij mu', u, 12 , his hmlJings, n, 5, 

Dhvani I’uddha, ii, 2R1. See Buddha 
Digditol in JammOn, ii, lOu 
Dubton, Mr , ot Hyilorahol, 11, 12, 13 
DljaD^^ a name for Sikkim, ii, 1.57 
l)ilu\var Kh.in’a garden in Snnajiar, 2‘'9 
Dinjuig, a name for Sikkim, ii, 1,57 
I)mkar Rai ot (iualior, 45 
jDfw.iiii in Hyderabad detuied, - Troops 
ot Ilytlerat'ad, IS 
Duda in Janunun, ii, 67 
Hogras of Kashmir, 271, 273 , rb**- 
eribod, ‘273, 27 1 . iheir habit it, 
271 ' then charaoUTisticn, 272 , 
their castes, 273 
Dolma See Tur.t 

Dominions of the Ni^im See Kizani'n 
Douiiiuons 

Dorjesempn, see AvalokibHrara , u also 
Amitablia {q i ), ii, ‘21 I 
Dre'i, Mr , of Kashmir, ii, 13il, 137, 1 1 1. 
his desenjiliun of the moutitaina, 
209. 27' > 

Drug Taia(* in (lolkonda, The, 193 
Dfidgangtt Ri^erof Kashmir, 269, 290 
Dudkosi Hirer of Nc^pal, u, 223 
Dukpa Sect of Buddhists, u, 107, 213 , 
their origin, ii, 172 , in Sikkim, u, 
209,210,215 

Dum DiMSion of the Ddgras of Kashmir, 
273 

Dundigd, estate of Jang, 101 
Dupleix proidaims Muufifar Jang to be | 
Nizam, 5.5 

Duties See Customs, Octroi, Transit 


K. 

Eden, Sir Ashley, m Bhdtdn, ii, 169, 177, 

200 

Edgar, Mr. Ware, ii, 180, 200, 210, 216 ; 
bis report on Sikkia, li, 164, 166, 
176 

VOL. II. 


Education in Ilvderabad, 41 ; medical, 
41, 42 

Rlwardes, Sir Herbert, n, 173 
Klleuliorough, L«>rd, on the affairs of 
Nuilm N&iira ddaula, 151; does 
not support Hf^neral Fraser, 158 
English, policy of the mler< of Kashmir 
towardn the, 312 

Errington, Culonel and Mrs., travelling m 
Kashmir, »i, 2 

Euro[H;«ns. niih the Nu.lin’s (tovern- 
luont, inti rf u*nco o‘, 177 their 
<|uai tors at , n, 12, Id 

Kieise in Hjderab.i l, 39 
Kvccution of dcK’rees in Hyderab.ad City, 
97 , diftieultioH about, 8S , Special 
<’o«rl for, 97 

Extradition Treaty between Hyderabad 
and the British (iuvernment, 110 
Nu.im s view, 1 1 s 


F. 

Bau Muhammad, ngont of the Shamsu l- 
rmard family, S'9, 112, 175, 209, 
231, 217, 219. 252, 258,260, ‘263 ; 
his view of the Vikiiru’l Uinard's 
conduct, 242 

Faklini’ddjn, agent of the Aniir Kablr, 
]*«:. 23S217 

FaLi/n ovc! tiie Ni/ii'i), induence of, 78, 
89 

Farhat Jhikhsh tbirlcns. Seo Shdimdr 
<fiird»*ns, 11 , 56 

FarniiJifi igur, an estate of the Peshkitr of 
Hvder.ilmd, 210, *2*23 , viaited, 209, 
210 

Fatteh Maidin, tho parade of the Re« 
formed Troops at the, at Hyderabad, 
123, 137 

Fergussoti on the arehitecture of N^pd!, 
n, 2H, 21,5. 217 

Binaoeis ol Hyderabad, 9 fT 

Fmglass CorjJH of llyderAbaJ, 110 ; de* 
a Mb**d, 23 

Plrdz Jang, a title of the father of the 
hrat Nizdm, 54 

FirdzpCir Pas* in Kashmir, n, 49, 72 

Foreign Secretaryship of India offered 
to the author, 240, 241 

Forest destruction m Sikkim, it, ISS, 
194, 201, 218, 219 

Forestry m Hyderabad, 42, 169, 172, 
214 

Forsyth, Sir Douglas, 43 

Forts in Jammdn described, it, 4, 5 
X 
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Fraaer, General, Eeai lent at Hyderabad, 
62, 110 ff, 129, 130 , hi« conduct, 
126, 136; not lupported by the 
GoTemment of India, 153, 154, 
158 ; hia opinions of Kizam Ndaim- 
Mdaula, 158, of the Arabs, 130, 
131, of 8urjiju’l-Mulk, 128, 158. — 
Opinions about him, Sir Sdlilr 
.Tang’s, 119 

French in the Deccan, 24, 55 ; oppose 
Nixitm Ndsir Jang, 55 ; support 
Ninim Saltlbul Jang, 55, an<l Niziiin 
MuzafTar Janp, 55 ; opposed by 
’Arastu Jtlh, 58 , supporte<i Viy the 
Nawjtb of Kariifil, 55 — Struggles 
with the English, 55, 56 , o\cr- 
come, 56 

Frxtnd 0 / India, newspaper, its secret 
information, 83 

Fusiliers, Royal Scots, 153. 205, 20,8 , 
condition of, 151, 152; their 

barracks, 149 , their reading-room, 
145 , games, 264 , visited by Sir 
SdlJr Jang, 201 


Q. 

Gaddis of Kashmir, the, 275 
Gakkbars of Kdtli in Kashmir, the 27 1 
(?aldan in Tibet, the Liima's chair at, 
ii, 172 , the Klmmpo of, 11 , 173 
Galukpa sect of Buddhist!?, ii, 167, origin 
of, II, 172 . in Sikkim, 11 , 209, 275 
Gambling at RalAram, 18(>, 181, 182 
Game, abaence of, in Sikkim, 11 , 219 
Gandak River of Nciull, n, 160, 222, 223, 
224, 225, 226, 237, 254 
Gandi River of Nepal, 11 , 223, 237 
GaD(^sa, as a Ni^pilli god, 11 , 144 
Gantak in Sikkim, 11 , 167 
Garbwiil, taken by the Gdrkhits 11 , 239 
Garuda, as a N(^piili god, 11 , 244, 247 
“Gate of the Lake,” at Srinagar, 
described, ii, 51 
Ganr Eahm4n of Yiisln, 311 
Gawler, Colonel, sabjogates Sikkim, ii, 
218 

Gedun Koncho. See Sangha 
Qedun Tubps, the first Tashi Ldma, 
ii, 172 

Qclong, the Bhdtid tahsUddr, li, 180, 
203 ; his viife, 11 , 197. 

Gdsbub Rimbochbe, the, of Tibet, ex- 
explained, i», 173 

Gbagr^ River in Nepdl, ii, 160, 222, 226 
GhdUib bin AlmJ-*. See Gbtliib Jarg 


Ghilib Jang, Arab Jama’ddr in Hydera- 
bad, 23, 116, 202, 219, 237, 238, 
260 ; hts family and character, 
137, 138 ; visits the sirsenal at 
Secunderabad, 216 
Ghantap.'ini, the Ikidhisattva, ii, 243 
Ghiiziu’ddin Khda, a title of the father 
of the first Niz.im, .54 
Ghalain AH Kb.in See Surdjti 1- 
Mulk 

Qhuldrn ’AH ‘"hjh of Jammun, ii, l<iO 
122, 123, 139 

Ghnlilm Miihayyu’ddin, a Kasbniin 
merchant of Srinagar, 11 , 60, 7.5 
Ghuldm Sayyid Khan See ’Anistii J.Ili 
Gibmochi, Mt , m Sikkim, 11 , 153 ; view* 
of, from rhalut, n, 188 
Gilgit, an outlying province of Kashmir, 
267, 268, 270, 307, 11 , 65; an appan- 
age of Kaishniir, 811 ; climate, 
j 271 — history, 311 ; taken by Gulah 
I Singh, 311 — ailmiDistration, 302 
Girbdnjnddh S4h of N^piil, ii, 249, iG 1 
GirdlesUmt, Mr , Resident at Katli 
mandu, 11 , 250 

I Goddvari River, , exploration of, 201 . 

I Sir Sdldr Jang’s view, 194 
j Golkondn, 3 ; Capital of the Kut.ib 
t Sbdhs, 53 , neglect of royal tombs 

! at, 193 . oJJ works at, 2.54 

, G»'»rakhndth, li 244 , his image at Chang- 
, cbihng in Sikkim, 11 , 212 
1 GOraksbandtha Soe Gorakbndtli 
, Gorklid, the term explained, 11 , 228 
I 230, 231 —the district desenWd 
J 11 . 230, 237, 253, 254, 255.— On.-m 
of the, u, 230 ; subdivisions, n, 
j 230, 231 • — view of loyalty, li, 219, 

' 220 ; exclusiveness, li, 195 — coii- 

; quest of Ntipdl, n, 211, 239, 240 — 

! irruptions into Sikkim, u, 160, 167, 

' 206, 207, 214, 217 ; into Tibet, 11 

j 240 — war with England, 11 , 24(>. 

, 241 in the Mutiny, 11 , 241 — Are.i 

of Kingdom, n, 221, 222 — In 
I British Regiments, 11 , 231 ff , the 
first Regiment of, ii, 234 
GOrkhdli, the term explained, ii, 22.S, 
230 

Gosdinthdn, Mt , m Xt^pdl, view of, 
from Phaliit, ii, 188 
Gosha Mahal at H\derahad, 20 
Governors of Kashmir, the Mughal, 309 , 
the Sikh, 309 ; n, 43, 61, 62, 95 ; 
the Pathdn, 309 , n, 43 
G5vind Rdo, Comptroller of Sir SdUr 
Jang’s household, 97, 222 : — his in- 
formation on Sir Sdldr Jang’s means. 
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108, on the Courts 08 His opin- 
ioD» on Ch.xndu La), llH, 114, on j 
the Ntz.lju'M oomlmt nt tho Wi- j 
smi'Hah ctremon}, 100, l'»l. — ‘ 
OpimoDs al>out him, S>r Sa’ar 
Jaiip'ft, -I'l , Ilu'-tuoji Yikaji s, 107 
Grant, Genl. 8ir John T . of llyderabatl, 
111, I'd). l!l»>, —Ills opinions 
on TiiinaUui, I'.'*, on iho K*- 
formt'il Truujf-., Ill, on iht pooplo 
of H}(lerah!ol, JJO 

Grant, Mr , Uevidcut at ll\der»ha l, 
bl, CJ _ ' , 

Grant, Mr J Y , <l,-a)\(rs D.irjiimK', i 

11 lb's i 

GratawHt .\tt ui K i-Innir, n, oO, lO; ' 
Grey, Cajit , ot tlo‘ IIv<l‘r»bvl t’oo- 
tingont Aitil!pr\, 1 i'j j 

Gubroo See Gui^ilu 1 

G«j,nlu, Ml in "I'^kim, li, IS'* 

Gugnbal, a diMsnai ot tlo* I>il Like at 
Srinagar, -04 , 11 . 'ia 
Gujar< of Kii^binir, JTo . n, -t. -t*, 7- , 
of Janimun. .ibo , ji, ,s.'., se, 
GuUbg.irli, Mt . 11 , I'C., Utn. 111. 112, 
121L IHo, 1 12, 1 n, Do 
Gulab Sin;:h, oOo , bn ii-r 11 ' I — ( 
conipKsti*, .lainnsun, IP*'*, Hwoli, 
.lOt), r.uiar. 0 “*), Kiitlttw.l*-, 

Ladakh, I' d M, inlu, <‘h)7, iLiUi 
na^ur, 107 , Ka'tirnir. .’GO , Inl^if, 
Oil, liajaun, 211 112, i’un. hit, 

’111, .‘51*2 -Storv of the sale »d 
Kaahiuirto, 211 — IIik »dnm,H- 
trntiU' nta Xith th<* iJnti-h. 

JI, 77 -his di.itb, 212, his loiiii. 
at Srinagar, 11 , 01 At Sungal- 
wan. : 11 , 1 J 1 

Gulniarg in Ka*-hniji, 11 , 6^ ff, 1 10. 'll. •„ 

from, II, b'', 71,72 , 

Gfirungauf Ai'p.d 11 , 22'', 22t*, 220, in | 
lirIt^^h lleJ:uutL.t'^, tj, 2J1 > 


II 

Habashis of IlMleraOad, dthnei, 0 
Haidar ’AH, 50 

Haidar of H}dcraKa<l, 2d, 82, 

182, 202, 223 , hia sioik, 221 , bis 
opinioD.s, 2ol>, 210 

Haidar Pugbldt, Mirzi, m'es Kashmir, : 

308, 300 ^ i 

Hdjan, the pony htnd farm of Katthimr, j 
ii, C 3 , 120 , 121 

H4ji Paae in Kashmir, 29 S { 

Hilis’kka rupee, the origin of the, 17 j 


Hdnjts of Ka»bnifr, the, 275 
Hatirnant Hilo of Hyderabad, 248, ifid 
Hart! Uitlti of Ishlnitibdd, ii, 35 
Ilirdinge, Lonl, does not suj port Genl 
Fraser, 15.8 

llari Paibat Fort of Srinagar, 289, 11 . 42. 

1 18 ; dioicribod, 291 . )i. 51, 52. 53 
llarl Singh’s garden m Sniisgar, 28**. 
2'*1, 2*»2 . II. M 

llauitnkh, Mt . in Kai^hrnir, 2sl, 282 : 
II. 50 IIH, 129, 14H - View uf, 
tioni tin* .UuMait), ii, <12, 7 1, 148 , 
from the Walar Dike, ii, 120 
llashmat Jang, a title uf C’oU iicl 
Km kp'itrirk, <*>3 

Ha^Siiii Hay i', a 1 rimmal .judtje nl Hydeni 
h.id, his tpiniuiis tin the Comt'^, 
215. 2 hi 

H-aHtings, Lmi, and Palmer and (5i , 1 L 

1 1. 125 

H uhi P'ind Ml Kashtiitr, u, 28 

II iy.lt mil.' ar in Hyderabad ^imted, 2*2, 

iriyw'jird, the traveller, Lis luuiiler, 11 , 
HI2 

lLn,'i.it Pal, near K.'ishimr, 29 '1 , 11 , 58 
Hid, Gtul Sale, nn tin* tiorklids, u, '232, 

2 ; 4 

//< thi'ai/da JuurtKil*, Hooker’s, tlie, 
M, I.’ii 

Hiiidli tiths of Muhammadans mi Uio 
H iuOtlayaw, 3<td, 307 
Hindus of Ka'liiriir, 272, 275, 270, 
II, 2.15 , their nund^eni, 277 
II luoH ID Hyilcrribid, ii itpd, 2 31 
HimI ''Muh, itophtwcf Gulilb Singh of 
Kashmir, 307 

Hii.’^piir Hiipr. Seo Itunhidra River 
lli'^toiy ijf Hyf!er.ib»d, 51 II 
Ho*lgsoD, Jlrmn, M, -47 , on f ht « Hmate of 
st'p.ll, II, 221, 225, 22*1 
Ilolland, .Mr , firsst Henidtiil at II)dera 
Vad, 50, fli 

}!oiiMr.ubit>l visited) 09 

Ho.kfr, ^lr Junt-ph, li, 158, 177, 181, 
185, js7, iir2. 203, 201, 21.3 , hi» 
iiiinhlai/nit Jinirnn/*, a, 154: hia 
imprinoniucnt in Sikk-ni, ii, 168 
on the RAj.l, 11 , 1*14 on the aoenery, 
11 ) 1,5.5 if , in Hast Ni^pili, ii, 101 
Hopini<5, 11 , 211. See Amitilhba 
llorms of the Cavalry of IIyderal>ad). 

21 ; of the Contingent) 152 
Hundi i>a! Mountain in Kashnnr) ii, 49, 
71, 72 

Hivanain S.lgar Lake at Hyderal a^I, 70 
HusiarS) Eighteenth, atHydc.abad, 111, 
140 

X 2 
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Hyderabad, the term explained, 70 : ioar 
through, 286 ff; Mr. Brereton’s 
oiiioions on, 140 .—-as a SO bah, 31 ; 
history, 61 ff : — geographical divi- 
f^ions, 3, 4 ; lingnintic diviHions of, 
3, 4 : — finances, Off —antiquities, 
4 ~ interference of Europeans in the 
affairs of, 185 ; Mutahawar Jang’s 
view, 263. — Assi^nel districts of, 
see Beidr —City, 2, administration 
of, 26, 28 ; races at, 5 — Contingent, 
207 ; described, 18 ; oiigin of, 0, 
16 ; officers of, interfere in civil 
affairs, 13d ; misbehaviour of men 
of, at IhchpOr, 182 ; war services 
cf the 3rd Cavalry of, 150. — Re- 
viewed, 131, 145, 264, ArtilUrv, 
149, 5th Infantry, 147, at Ilingbli, 
236 


I. 

IbrAhfm Bdg of Hyderabad, 203 
Ibrdliim Jama’ddr of Hyderabad, 184 
Ibiabfin Patan, irrigation projects at, 
113 

’Idgal visited, 68 
IktbdiiAs of NdpAl, it, 229 
Iltcbpur in Ber&r, capital of tbo Ima’d 
ShAhs, 53 ; Na^»Ab^ of, 1 33 ; mis- 
b'^haviour of Contingent Troops a% 
182 

lina’d Shdhs of Ilichpffr, the, 53 
limiiu 2^mm Hill 8ee Gb6tA MOl Ah' 
Imrat L4\ Corps of Hyderabad described, 

23 

Indigo near Hyderabad, not a success, 
174 

Indratbdn Mountain in Ndp41, ii, 226 
Inddr, h district of Hyderabad, 35 
Indus River, it-r upper liasin, 270 
Infantry of Hyderabad, its oomposiiion, 

22 ff 

Intrigues at Hyderabad, Palace, 259 
Irrigation projects in Hyderabad, 113 
Ishhndbdd in Kashmir, li, 114, 125 ff, 
146, 147, 150 ; doMribed, ii, 33 ff ; 
antiquities of, 308 ; route from Sb(i- 
pda deooribed, ii, 31 ff 
lalampa Pass. See SinglUa 
Isle of Chundrs at Srinagar, ii, 118, 147 ; 

described, it, 58 t 

Itineraries in Kashmir, ii, 1, 2, 99, 100 ; 
in SikV'in, 180, 192 I 


J. 

JAgirit, 8 ; defined, 7 : administration 
of, 34 ; justice, 26 ; police, 25, 26 
Jagirdfirs of Hyderabad, their police 
jurisdiction, 24, 165, 209, 210 
Jabfin Namfi, seat of the Amir Kabir, 
101, 102, 178, 179, 190 
Jahangir, the Emperor, in Kashmir, 
309 ; 11 , 57, 63, 118, 119 , at Vdr- 
nfig, 11 , 79, 80, at ShfilmAr Gar- 
dens, 11 , 58, 59, at Gulmarg, ii, 
73 , his death at Balufimgul, ii, 80, 
95 

Jaibrur in Kashmir, buildings at, li, 88 
Jalp&iguri district of Bengal, ii, 151 
Jama’ Masjid at Srinagar, the, 292; de- 
scribed, li, 46 

Jama’dfirs of Troops in Hyderabad, their 
position, of Arabs, 23, of cavalry, 
21, of Sikhs, 23, of Sindhis, 23 
Jamfilu’ddin Maulavi, Chief Judge of 
the Civil Coart of Hyderabad City, 
176 

Jammiin, sound of the word, 267 ; and 
Kashmir, see Kashmir, Mahfirfijfi of. 
— Province, 268 , its mountains, 
269, its adiniDii»tration, 301. — 
Town, 279 ; ii, 86, 106 ; described, 
II, 92 ff, 101. — Conquered by Ran jit 
Singh, 305 , by Mah4n Smgh, 306. 
— View from, ii, 92. — View of, from 
the Tavi River, ii, 135 ; from the 
Bbau Fort, li, 136 

Jamsetjee of Hyderabad, 197 , his dis- 
missal, 143, 144, 149, 152, 155 ; 
NizAm’s opinion of, 164 
Jamahddji. ^ Jamietjee 
J&mya. See Manjfisil 
Jang Bahidur of K4p4l, ii, 241, 242, 
243, 250 ; his family, ii, 242, 243 , 
his character, li, 260. — Of Hydera- 
bad, 126, 133 , his treason, 130 
Janno Mt in Ndp&l, view of, from Phalfit, 
ii, 188 

Japhiis, Hmdmzed Buddhists in Kdp&l, 
ii, 234 

Jat Division of the D6gr4s of Kashmir, 
273 

JawAhir Singh of Rfijauri, ii, 5; his 
story, 312 ; ii, 6 

Jelap Pass in Sikkim, ii, 154 ; high 
road to Tibet, li, 160 
Jenkins, ICr. R. P., Biitiah Agent in 
Kii^ir, ii, 137 
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River in KMbmir, 2^9 ; ii, 115, 
148, 150 ; detcnhed, ‘284, 285; u, 
33 ; iu nameft, 284 ; it& analogy to 
the Bigmtti and the Tist^i, ii, 226 ; 
ita basin, 270, 281 ; new from the, 
ii, 125 ; boat travelho^' on, li, 39, 
76, 77 — In Snna^r, 287 ff, de* 
scribed, ii, 44, 46, 147 ; ^vant of 
stairs, n, 61, 62 

Jhftld bridges of Kashmir, the, described, 
296, 297 

Johnston, B4r., Resident at Hyderabad, 
61,62 

Jongdi Mountain in Sikkim, 11 . 185 
Joseph Cordoza Corps of Hyderabad, 24 
Judicial Department of Hyderaliad, 29, 
30 — procedure in Hyilerabad, 31 
Jumla taken by the Q6rkl»;ia, ii, 239 
Jusa Lake. See Bhyusa, 11 , 154 
Justice, administration of, in Hydera- 
bad, 26, 82, 99 , history ot, 27, 
2H — •attitod*' of tlie notilet, 128, 
135; opposed by the Niziim, 128. 
—Colonel Briggs’ opinion of, 96, 
97 . — In Kaahiiiir, u, H2 
Jsdla Sabdi Minuter of Kashmir, 11 , 2, 
92, 100 


K. 

K 2, a mountain of Kashmir. 270 
Kadal bridges of Kashmir, the, de- 
scribed, 296 

Kadapa, Naw4b of, kills the Niram Mu- 
zatfar Jang, 55 

Kadin4 fakirt, ex[ilaoatton of the term, 

90 note 

Kadu Moantain, 11 , 213 

K4j Nitg Mountains in Kashmir, ti, 49, 

68 

Kahhta Mountains in Kashmir, ii. 49 
Kakk&-Bamb4s of Kashmir, the, 274 
Kalairh in Hyderaliad visited, 237, 238 
*K415p6khri l^ke in Sikkim, li, 182 
KiUi. See Pkrvati, ii, 244 ; images of, 
in Him4tayan Bnddhistn, 11 , 175. 

— River in Ndp41, ii, 222, 223 noU. 
Kalimpung in the D&ijiling distnet de- > 
sonbed, ii, 195, 196; view from, ' 
ii, 197 ^ 

Kamkimn^ddaula. See Oh&lib Jang 
Kamliwan Mountains in Kashmir, ti, 50 
Kandi tract of Jammdn Province, 278 
Kang Kar^wa m Kashmir, ii, 42 
Kugehanjanga Mountain in Sikkim, 
ii, 152, 153, 154, 159, 161. 176, 


182, 185, 190, 191, 193.— Views 
of, from PhsIOt, ii, 158. 187, 188, 
from Tangln, ii, 181, 191, from 
Kalimpung, ii, 197, from Damsang, 
ii, 199, from Pemyangehi, ii, 211, 
from CbangcbiJing, H, 213 

Kangcbanjbau Mountain in Sikkim, ii, 
153 

Kangdalama Pass in Sikkim, li, 160 

Kanglanamn Mountain in Sikkim, ii, 
j 152 

K&ngr4 conquered by the G6rkh&a, ii, 
240 

KtlngrX of Kashmir, the, 276, 277 

Kanbayyk, Diwkn of Kashmir, li, 62, 
66 . 73 

Kanw&r, a title in the family of Jang 
Bab41ur of Niq>4), ii, 241 
j Kapklt River in Ne|>4l, ii, 187 
j Ka^mat ’Ali, the criminal judge of Hy- 
I dorabad, 31 

Karhcat of Kashmir described, 28.5, 
286 , ii, 41, 42 

Kami Range m Kashmir, ii, 49 

Kaniili River of ^4pil, ii, 219. 222, 
223 notr 

Karniiak in Hyderabatl, 24 ; defined, 4 

KamOl, Nawib of, supports the Freneh, 
55, shoots the Nizim Nisir Jang, 
55 

j Kart in Jammiin, view from, ii, 103 
. Kashmir, definition of, 268 , a Moham - 
madan name for Hrinsgar, 287.*— 
Terntories, extent, 269, climate, 
270, 271, population, 271 ff — 
Mr. Drew's description of the 
moantains 269, 270 : — analc^ be- 
tween K^p41 and, ii, 221 : — outlying 
proviDoet of, defined, 267 — ob- 
tained by Gulib Singh, 810 ; story 
of the “sale," 810, 811 •— Trigo- 
Dometricai sarvey of, 312, 313, 
during the Matiny, 813, 314, Col. 
Godwin-Ansten, 314. — Mahiriji 

of, see Ranbir Singh ; bis titles, 
267 ; bit territories, 267 ; hii share 
in the administration, 302:— heir 
apparent, ti, 101. — Postal adminis- 
tration, ii, 103. — Army, ii, 4, 5, 7, 
14, 17, 19, 29, 42, 63, 66, 111, 
116 ; its compotitton, 803, 804. — 
Pooka, ii, 75 ; desi^bed, ti, 68, 
64. — Native onions on the go- 
veroment of, U, 123. — Valky, de- 
fined, 268 ; remarks on, ii, 139 ff ; 
iu position, 283 ; coofigunUion, 
284; is the basin of the Jhdiant 
River, 281 ; moantains, 269, 270, 
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(Icucribed, 281 IF ; vegetation, 286, 
287 ; climate, 271 ; analogy to the 
Valley, it, 226, 227 ; popula- 
tion, 276, 276, 277 ; adrainitslra- 
linn. 301 ; hUWy, 307 flf; anti- 
quities, 308 : — in the spring, cli- 
male, ii, 139, 140, 141, snows, 
i), 140, colouring, li, 140, 141 — 
rou'os into, ii, 145 ; itinerary in, 
li, 1, 2 — visi torsi to, ii, 122. — 
hinti to travellers, ii, 146: — what 
('111 be seen in a week, li, 149, 
160 —views of, ii, 124 ; from 
]3urj '/ijndr, ii, 29, from M&rfand, 
li, 3S, 126, from Acbhabal, ii, 39, 
Irom Wfi,ntip(ir, ii, 41, from the 
Tnkbt'i-Sulaimkn, ii, 89 ff, 76, fiom 
(lulmarg, ii, 68, from B4|mm Rishi, 
n, 70, from the llAnih&l Pass, ii, SO, 
112, 113, 146, from the Jhdlam, li, 
119, 128 

Kashmlfis, 271, 273 ; ii, 16, 22, 26, 
32 ; described, 275, 276, 277 ; as 
soldiers, 303; Ranbir Singh’s opinion 
of, 11 , 144 

Kitdoi Yiir Jang Raliidur, 68 

Katha Kul, a canal in Srinagar, 2SS, 
289, 292 ; ii, 60 

KdthmdndO in Ncpdl, ii, 234 ff, 238, 
246 ; the Resident at, li, 241 

Kaulils in Hyderabad, 237 ; Rdjd of, 

237 

Kiisiof Hyderabad City, hia jurisdiction, 
27, 29, 121, 220 ; his civil juris- 
diction, 184. — In Sikkim, bis status 
and duties, ii, 164, 165 

Kcay, Mr. Seymour, his opinions on the 
treasury of Hyderabad, 257, 258 ; 
on banking policy, 157 ; on the 
Courts, 167 

Kcnnard, Mr., a traveller, 257 

Kennaway, Su Jolin, Resident at Hyder- 
abad, 61, 63 

Kliiigan Range in Haztira, ii, 49, 68, 74, 
148; view of, from Mdnas Bal, ii, 
62 

Khairu’nnissit, wife of Col. A. Kirk- 
patrick, 11$, 119. See Mihru*- 
nnissit 

Khamnian, a district of Hyderabad, 35 

Khana Bal bridge in Kashmir, li, 114, 
115 

Khandasadmi Mndaltyar of Hyderabad, 
173, 174, 170, 187, 188, 189, 100, 
192, 103, 195, 196, 202, 203. 205, 
209, 213, 232, 234, 230, 246, 248, 
264, 266, 258 t—bi-* opinions on the 
cobles cf Hyderabad, 162 ; on the 


origin of the Residency, 146 ; on the 
Nizdm's conduct at the Bi’smi’llah 
ceremony, 167 — his farewell visit, 
266 

Khdopur Kardua in Kashmir, ii, 42 
Khardid, Battle of, 58 
Kbarita totbe Nitdm, Governor-General’s, 
78, 80, 93 ; Nizdm’s rage at, 95, 96, 
98, 18 pacified, 98, bis reply, 108 
Kbas tribe of Nepdl, described, ii, 228, 
229, 230 ; its subdivisions, ii, 230, 
231 ; its cradle ii, 237 : — inBritnsh 
Regiments, ii, 231 

Khawds, (Ndpdlls) as soldiers, ii, 231 
Khizing in Sikkim, ii, 217 
Khusa Mt , in Sikkim, ii, 185, 186 
Khurshed Jdh of Hyderabad, 102, 103, 
105 note, 261 ; is the present 
Amir Kabir, 64 ; -as a candidate 
for Minister, 179, ’Azim ’Ah Khdn’s 
opinion, 269 — His visit to the 
Resident, 242, 246, 247, 249, 262, 
253 , Sir Sdldr Jangs opinion, 241, 
242, 244 —his dinner with the 
liesident, 258, 260, 264.— Sir Sdldr 
Jang’s opinion of him. 244 
Kirancbi m Jammun, ii, 134 ; described, 
11, 89, 103 

KirdntJs of N^pdl, ii, 228 
Kiikpatnck, Col A , Resident at Hyder- 
abad, 61, 119 ; marries a Mu- 
hammadan, 61 — Majoi William, 
Ro*‘ulcnt at Hydcrabail, 61 
Kirpa Rdm, Diwdn of Kashmir, li, 92, 
96, 100, 102, 123, 135, 144 — 
his admiuistration, 302, 303 ; his 
action m the famiuc, ii, 137, 138 ; 
hi8 buildings on the Isle of Chundrs, 
li, 38 ; his book on Kashmir, ii, 
137 — his opinions, ii, 93, 96 ; on 
the land revenue system, li, 138, 
139. — Chbiiuni, 292:— -Tank on 
the Takht-i Sulaiiudo, li, 48 • — 
Name of a Sikh Governor of Kash- 
mir, 309 note 

Kirtiphr in N^piU, ii, 234 ff, 238 
Kishara, a village near Hyderabad, view 
from, 159 

Kishn Dds, backer of Hyderabad, 110, 
111 

Kisbn Singh Diurdn, of Jammun, ii, 
136 

Kishogangd River of Kashmir, 269, 270, 
282 

KishtwAr in Kashmir, obtained by 
Guldb Singh, 306 : Moantains of, 
ii, 77, 86 

KUtaa Elver in Hyderabad, 2 
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Knowles, Rot, J, H., his plnco names of 
Kashmir, xx. 

K<insar, Mte., in Kashmir, s«c K^nsaran 
Kiithar ; i», 103, 104, 1(»5, 106, 
125, 126, 133, 136 — Niig Lake. 
11 , 33, 137, 146 

Kdosaran KCithar in Kashmir, ii, 33, 48, 
86 

K6ntlnn. See Pah Mah.il 
KOsi River of Nt|ial, 11 , 170, 181, 222, 
223, 224, 225, 220 
Kot, the, at K&lbmdndh, li. 235, 242 
KAtiilirMt, in Kashu/ir, 11 , 120 
K6tw&l of Hydcraluid, status of the, 
24, 25, 206 

Kr41a Sangar Mt , in Kashmir, it, 49 , 
legend of, li, 71, 72 
Kobgon L&ma of Sikkmi, ii, 17*’, 177 
Kubra, See Kuda 

Kuda Mt., in Sikkim, ii. 1.'2. 1>.' ; 

view of, from Phalut, u, 1 ss 
Kuenlnn Plains of Kashmir, 270 
Knlbarga in Hyderabad, 3, 31 . as 
capital of the B4hmania, 53 — 
risited, 335 , Mr. Brerclon on the 
condition of, 138 — the Sijj4dani«hm 
of, 235. — District of, 35 
Enlbet River to Sikkim, 11 , 1.'j4, 2H, 
218 

Kum4un taken by the GorkhUs, 11 , 230 
K(ind Kaplas Mt , in Jammun, 11 , 87 
Kiinda Bal in Kashmir, 11 , 63 
Kunw4rs of N<5p4l, the, 11 , 231 
Kasbndia of Nd{>4i, 11 , 22 S 
Kotab 8b4b8of Oolkonda, the, 53 
Kutbu’ddin of Delhi conquers the 
Northern Deccan, 52 


Lagnadorje. Sec Vojrat4Ai 
Lake* of Kaahiuir Valley, 284. 285 ; 
the motmtain, 283 —of Srinagar 
described, 293 

La3 Khiin*s Kila’ in Kai^hmir, ii, 73 
Litit Gurti.aeeal of the Slmmsa'l-Umard 
family, 109 

LaliuUitys, founder of Aldrtand in Kash- 
mir, 308 ; ii. 127 
La’lpiir in Kashmir, ii, 71 
Inimas, the gr<»t orafdH, their ipiritnal 
and temporal position, ii, 173 :-“of 
Sikkim, ii, 215 ; descrili^, ii, 176, 
177 ; their position, il, 216; life, 
11 , 215, 216 ; duties, 11 , 216 
Land Revenue in Hyderabad, 112, 227, 
230, Telingdmi, 35, 36, Mardth- 
wdrL 35, 37 —in Kasliroir, ii, 82, 
33, 138, 139, 141, 142 —in Sik- 
kun. il, 164. — Tenure, Hyderabad, 
36 

Kindar in Jamm6m, it, 86, 88 ; do- 
icribod, ii, 101. 105, 100 
Langar festival at HydcralMi<l, 114, 115 ; 
procession, 1 1 116; origin, 115 

nou ; Nmim’s behavionr at, 119, 
120 

LarO Ldrl in JammOn, ii, 85, 86 ; de 
scribed, li, 105, 106, 107, 130, 131; 
view from, ii, 86, 105, 106, 180, 
131, 132 ; the new roa<l, 11 , 107 
Lashkar Jang of Hyderabad, Cl, 70, 
100, 102, 107 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, at Vdmdg, ii, 79 ; 
— Lord, ii, 98 

Lepchas of Sikkim, the, ii, 161 ; de- 
scribed, 162, 196; their dwellings, 
li, 163 ; cooTortod to Boddbism, ii, 
167 


L 


Lachhmi K&otd, the 06rkbd Brdhmas, 
11 , 180, 191, 199, 200 
Laddkh, 270 ; an ontlying province of 
Kaabmlr, 267, 268 ; obtained by 
Qnldb Sisgb, 306 ; administration 
of, 802 ; climate of, 271 
Laddkhis of Kashmir, 271 ; their habitat, 
272 ; their eharacterisiies, 272 
Lddang monastery in Sikkim, ii, 176, 
177 

Ladklia Dbir Mt, in Jammdn, ii, 81, 
83, 85, 90, 92, 97, 103, 105, 106 ; 
described, u, 85 ; riew from, ii, 85, 
87, 88, 106, 182 


Lhichang River, part of the Tiatd in 
Sikkim, 11 , 153 

Lbdcben River, part of the Tistd in 
Sikkim, ii, 153 

Lbdchi River, part of the Tistd in Sikkim, 
li, 153 

Lbo, a name for Sikkim, il, 151 
Likhh River of Ndpal, it, 223 
Limbtis of Bikkim, the, ii, 161 ; de 
scribed, U, 162 ; their dwellings, 
ii, 163 —of NdpAI. U, 228 
Lioewaias of Hyderabad dedned, 19 ; 

— infantry, its composition, 23 
LingampUi gardens, seat of the Yikdm’L 
Umar6, 249 

Lingasaghr as a militaiy station, 151 
Linsbitang Plaiiia of K^mir, 270 
Loeai foD^ in Hyderabnd, 39 
L6dlUa in Hyderabad, 24 
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Low, Col., Eendent at Hyderabad, 62 ; 

bifl opinion of Sur4ja’l-Malk, 186 
Liikbbawan, the Tie w from, ii, 77 
Lnmsden, General, commanding at Se- 
cnnderaViad, 241 
LnndH. See l^sdar 
Lttnk6t Mt , in JarnmUn, ii, 81, 84, 
97, 109 ; dcHcent from, ii, 83 ; view 
from, II, 82, 83 

Lutfu’nDiti<-&, wife of Sir Henry Ruftsell, 
119 


M 

Machbindrandtb, li, 215, 244 
Maclean, Dr., Residency Bnrgeon at 
Hyderabad, 41 

Macnair, lacut. , travelling in Kashmir, 
ii, 2 

M&dhava Rdo of BarOda, 45 
Madntir in Hyderabad Tisited, 236, 237 
Magars of Ndpdl, ii, 228, 230 , their 
Bub-divisiona, ii, 231 ; — in Bntisb 
Regiments, li, 231 

Mab&bbdrat Mount in Nc^pdl, ii, 226 
Mahd<ldva. See Siva, ii, 224 
Mabdkdla. See Sua, ii, 224 
Mabdldkhd, a name for Chanddjf (o. r ), 
168 

Mahdn Singh of Lahore, takes Jammdn, 
805 

Mahdnadi River in Ddrjfling District, 
ii, 181 

Mabayyu’ddin, Judicial Secretary to the 
Minister of Hyderabad, 31 
Mabfi Pass in Kashmir, ii, 81, 82, 80 
Mai River m Ddrjiling District, li, 1 81 
Mainam Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 204 
Mainwarlng, Colonel, of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, on water supply, 167 
MaisOr. See Mysore 
Maitrdya, the future Buddha, his image 
in the Himdlayav, n, 174 
Majlts-i-Mdlguziiri at Hyderabad, 83, 

227 ; explained, 34 . — Sir Sdldr 
Jang’s proposals, 165: — Rustamji 
Vikaji's opinion of, 221 

Makka Mosque of Hyderabad, 269 ; 
noticed, 84 

Malik Division of the Kashmiris, the, 
276 ; of Darhdl in Jammbo, 274 
Malik Kdfiir takes Dwarma Samudra, 
52, Decgiri, 52, Wdrangal, 52 
Malkdpur in Hyderabad visited, 222, 

228 

Maltby, Mr., Commissioner of Berar, 238 


Mimd Eamazdal of Hyderabad, 259 
Mdn Taldo in Jamm^n, ii, 91 
Manalgbi, a fortin Jammiin, ii, 4, 5 
Mduas Bal, a lake in Kashmir, 285 , ii, 
60, 148 ; described, ii, 62, 63, 121, 
122 

Manchhaldnd in Jammdn, ii, 81, 82, 
83 ; view from, ii, 110, 129, 130 
Mangal Ddo in JammOn, defence of the 
fort of, ii, 6, 7 

Manjhdrd River, 2 ; — as a means ol water 
supply to ^cunderabad, &c , 167 
Man j dsn, the Mortal Bddbisattva, ti, 
244 ; his image in the Himdlayas, 
ii, 174 

Mansahddrs of Hyderabad, the sinecure 
posts of the, 109 
Mansfield, Mr., of Poona, 235 
Manufactures of Kashmir described, 
299, 300, 301 

Mduunha Buddha. See Buddha 
Mardthwdri defined, 4 ; land revenue in, 
85, 37, 38 

Markham, Mr. Clements, on the climate 
of Ndpdl, ii, 224, 225 
Msrrott, Afr., of Hyderabad, 80 M, 98, 
113 

Marsydndi River of N6]i41, li, 223, 237 
Mdrtand in Kashmir, temple of, 308 ; 
ii, 50 ; described, ii, 35 fl, 125, 
126, 127 ; view from, ii, 125, 146 ; 
destruction of, ii, 126, 127 
Martin, Mr., Resident at Hyderabad, 
62 ; Sir Sdldr Jang’s opinion of 
him, 119, 135 
Aldrwdris m Hyderabad, 5 
Aldtabar Singh Thdpd, Alinister of 
Ndpdl, ii, 242 
Matan. See Bawan 
Matsyendranbtba. See Machbindrandth 
Med^, a district of Hyderabad, 35 ; its 
constitution, 161, 162 , farmed out 
to Virabhadram, 141 
Medical ; administration of Hyderabad 
schools, 162, 163, Air. Brereton’s 
opinion, 139. — Aid in Kashmir, 
ii, 142 

M^ibav&bana of Kashmir, li, 127 
Mendong^ described, ii, 198 
Metcalfe, Sir Charles (Lord), at Hydera- 
bad, 13, 57, 62, 63, 133 ; ii, 123 ; 
his action as Evident, 123ff, bis 
reforms, 83 ; bis despatches, 1 25 ; 
bis relation to Palmer d: Co , 124 ; 
Sir S&l&r Jang's opinion of him. 11^ 
Middle Mountains of Kashmir, Mr. 
Drew on the, 269 , described. 280, 
281 ; climate of 271 



General 

Mibrn^nnuai, wife of Col. A. Kirkpatrick, 

61 ; see Kbami'Dniflek 
Mibtar Sb<$r Siogh of Kashmir, li, 122 
MiUmobi Kiver of it, 223 | 

Military chiefs of Ujderabad, practice ! 
of GoremiDGDt loans from the, 15 ; i 
their position, 20, 21 ! 

Minhwar Tavi River of Jammun, 278, ‘ 
279; describcii, li, 6, 7, 8, 10, I 

16 I 

Minister of Hyderabad, his rank, 8, ' 
duties, 8, official position, 8 , — his 
antheritj, })oIitical. 6, 7. executive, i 
7, 8, judicial, 29, 30, finanriHl, 10 ' 

— hiB visit to a now Resident, 81 
— See 8414r Jang ; — hia relation to 
the NiaAm, 81, 108, 109 
Mint of SriuagHir des(*ribe<l, ii, To, 76 
Mir, in Jamriiiin, dosenOed, n, io‘5, 
IU4 ; view from, ii, 101 — A tribe 
in Kashmir, ii, 32, 81 -And Sir 
Mt, in Kashmir, ii, 86 , hee Nun 
Kun — Munshisat Hyderabad, their 
former influence at the Uesiderrv, 
119 ' I 

Mir Ahmad Khan, see Niriim Nasir j 
Jang son of the first Nizam, bis | 
rebellion, 54 } 

Mir ’Alam, Minister of Hyderalm I, CO, 
224, 259; hi» career, .--as a , 
Minister, 2C2, 263 — Opiiur.ns al)oat 
him. Sir H Russell s, Mr. W. 
Palmer’s, 101 — Ilia lake, 59 ; 
visited, 219, 258 

Mir ’All Mur&d of Hyderabad, 102 j 

Mir Kamam’ddaala, 34 

Mir Kamm’ddin, the first Nivam, 53, 

54. See N’lz&m 

Mir LAyak 'Ali Khan, SAlAr Jang, ton of 
Sir SklAr Jang, 60 ; now Minister, 

60 

Mir ShabAbo’ddin, father of the first 
Nizam, 51 

Mir Turfib 'All, the proper names of SAlAr 
Jang {q r.), 59 

Mirzfi *AIi, physician of Hyderabad, hia : 

view of the NizAm’s health, 215 
MirzfiMiitAof Hyderabad, 218, 220 
MijAu Q61 Singh of Ffinchb, ii, 17, 18, i 
23, 26, 27 

MiyAn Singh, Sikh Oovemor of Kashmir, 

11, 61, 62, 95 

Moing River in Sikkim, ii, 154 
Mon Lepeba Mi., in Sikkim, ii, 152, 
185, 213 I 

Monasteries, Buddhist, of Sikkim de> 
scribed, ii, 175 , enumerated, ii, 
177 
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Mont Erereet in Ndi>4l, ii, 161, 182, 
190, 191.— Views of, from Sikkim, 
li, 158, from Pbalfit, ii, 187, 188 
Montgomerie, Colonel, of the Trigonome* 
trioal Survey in Kashmir, 312, 313 ; 
Ii, 43, 73:— helps the panorama, 
312; ii, 47, 61 

Moorcroft, the tmrdJer in Kashmir, il, 
121. 123 

Mortal Buddbs. See MAnnsha Buddha 
Mortals, the six clans of, in HimA< 
layan Bnddhism, if, 171 
Morton, Major, on the scenery of Sik- 
kim, il, 158 

Moti Singh, RAJA of Ffinchb, U, 24, 92 . 
his story, 311, 312 

MubAruu’ddauia, undo of NisAm 
Nanru’ddaula, 118 ; his rebellion, 
57, 109. 113 

“ .VIuuhalAi ” defined, 6; party at Hy- 
derabaij, 77 

Muhammad ’.All KliAn.SAlar Jang, father 
of Sir SAlAr Jang, 60 
Muhammad Fakhru’ddln KbAn, the first 
Amir Kahir 63, hia appearduco 6 4 
Muhammad Farrukhsiyar, Kmi»eror of 
Delhi when the first NiiAm arose, 
53 

Mohammad Hanif of Ilydcralisd, 236 
Muhammad HAfi'uMdin Khiin, the Amir 
Kabir of this l>ook, 64 ; hia charac- 
ter, 64, 65 

Mtihamma^l Shukiirof Hyderabad, 230, 
23. 1, 234 , tia chanictcr, 178 • 

Hia rd'itions to the Amir Kabir, 
199. — His opinions on tbo Fdgdh 
lands, 212, 213 -- Hir SAlAr Jang’s 
opinion of him, 199 

Mohammad Toghlak of Delhi takes 
WArangal, 52, the Deecuii. 52 
Mobaminadans of Kaahmir, 271, 272, 
275, 276 , 11 , 35 , their numbers, 277 
Mnhanpfir in Kashmir desc^rilieil, ii, 32 
Muhsin Inn ’Ahdu'iiab. See Mukaddam 
Jang 

Mukaddam Jang, Arab Chief of Hydera- 
bad, 172, 260 

Muksramu’ddaula, nephew of Sir SAlAr 
Jang, 73 , 224, 248, 251 
Mukhta .SbAh of Srinagar, li, 75 view 
from his house, ii, 44, 46 
MakbtAro'l'Muik, a title of Sir SAlAr 
Jang (7. r, ), 60 

MAI Ali Hills near Hyderabad}, 159 ; 
command Trimalgiri, 155 ; Arab 
Huard at, 1 68 , races at, 239, 240 
MuUat of Kssblnir, the, their demeaoonr, 
ii, 35 
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Muller, M., of the French Bank, Bom- 
bay, 257 

Munfru’UMulk, Minister of Hyderabad, 
251) ; hia character, 59* — Mr W- 
Palmer’s oiunion of, 94, 101 — 
obtains Duudigal in 161 — 

A title in the family of Sir S415r 
Jang, 00 

MantazimuMdanla, a title of SirCbarlcs 
Metcalfe, (13 

Murfdpfir, Hcui of (he Mutahavvar 
Jang, 107 

MOnrna of the hY‘p41 Valley, ii. 22M 

Murn^'-lhiramOla lioute into Kuahoiir, 
298 

Maning Sec Tarlii 

Mu»b(i IKiiu — a name of M. Rnyinond 
[q V ), 174 naif 

Mutahav\ar Jang of Hyderabad, 190, 
210, 227, 22H, 239 ; hia upi>ear- 
ance and dchiccnt, 185; hia juna- 
diction, 167 ; Ins administration, 
211 — Nia^m'a objection to bis 
visiting the Resident, 179, 180 — 
His opinions on British interference 
at Hyderabad 263, on the Nizdoi 
and the Minister's relations 201, 
202, 263, on the Niz&ui and the 
Kailaray 261, on the j^iosition of the 
ta'luk<itir$ IbOl* 

Mu’tamidu’ddaula, an officisl of Hydera- 
bad, 69 

Mutiny, origin of the, 184, 135. — 
Hyderaliad in the, con<luct of, Col. 
Davidson 155, 156, Niz5m 155, 156, 
Sir 841ur Jang 156 — Kashmir in, 
conduct of, Kanbir Singh, 312. otbeere 
of the Grand Trigonometrical Survey, 
813, 314.— Ndiml in, ii, 241 

Mttzafar&h&d Route into Kaamlr, 298 

MyongHiverio Darjiling District, ii, 181 

Mysore — Sir Siilar Jang'a vievis of the 
British policy as regards. 108 his- 
torical sketch of, 103, 104 


N. 

N^4rj*un Mountain in ii, 226 

Nagar-Karndl, a district of HyderaUd, 
85 

Nagroti in Jammhn, ii, 91 

Kahaii M4r Canal of Snnagar, 288, 289; 

ii, 74 ; described, li, 60, 119 
N4ib Ta’lukdirs, former dutits and 
status of, 82 

Ntksbbandi ^yyids, the, ii, 75 note, 123 


Na*l S4bib procession at Hyderabad, the, 
122 ; explained, 123 note 
Kaldriag, a district of Hyderabad, 85; 
visited, 68 

Nalgunda, a district of Hyderabad, 35 ; 
irrigation projects in, 113 ; visited, 
248, 249 

Namchi in Sikkim desenbed, ii, 218 
Nan Sur Range, views of. ii, 9 
Nand4(l(5vi Mountain in Kum4ua, li, 222, 
223 

N4od4ir, a district of Hyderabad, 35 ; 

visited, 236 ‘ — Sikh Colony a», 0 
Nanga Parbat, Mountain in Kaibrnir, 
27i», 281 ; li, 50, 129, 146 .—view 
of, from Shdpdo, ii, 30 
Napier of Magdala, Lord, visited, 235 
NViniyani River of Ndp4l, ii, 223 
Nark4ilpili in Hyderabad visited, 248, 
249 

Narsmg Mountain, in Sikkim, li, 152, 154, 
199, 211, 213, 217 ; view of, from 
Pbal6t, 11 , 188 

Nsru Canal in Kashmir, 2S5 , ii, 62 
described, li, 74 

Nasiin B4gh, near Kashmir, ii, 58 
N4sir Jang, a title of Mir Ahmad Kh4D, 
54, 55 

Nasru’liah Kb4D, First Judge of the 
Criminal Ckmrt of Hyderalmd, 31 ; 
bis views on the administration of 
justice, 99 

Nau Nagar Knrdwa in Kashmir, ii, 42 
Naushahra in JammCm described, ii, 5, 
6, 7, 8 

Navang Losang, the first Dalai LAma, 
u, 172 

Naw4b S4hib. a title of Sir S4l4r Jang 

(g V ), 60 

N4zim Jang, talulddr of W4rangal, 172, 
183, 200, 243 

Ndp41, 11,151 ; term explained, ii, 221. — 
(Geography of, ii, 221 ff ; analogy to 
Kashmir, ii, 221 ; area, ii, 252 and 
note; moantaiD8,ii,223,224 , rivers, 
ii, 160, 161, 222, 223 ; scenery, ii, 
250, 251 ; climate, ii,224. 225 ; vege- 
tation, ii, 225, ^1. — Fopnlation, 
ii, 228 ft, 252 ff ; dwellings, 252 ; 
army, ii, 231, 256 ; religion, ii, 243, 
244,245, Buddhism, li, 171 ; history, 
ii, 237 ff, uncertain chronology, ii, 
239 poif ; trade, ii, 255 ; revenues, 
ii, 256 ; roads, ii, 250 ; arefaiteeture 
ii, 243, 251, compared with that of 
Kansua ii, 247. — Politics, ii, 259, 
260 ; relations with England, ii, 240, 
241, 262. with Tibet, ii, 262, 268 ; 
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revolution*, chwr»ct«r of the* loeal. j 
II, — View of, from the Sin^ihla ! 

li, ICO — War a ith Knglanii, 

11, 1C7,240. 241, 2!2 — Valley, ireo- I 
grupby of, li, 225, 22(i ; geo^irapliicai I 
position of, li, 224, analogy to Kn»li- 
rair Valley, 11, 22»>, 227 ; area, n. 222 ; ' 
mountains, n, 22*'> . flumte 11, 227. 

22^ , ('itii"', M, 2 , olnof I'Ui <hiig'‘, 

ii, 2 >7', 2.M, 2*7 — i.i-lun. dt»- 
cnl'e<^ u, 1 m». ICl 

Keaurs of llio Nepiil Valley, n, 22S . des* 
cnbod, 11, 220, 213, 234, 2Ch ; a* 
S'd liors, ii, 2 n , tiic Mall il>ua.>tieN 
of, 11 237 

Newapapt ra, EnJ;h'^1^ 10 Imha , in- 
tnguen with lIydoral>a<l, 1 In, 111 , 

— attitude tow arda Kaabiuir Uo\*'rn- i 
meat, ti, 102 1 

Ngaryani Mountain, in Sikkim, ii, 1,73 
Nieboiaon, (4enl. John, at Srinagar, ii, > 
43 , at Verndg, li, 71‘ | 

Nightingale, Majoi, of the U^Jerahad 1 
Contingent, 142 151 — Hih vh wh 1 
on the ailafuUtii .H\Hieni of Cavalry, i 
148 

Ninyetso Lake in Sikkim. 11 151 
Niiibdt JUjh, the, at Srinagar, 207 , u, 
117, 147, 150 , duHonU.l u, 5-., 57 
Niz^in Vfz.ilu’ddaulfi h the Niziim of ; 
this \olurne , sue<M>ls Nizam t 
Na^irii <ld(iul.i, 57 ; bis statu* an 
regal (Ih the Ilritish trovernment, 
4U, 50 , hi* Hituatiou il hiKtioverii 
nient failed, 213, 214 share 

in public afTairs, 187, J8S, inter > 
ference in the administration of tbt | 
Pagiih lands, lOS, 109 , nuihoritj, ; 
politic'il, 10, militarj, 7, [wilice, 20 , 
opp'^sition to sanitary iniprovnneot, 
200, 2ii7 , abolisben tranmt duties, 

75 — Him apf>earaiicc, 85, 80 — His 
character, 48, 40 , administrative 
powers, *203, 2 '5 , bis suspicious- 
neas, 104, 105, 216, 217, as to food 
222 bis objection to the Mutahav- 
var Jang visiting the Resident, 179, 
180 . hi* attitude towards falin, 
72, 89 ; bis dreamt, 78, 163, 188, 
198 ; his behaviour at the Langar 
festival, 119, 120. — His attito.lc 
towards the Courts, 126, 128 , 

encourages persons to oppose them, 
123, Arsihs, 128, nobles, 100 — 
His health, 128, 190, 213, 224, 
226, 233, 248 , objects to medical 
treatment, 190, 195, 213 ; opinions 
of the Amir Kiblr, 254, of Mirzi 


’All, 215 — arranaeiwentii to bo 
made at bis death, 8ir Uoorce Ynle's 
view, 71, 72, 76 . his death, 47. — 
The (4ovomor-(tei»emr* 93 ; 

bis rage, 95, 96 . his uitimnto satis* 
factirtii, 98 ; liit reply, I08. — His 
dei.u, 231, 232, 243 . a naliro 
banker's ei*iinmle, IM --His con- 
duct ill the Mutiny, 155, 166 ; hia 
custom St tbe Hsmtuin festival, 80 ; 
bi* prwmmwl share in the bribe 
offered by the VilcAni’M'marA, 244 , 
the cane of Hkimukand, 192, 103 ; 
author's bttcr on nppointnieut, 91, 
P** In ail iicnce, 233, 247, 248 ; 
the author’s first, 84 ff, 91, 92, be- 
fore departure for llorar, 222. 224, 
225.226, last, 261. 265, 266.~*.Ois 
relations to the Uosidetii, 49, Hir 0. 
Yule’s »iew, 72, -to tbe Mioiator, 
always the same, 108, 109 ; to 
Sir 84l4r Jang, 42, 163, 164, 207, 
208, 209, 213, 232, 244, 245. 246, 
249, V50, 251, 252. 258, 259, 260 
-—hi* jealousy, 45, 137, 103, 240 ; 
cause nf It, 47 ’ opinions about it. 
Sir S&<ir Jsitg s. 205, 206, the 
Ilntish (loveroiuent's, 78, tbs pub- 
lic, 214, Ahmad All’s. 255, 256, 
Mutahavvsr Jang's, 261, 262, 203 
~his dtspuU^, 60 ; opinions about 
It, Kir 84’4r Jaiig’s 107, 200, Sir (}. 

\ ule's, 7U, tbe public, 218, aiiative 
judge’s, 88, a native liankcr's, 87, a 
native cavalry oflicer’s, 97 : — his re- 
wind 1 is tion, 81 — objections to the 
Minister’s tour, 106, 191, 192, 196. 
— His behaviour at tbe Ui’smillab 
Oremou), 164, 187, 188 ; opinions 
about it, Gbvind Rlio’*, 190, 191, a 
nati ve ban k cr’s, 1 9 4 , a nail ve officer’s, 
191,Kir84l4r Jsng’s, 198.— Opinions 
about him, Mr. W. Palmers, 94, 
101, 102, Kbandaswitni’s, 147, a 
native banker a, 87 of bis charac- 
ter, Sir (4. Yule’s, 78, Sir 841&r 
Jang’*, 101. 104, 105, 171, 188;— 
of bis self- isolation. Sir SAlir 
Jsng’s, 129, Col. Briggs's, 96, a na- 
tive judge’s, 94, 95. — His opinions 
on the Kngltsfa, 7*2, on the sdminis- 
tration of Berar,76, on the ExtradU- 
iion Treaty, 118, of Jamsetjee, 164, 
on tbe Ain Akbarl, 106. — His eon- 
duct as to tbe Bailway, 247, 248, 
263, 264 —hi* ideas, 49, 77, 118, 
254, 256, 257, 258 ; — opinions on 
it, Am(r iCabir’s,254, 255, 268, Uin 
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' Matabarvftr JangV, 261. — Hii an- 
cestr/, 53: — tbe first NiJtam, bis 
rise, 53, life, 53, connection with 
K&dir Sbfib, 64, deatb, 54 — K4ttr 
Jang, saoceedi the first Nizfim, 55 ; 
fights the French, 55, death 55 : — 
Muzafiar Jang protected by the 
French 56, death 65 .—‘AH, 118 ; 
deposes ^l&hat Jang, 55 ; his 
rcigh, 55, 66 , his revenue arrange- 
ments, 87; — ^Sikandar J/ib, succeeds j 
’AH, 67 ; his reign, 57 , bis l»e- 
haviour to ChandAji, 168; Sir H. 
RusaeU’s opinion of him, 156 — { 
N&siru’ddaola, 118 , succeeds Sik- ' 
andar J6h, 57 ; hia reign, 57 ; bis I 
Government, 120, 130, 158, his i 
folly, 136, opinions of him. Lord 
Kllenborough’s, 151, Genl, Fraser’s, 
158 •— Mahbfib ’AH Kh&n, succeeds 
Afzsltt’ddauin, 58 — His Deccan 
deBned, 1 ; dnminions defined, 1. — 
His jewel, II, 16, 155, 165, 192, 
193, 194 

Nitdni SbAhs of Ahmadoag.'ar, the, 53 

NizUmats, Court Trooi*a in Hyderabad. 

24 

Nisfimu’l-Mulk. a title of the first Kirarn, 
63, 64. See NisAm 

Nobles of Hyderabad, their isolatioD, 
101, 108, 109, 113 , Sir Sfilar Jang's 
opinion, 106 —their indebtiMlne'-s, 
133 their quiiltfications for high 
posts, 251 : — their attitude towan'h 
the Residents, 172, 173 , tovkards 
tbe Courts, 12S, 185. — Ojuuions 
about them, Kbanda‘!>»Hmi Muda- 
liyar’s, 162 , Mr. Seymour Keay’s, 
167 

Nun Kun Mountains of Kashmir, 270, 
281 

Nfir Chamba Cdscadc at Babrtimgul, in- 
scription at, u, 20 

Nur Jah^u’s Mosque at Srinagar, 292 ; 
ij| 47 

Nyingmapasect of Duddhism, u, 210 wotc 


0 . 

Octroi duties in Hyderabad, reform of, 
36, 39 

Ogilvy family at Hyderabad, the, 174 
Oldfield, Dr., his view of tbe Gorkba«, 
ii, 231 

Outer Hills of Kashmir descriU‘cl, 278, 
279, 280; climate, 271 — are the 
SiwA’ika, 278 —Mr. Drew on, 269 


P. 

Padamsi Nainsi, banker of Hyderabad 
114, 184, 208 

PAdar obtained by GulAb Singh, 306 
PadmapAni, ii, 198, 244. See Aval6kit^B- 

vara 

Padmasambhava, ii, 2\0ncte * the Budd- 
hist teacher, in Sikkim, li, 169 
PAJshAb Bfigh at Gutmarg in Kashmir, 
stones of, ii, 73 

PAgAh in Hjderabad, their numliers, 19, 
— Jugira define<l, 7. — Land* de- 
fined, 20; origin of, 63 — ad- 
ministration 167, 194, 214, 215, 
civil, 34, judicial, 26, police, 25 , 
Amir Kabir’a arrangements, 183, 
186 ; NizAni's interference, 198, 
199 ; op'nionsof.AmirKabir’s.lTS, 
Muhammiul ShukOr’s, 212, 213 — 
visited, 68 

PabAris, of Kashmir, 271, 273 : des- 
cribed. 274, 275 ; their habitat, 
272, rharacteri8tics,272 — OfNdpAl, 
see Piirbatiylts , m Darjiling, des- 
cribed, ii. 196 
PaingangA River, 2 

PAkbAl Lake m Hyderabad, 3 ; — its 
forests, 214 

Palmer and Co of Hyderaliad, 12 ff, 
133, 14'>, 156 — Col. BriggVs 
opinion of, 96 —summary of the 
case, 125 — the action of, 124, 
125 , Mr W. Palmer’s share, 124, 
125 -Lord Hastings on, 126, Mr. 
Adam on,125. — Mr. W., 13 ff, 107, 
110, 111 , his death, 16, his funeral, 
240 bia opinions, of the NizAni,94, 
101, 102, of Sir ^I4r Jan^94, 101, 
of former Ministers, 94, 101, of the 
Courts. 102, of English demeanour, 
76 — Mr Hastings, bis grave, 190. 
— CsrtaiD, SOD of Mr. W., 133 
Pal} A in ii, 237 
Pandim Mnuntaiu in Sikkim, ii, 152, 
154, 188 

Pandits of Kashmir, the, 276 
PAodrdntban in Kashmir, ii, 146, 160; 
described, ii, 59, 60, 124, 125; its 
antiquities, 308 ; the temple at, 
293 ; use of the ruins, ii, 61 
FAngi in ChambA, ii, 87 
Pa^jAl. See PanuAl. 

Panorama fiom the Takht-i-Sulaimdn, 
ii, 47 ff , Col. Montgomerie helps, 
312 
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Pinp6r in Kiulimir, ii, 42 
Pfintari Peak in Ka^mir, ii, 24, 26 
Fantadt, the pronanoation of, 268 note 
Paper-making in Kaehmir, 38. 300 ; ii, 

68 , descniied, 209, SoO, 301 , li, 76 
Paranjudi Madalijor of 8«oanderabad, 
the Ternaouljir church of. 160 
Pirbatids of N<5 ihU (l»'ecnbc<l, it, 228, 
240 ff 

Pdrbbani, a distnct of Ilydcraliad, 35 
Pari Mabal at Srinagar, 295 ; ii, 56 t 
Pariatdn Moontaina of Jammu n, it, lO's 
111, 132 

Parniyd district of Bengal, ii, 151 
Parot in JammOo, it, 15 
Pareis in Hyderabad, 76 
Patldb Shflh of Srinagar, 3tt > 

Partdb Singh, Mahdr.iju ot Kaebmtr, iii« 
policy, 312 , n, 1 35 
Pdrvati, as a Nt^piili goddeiw. u, U 
Passea into Kaebmir, 2S2, 2h.t 
Piitan in Ndpdl, ii, 231 H, 23*'. 246 ~ 

described, a, 73, 74 — antiquiUea 
of, 308 

Patbar Masjid at Rnnagar, the, 292 
Pemberton, Pr , Residency Surgeon at 
Hyderabad, hia suicide, 151, bis 
character, 154 

Pemyangcbi in Sikkitn, ii, 176, 177, 2ul, 
206, 214, 217, 21V , descnbeii, ii, 
207 ff, 217 chief Uma, a, 215 , 
the MS. at, ii, 167 

Penchho Namgd liecomes Rdju of Sikkim, 

11, 167 

Peoji'e of Hyderabad, Ibeir demeanour, 
84, 85, 103, 117 ; towards English 
officers, 140 ; Sir J T ♦irantV 
opinion, 220 

Perron at Hyderabad, 50 
Pdsbdwans in the Kashmir Army, it, 17 
Pdshkir of Hyderabatl defined, 8 .--as a 
commander of the Sikh troops, 23 
Peabutanji Vikaji, banker r»f Hyderabad, 

12, 105 ; hii house, 107 
Phalalnm. PhaKit 
PbalOtMt., in Sikkim, ii, 152, 154, 179, 

184 ; described, i’, 185 ; new from, 
ii. 178, 179, 187 
Pbedang, ii, 198, 199, 200 
Ph6dang Monaatery oif hikkim, v, 176, 
177 

Pir Pantadl, Paaa, 283 ; li, 49 ; Jearribed, 

11 , 73 ff.— Range, u, 20, 49 , dc- | 
■eribed, 282 ; new of. ti, 9, 22, 
23, from Rdyaorf, ii, 11, from 
Jhdlam Riw, li, 125 —Stream, 
deaenbed, ii, 23.— Route, 298 ; ii, 
183 ; aee Bhimbar Route, 268 


Plane trees of Kashmir, li, 38, 57, 58, 
63 

Pdkhnl in Xdpdi. it, 237 
Police in Hydernluid, 8*2 ; described, ‘?4 : 
— reforma in, 232 ; Sir StUdr Jang’s 
proposals, 165, 166 : — procodtire in 
a case of munier, 122 — Mr. Brere- 
ton’s opinions on, 139, 140 — the 
fiigirdtirt' system, 165, 209, 210, 
223 —the Ainir Kablr’a arrange- 
ments. 68, 69 , in Kashmir, ii, 143 
Pong in Sikkim, ii, 2u2 
Ponies of Kashmir, ii, 75 ; deaenbed, li, 
63. 64 

Poplar Av«*n»c of ^nfna/mr, 290, 291 ; 

origin of. ti, 37 , view from, ii, 43 
Poslal admiiii»trnti'<n of Kashmir, ii, 104 
Piisht.ln.i in Jniiiuiuu descril^, li, 20, 
21 

Foshkar Htll in Kashmir, ii, 73 
Price, Major, Chief Engineer in Hjdera* 
i>ad. 1 13, 144. HV, 207 
Pritbri Kilrtlyan 8db of K6|^, ii, 237, 
23*^ . oonijiicrs Nofuii, li, 237, tbo 
Kiriinti«, tbo LinibOs, ii, 237 
Proudfoot, Major, of the Nizilm's Ser- 
vin, 7‘C 81. 109, 137 
PiOothH. Sec Punchb, il, 17 
Public workx in Hyderabad, Mr. Biere- 
ton's opinion, 139 British wa 
cbtnery at Triroalgin, HO, 141, 201 
Puocbh ronferreti on Dbydn Siogb, 305 
- obtained by Goidh Singh, 311, 
U‘2 -Kjijil of, $er M<>ti Singh ; bis 
aruii. 304 ; bis admiDiatralton, 801 
POran Mai), banker of Hyderabad, 12, 
110, 111 —Colonel Briggs on, 154 
Pfishtto bVe Poiludnd. 


11. 

Eabdenchi m Sikkim, ii, 167 ; described, 
11, 217 

Races of Hyderabad, 5 

Rafik Ydwaru'ddanla of Hyderabad, 
253 ; his character, 231, 232 

Bab min of Hyderabad, 237 

Rii Riyin of Hyderabad, position of 
tbe, 36 

RaicbOr in Hyderabad, 814. — Doib, 3, 
— Wcii, a distiiot, 35. —Baal, a 
district, 35.— Railway station al, 
151 

Railway, to Hyderabad, Nixim’s views ot 
the, 77. 247, 248, 254, 256, 267. 
258 ; Amir Kabir's o] laion, 263 ; 
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Mataharrar Jang’a opinion, 261 * — 
Kmlm gives bia consent, 263, 264. 
— Opinions on, Sir Jang’s, 

118, a native banker’s, 114. — To 
Knlbarga, 66. — ^Jurisdiction of Amir 
Kabir, 169, 160. — Station at Eai- 
cb6r, 161 

Bainawilri, a canal in Srinagar, 288, 289 
E&jil, in Hyaerabad, 8, 9 — Fakiru* 
’Hah of Mjaun', li, 13 : — Indarjit 
of Hyderabad, iwaition of, 3t> , — 
Kdk of Srinagar, 300, bis bouse, ii, 
44 : — MahiiJat K&m of Hyderabad, 
67 • — Narindar, P^shk^r of Hyder- 
abad, 81, 160, 210 , character of, 
229. — Of E&jauri, Muhammadan 
E&jpiits, ii, 16 

Jidjataringml, the Kashmiri Chronicle, 
307 

E&jauri, ii, 80 . d€scril>ed, li, 9 ff ; ob- 
tained by GulHb Singh, 311, 312 
— the RdjAs of, 11, 8, 9 
Eajdndra Vikram S4h of Ndp61, ii, 240, 
241 

K&jpdts in Hyderabad, 5, 6 ; troop«i, 
24. — In Ka.shrair, 11, 26; among 
the D6gr6««, 273. — In Ndpiil, n, 229, 
231 

R4m Kishn Kanwar, great-grandfather 
of Jang Bahadur of Ndplil, li, 243 
Edm Edo of Hyderabad, discovery of Jang 
Bahiidur's ])Iot, 133, 134 
EdmanOjam Mudaliyar, of Secundcraba'I, 
141 ; his schools, 160 
Edmaswilmi Mudaliyar, banker of Hy- 
derabad, 12 

Eamaz&n, Nitdm's custom at the, SO 
Rdmban in JammOm, li, 83, 107, 108 
Edmdsar Edo, Zaminddr, of Hyderabad, 
211 

EdmdsorkGtdinHyderabad, vi-itetl, 210, 
211 

Eamman Eivor in Sikkim, ii, 164 
Edninagar, conferred on Suchdt Singh, 
306 ; obtained by Guldb Singh, 307 
Edmpdr Bunddld m Jammdn described, 
ii, 4 

Edmsb in Jammdn, described, ii, 108, 
109, 110, 129. 130 ; see Wdildndar, 
—Eivor, n, 108, 109, 129, 130 
Ban Babddur Sdh of N(5i)dl, li, 239, 240 
241 

Banbir Singh of Kashmir, h, 93, 136 ; — 
bis character, ii, 142, 148 ; his fear 
of the English press, ii, 102, 136 ; 
bis policy in the Mutiny, 312 ; bis 
loyalty, u, 143, 144 ; his views, ii, 
93 ff, on Russia, ii, 136, on the 


Kashmiris, ii, 144; bis life in 
Kashmir, ii, 96, 97 ; interviews 
with him, 11, 93 ff, 101 
Rang Mahal at Hyderabad, 61, 62, 119 
Kangchu. See Eangi^a River 
Eangit River in Sikkim, the Great, li, 
152, 154, 194, 207, 217, 219 ; de- 
scribed, 11, 204, 207 — The Little, 
11, 164 

Rangnyong River in Sikkim, ii, 163 
Rangpa River in Sikkim, ii, 154, 201 
Ranidri Mt , in Kashmir, ii, 28 
Ranjit D60, Rdjd of Jarom6n, 301, 305 
Ranjit Kanwir, grandfather of Jang 
Baliddur of Neivil, 11, 243 
Ranjit Mall of Bhdtg.lon, ii, 237 
Raojit Singh of Lahore, in Jammlin, 
306 , confers it on Guldb Singh, 
305 , — in Kashmir, 309 ; adven- 
ture on the Walar Lake, li, 65 
Rapti River of NepJK ”» 22*2, 223 note 
RasbiMu’dilauIa of Hyder.ibad, 239 
Rasbidu’ddm Khdn, Vikiiru’l-Umard, 
afterwards Amir Kabir, 64 
Ratan Panteul Pass, 11, 20 , de.scribed, 
li, 17, 18 

Ritan Pir. See Ratan Pantf^al, li, 17 
Ratang River in Sikkun, ii, 154, 207; 
208, 217 

Rathors. See Riljputs 
Ratnasambhava, the Dbyani Buddha, 
11, 170, 244 ; his colour, 175 
Rivi River, 279 

Raymond, the Freni h commander in 
Hytleralud, 23, 56 , liis tomb, 174 
Records of the Residf ncy at Hyderabad, 
108, 110, 111, 113,120, 123ff, 126, 
129, 130, 134, 136, 153, 155, 156, 
158 

Reformed Troops of Hyderabad, 23, 79, 
116, 117, 134, 215 ; defined, 20 , 
their numbers, 20 , reviewed, 134, 
137 , — Sir G. Yule's pohey towards, 
83 , Sir Sdidr Jung’s reasons for 
raising, 174, 175; — opinions on. 
Col Briggs’s, 83, 84 , Sir J. T. 
Grant's, 111 

Rdkfati River in Ddrjiling District, ii, 181 
Renak m Sikkim, 11, ICO 
Residency at Hyderabad, origin, 146, 
147 , built by Col A. Kirkpatrick, 
61 ; hall at, 138, 139 ; — gardens,, 
fete m the, 201, 202 ; — servanta, 
bribes to, 241 

Resident at Hyderabad, poUtioal origin 
of, 56 — Hi 9 duties, xiii, pohtii^,^ 
50, civil, 60, military, 51 ; — his^ 
tory of, 61 ; — bis relatiouB to Niulm, 
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49, 50; — his isolsiion, 96, 172, { 
173 ; Sir Q Ynle’s tiew, 72,— 
Former, opinions on , Sir S&14r J sag's, | 
119; a native judge's 94, 95. — At ! 
K^thm^ndO in Nd[^l, ii, 241 t 

Berenue Sjetem, in Hyderabad, 35 AT, ! 
in Kashmir, li, 142. — Farming, in | 
Hyderabad, 141 ; 

Ehododendrons in Sikkim, ii, 158, 182, 
183,184,189 I 

Bimbidra River described, ii, 30 . 

Biots in Hyderabad in 1847, 57 , 

Bishis, the, of Kashmir, 276 ; >i, 32, 60, t 
70 

Roads in Hyderabad, 41 
Eobertson, Colonel, of the Ro>.vl Soots 
Fusiliers, 149, 151, 204 
Bockc, Captain, of Hyderabad, 116, 137 
Rohdlas in Hyderabad, 6 
Bohdlas of Hyderabad, 238 ; defined, 19 . 
a story of, 1 42 

Rfihini River m Darjiling Distrrt, u, 
181 

Routes into Kaahrair, desc’-ilied, 297, 
298 

Roy Royan. See Kill R4yan 
Ruknu’ddaula as a minister, 262, 2o3 
Role in India, relative pojmUritv of 
British and native, 180, I'^i 1^3, 
184 —Sir Sfiliir JangH view, 18 1 
Rumbold, Sir W., of Hyderabad, 13, 
bis action in the ca^e of ralmer & 
Co., 124 ; hiH grave. 190 
Rumi Troops in Hyderabad, 21 
Russell. Sir Henry, Resident of Hydcra- 
bad. 13, 18, 62, C3, 119, dis- 
patches, 156, 157 ; bU opinion of 
former ministers, 150, of Chwndii 
L6|^ 158.— Opinions about him, Sir 
Shl5r Jang’s, 1 19, 135 
Russian advances in A‘»ia, Sir t alar 
Jang’s ideas on the, 103 
Eustamji Vik«ji, ta'lukdiir of Shiirapdr, 
138 his raamages, 197, 198 — his 
opinions of Sir S414r Jang, 197 , of 
the civil administration. 221 ; of 
the Majlis-i-Malguiiri, 221 ; of the 
Hyderabad oflScials, 197 
Ryots in Hyderabad, state of the, 36 
Ry<^twdr% in D&rjiling, ii, 197 


S. 

Sabarkum Mt, in Sikkim, U, 184, 189 ; 
new from, u, 158 

EAbit Jang, a title of Sir Henry Eoasell, 
63 
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Sad4sb4opei District of Hyderabad, the 
old, 157 : visited, 69 
Sadr Ta'lukdir, position and duties of, 

34 

Safdar Kb&n, ancestor of Sir S4lar Jang, 
the first Munim*I-Mulk, 60 
Sab dyniJHty of Ndi>al, descent of the, 
u, 241 

S&hs of NVp4l, ti, 229 
Silhaj H.im, Pandit, of Kaihmtr, li, 30 
Sdhibnagar, a seat of Sir Sdldr Jaog, 
174 

Sdhis of Nt^pAl. See Siihs 
SdhO Riijd of SaWr.i. 127^ 

Sahfis of Kaabmir, the, 274 
Saif^pi'ir in Kashmir, ii, 0,3 
Saifu'ddsula, an Arab Jaina’ditr in Hy 
deiabad, 23, 17‘2. 202. 213 ; his 
wealth, 116, 117 

Saifu'llnh of Srinagar, a shawl mer- 
chant, II, 61, 75 

Saivain4rgi Xdwdrs of Xopal, li, 234 
Sakti, explained, ii, 171 
84kya Mum, tho chief mortal Buddha in 
the Himhla^as, 11 , 171; — liis images, 
ii, 1 74 , at Pern yangchi in Bikkim, 11 , 
209, at Chungchiling in Hikkim, 11 , 
212 

Sakja Singha See Bakyn Muni, ii, 212 
Sal4r Jang ; see Minister ; a title in the 
family of Sir .S/il4r Jang, 60 ; hia 
dcscofit, 60 ; his oharaoter, 43, 46 ; 
— in audience uith thcNiz4m, 232, 
233, 265, 266, his demeanour, 234 ; 
his dc«i>0Ddency under d»fticulli<-s, 
166 . his attitude towards tbo 
Bash i ru ’ddau la, 20 7 . — H is 1 1 f e, 1 0 tte r 
to Mr, DighPm on first apfMjintment, 
43 ; helps in the Decesn ID^iort, 
186 , opjK>Med by the DaftsrdurM, 
120 ; in the Mutiny, 156 ; resigns, 
61 ; bis later years, 47 ; death 
from cholera, .58 ; his possible suc- 
cessor, Sir G Yule‘« opinion, 71. — 
His status, pecuniary means, 108 ; 
hou-c, 92; sUbles, 170, 197, 201 ; 
estate at Dundigal, 161. — His pn- 
T.ate afiairs, the Bi’smi’Ilah (q. v > 
ceremony ; at dinner, 100 ; lunches 
at the Residency, 73 ; farewell to 
the author, 2.56, 257 visits Be- 
conderabad, 203, 204, 216 ; Tri- 
malgin and Bsl4ram, 204, 205 ; 
Royal Scots Fusil lem, 204, offern a 
present, 208. — His administration, 
6, 7, 8 ; education, 41, publn* 
works, 40, forestry, 42, suppressioa 
of crime, 82, school at Hyderabad, 
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198, traosit duties, 75 * — proposals 
of ^orm, 165, police, 165, 
166, Msjlis-l-H4{guz4ri, 165 ; hesi- 
tation to carry them out, 200, 201, 
217 : — his reforms, civil, 31, 33 ; 
jodicial, 26, 27ff. finances, 16ff; 
state debt, 17 , land revenue, 38 ; 
police, 25 ; nnlitarv, 21 ,— opposed, 
42. — Hts coodocl (iiuuiga famine, 
*Sir G. Yule’s view, 75 , bis reason 
for raising the Reformed Troops, 
174, 175 ; releases the Nizlim’s 
jewel, 192. — Attitude of the Niz4m 
towards, 213, 232, 244, 245, 246, 
249, 250, 251, 252, 25S, 259. 260 ; 
NizAm’s jealousy, 137, 163, 240, 
rudeness, 163, 161, dispute, 60; — 
Sir 841Ar Jang's view, 107, 183, 
200, 205, 206, of ins conduct at the 
Bi'smi’liab ceremony, 198 opin- 
ions almui it. Government, 7S, 
public, 214, 218, Sir G Yule's, 70, 
Mutahavvar Jang’e, 261, 262, 263, 
Sayyid 'All's, 20S, 2oy, Ahmad 
'All’s, 255, 256, a U'itive cavalry 
officer's, 97.-— Hifl g’>ing on tour, 
166 , NiiAm's objection, 191, 192, 
196 ; Qorcniiont view, 208; SirG. 
Yale's, 181 -His views of men, 
the NisAm, his character, 101, 171, 
bis isolation 129, bis share in the 
administration, 187, 188, his ad- 
ministrative powers 203, 205, his ' 
interference in the PagAh lands, 198, 1 
199 ; — nobles, tlieir jiolitical educa- ! 
tion, 109, isolation of the. 106, their 1 
attitude to the Resident, 173 ; — 
Arabs, 117, 118, their influence, ! 
131, 132 former Resulents, 135 ; 
VikAru'l-Umara 183, Lis conduct, 
244, his restoration ti favour, 107, 
171, 244 ; — Amir Kabir, his be- 
haviour, 107 Khursbi^d JAh, 244, 
his visit to the Resident, 241, 242, 
248, 244 ;--Gdvina RAo, 201 
Muhammad SbulcAr, 199 . — of ad- 
ministration, Courts, 206, Railway, 
118, School of Knglneering, 220, ex- 
ploration of the G6dAvari, 194 
of policy, revenue, 229, British in 
Mysore, 103, restoration of BerAr, 
74, 76, 104, 170, 171 ;— -resigning 
office, 250, 251, 252; Russians in 
Oent^ Asia,103 : — of affairs, origin 
of the Motiny, 134, 135 ; local 
poUUoai literature, 165 ; British 
officials marrying native*, 119 ; re- 
lative populantj of British and 


native rule, 183 ; autbmr's depart' 
ure from Hyderabad, 241, 242 ; 
antbor’s policy, 77 ; the audience 
before departure BerAr, 224, 
225 — Opinions about him, Mr. W. 
Palmer’s, 94, 101, 102 ; Mr. Brere- 
ton’s, 139; Bustamji Vikaji’s, 197 ; 
KhandaswAmi's, 147; 'Atim ’Ali 
KhAn’t, 211, 259 , a native cavalry 
officer’s, 144; a native judge's, 1 10 , 
a native banker's, 87, 120, 121 
Salih dm 'Akrabi of Hyderabad, 155, 
187,194 

SamAni Valley in JammOn described, ii, 3 
SAmaiitabbadra, the DhyAni Bbdhisattva, 
11 , 170 

SamsArnu'ddAula, uncle of the NizAm, 
evades the Courtf, 99 
Ssndakphu in Sikkim, 11 , 190, 191 ; de- 
scnlied, 11 , 182, 183 ; view from, ii, 
182 —i-oad from Gharatijii, 183, 184 
Sangha, image of, in the HitcAlayas, 
11 . 174 

Sangya Konchn. See SAkja Mum 
Saiiit'ition. m Hyderabml, 41 — City, 85, 
142. 179, 185, 209, 213,219, 221 ; 
Nizam's opposition. 206, 207 ; Sir 
(4. Yule’s opinion, 79. — inSrioagar, 
II, 94 

Sapt Gandaki River system of NdpAI, 
II, 223 

S.ipt Kausiki River system of NdpA’, 
u, 223 

Sarui SayyidAbad in Jammun described, 
u, 4, 8 

Sarf-i-KbAs Districts in Hyderabad, 
defined, 7, 8 , administration of, 34, 
justice 26, police 25. — Troops of 
Hyderabad, 24, defined, 19, num- 
ber'*, 19 

Sarjd River of NdpAl, ii, 222 
Sarpa Sangar Hill in Kashmir, li, 24, 26 
Sarvanagar, a seat of Sir SAIAr Jang, 
173, 174 

SatAnkAt in NdpAl, li, 241 
SatArA, RAjAs (ff, historical sketch of the, 
127 nol€ 

SaulatJangof Hyderabad, 222 
Sayyid Abn’J-KAnm. See Mir 'Alam 
Sayjid *Ali of Hyderabad, his views on 
« the attitude of NixAm towards Sir 
SAIAr Jang. 208, 209 
Sayyid Lashkar KhAn. See Boknn’ddaula 
SayyidAbAd in Jammfiou Soe SazAl 
SayyidAbAd, ii, 4 
Scenery of Sikkim, ii, 1551F 
Schools in Hyderabad, 41, 257 ; city, 
198 ; engineering, Sir SAIAr 
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JftDgf opinion, 218, 219 ; European 
at Cbadargat, 201 ; Bal&ram, Hi ; 
Becomlerabad, 160. — In Kuhmir, 
ii, 142. — In l}4rj0ing, li, 195 
Socuoderabad explained, 80 — 

Cantonments of, HO. HI ; Hos- 
pital, 153 ; nsited by Sir S414r 
Jang, 216 

Sejah4, Mi., in Kashmir, ii, 50 
SeojwUr, Moantains, in JauimOn, ii, 87, 
90, 132 

8b&dip6r in Kashmir, ii, 74 
fihafter, Mr , of Hjderabad, 198 
Sh4h lUji Kadiri of Hyderabad, 90 
Sb4h Hamad&n’a Mosque at Srinagar, 
292 ; 11, 76 

Sb4h Jahikn of Delhi served by *Abid 
Kuh' Khiin, 53, 54 : -in Kashmir, 
309 ; 11, 39, 46, 57, 119 
Sb4b Mir. S<)e Sbamsu'ddin 
8b4h4b4d, li, 79 

8b4Hl Dynasties of the Deecan, 53 
8b4hkut in Kashmir, ii, 29 
Sb4hmirpCir— -the tank at, 146 
Shahw4ru’ddaula family of Hjderaba*!, 
the, 231 

Shabwilru’l Malk, 260. S‘e Shaliwaru’ 
ddaula 

Shakya Tubpa. See Siikya Muni 
iShiUmdr gardens at Srinagar, 295 ; ii, 
147, 150 , describe,!, li, 56 ff, 117, 
118 ; view from, ii, 58, 59 
Shamssiliad in Hyderabad visited, 209, 
212 

fihamsh^r Jang of Hyderabad, 258; hia 
character, 226 

Shamsu'ddin, King of Kashmir, 308 
Sbamsu’l'Croard, see Amir Kabir, 63 ; 
rise of the title, 63 — as Minister, 
59, 131 ; — his authority, police, 
165, railaay 159, 160 hia ad- 
ministration of the Pdgdh lands, 
175, 194 ; his opposition to the 
Courts, 206 , his visit to the 
aidency gardens, 1 87, public opinion 
of, 191 

Shankardchdr temple. SeeTakht i-Solai' 
mdn, li. 124 

Shawls of Kashmir, weaving described, 
299, 300 ; ii, 46, 47 ; weavers, 276 : 
— trade, effect of the Franco-Qerman 
War, li, 144 ; opinion of, Ranbir 
SinghV, ii, 96 . Kirpd R4m’a, ii, 96 
Shay 6k River of Kashmir, 270 
Bhdkh Abu’l-Khair Kbtiii, the founder 
of the family of the Amir Kabir, 
63 

Sbdkh Bdgh at S iuagar, the, 291 ; ii, 48 
VOL. U. 


Sh<5kh Farid Shakargonj, on anoeitor of 
the Amir Kabir, 63 

Shdkh Obuliim Muhayyu'ddin, Sikh 
Governor of Kashmir, ii, 43, 46,56 
Shdkh Imiimu’ddin, Governor of Kaah- 
mir. ii, 95 

Sh6kh Saudkgar of JamroCin, ii, 05 
Shdo Ldl, banker of Hyderabad, 231 
Shdrgarhi fort of Srinagiir, 288, 289 ; ii, 
61 ; deacribeii, 290, 291 , ii, 44 
Sherwood Mr , railway engineer at Hy- 
derabad, 66 

SluWpuri, Mt . in NdfsCl, ii, 226 

saffron fiowen, ii* 

‘ 118, 119 

Shihilting Canal of Srinagar, 289 
SbinimtlDi Mts. of Kashmir, u, 49 
Shoes, Sir G. Yule’s view os to taking 
off, before the Ni&im, 73. — Horse, 
required along the Bhuiibar Routo, 
323 

Sh61ap6r visitnl. 235 
Shujd’a’I-Mulk's tower at Srinagar, 291 ; 
ii. 53 

Shfip<$n in Kashmir, li, 49 , described 
ii,28ff.- Jlillof, li, 32 
Shknipfir, a district of Hyderabad, 35 
— Stale under Hyderabad, 3 
Sidhipet in Hyderabad, cloth manufac- 
tures of, 1 62 

Sidingba Mt., in Ndpdl. M, 135 
Sikandar Hut<ihikan of Kashmir, 308 ; 
ii. 39, 126, 127 

Sikhs in Hyderabad, 6, 210; li, 36: — 
Troops of Hyderabad, 18; infantry 
described, 23 

Sikkim, native name for, ii, 151 — Geo- 
graphy of ; mountains, u, 152, 153 ; 
passes, II, 160 ; rivers, ii, 153, 154, 
is the basin of the Tistk River, ii, 
151 ; lakes, ii, 154, their beauty, 
ii, 159 —Climate, ii, 155, 159, 160, 
181, 183, 184, 185, 186, 189, 190, 
192, 197, 200, 203, 215, 219, 220. 
— Vegetation, ii, 155 destruction of 
forests, li. 183 * absence of game ii, 
219. — Political position, ii, 152 — 
Opiniouaon, ii, 214, a native official’s, 
i', 2H. — Population, fioverty, ii, 
164 ; feelings towards the English, 
ii, 210 -ia^nages, »i, 210 : — dwell- 
ings, ii, 163 — Religion, Buddbisn 
in, ii, 169 ff, sects, ii, 172 ; monas- 
teries described, ii, 215 ; ii, 

216 ff, described, n, 176, 177.— 
Government, ii, 164 ff ; land revenue 
collection, ii, 164 : — slavey, ii, 168, 
169. — Mining, copper, li, 201. — 
Y 
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History, ii, 167 ff ; iiiTasion of the 
G6rkh&s, ii. 217.— British defined, 
il, 151, 162. — Independent defined, 
ii, 151, 162, popalation of, ii, 161. 
— Rdjd, described, ii, 164 ; his tpl- 
ritnal position, ii, 173, 176, 177 : — 
history, ii, 167 ; sides with the 
English in the War, ii, 167 ; 
origin of his allowanoei, ii, 168,172 ; 
poverty of, ii, 164 
Silahddrl system of cavalry. 148 
Sinohal Mt., in the Ddrjdmg District, 
li, 153 

Rindh Rirer of Kashmir, 289 ; ii, 62, 74 
Rindhfs in Hyderabad, 6 , infantry in 
Hyderabad, defined 23 
Singarddipet, headquarters of the Mddak 
District of Hyderabad, 161 
Singh Fratfip Sdh of Ndpfil, ii, 239 
Singlils Range in Rikkun. ii, 154, 161, 
211 ; described, li, 152, 179 ; view 
from.ii, 160. — I’ass into Nt^pal, ii, 
164, 160, 185, 180, 214 
Rir and Mir Mis., ii, 129. 

Rirpfir-TandOr, a part of the Indfir Dis- 
trict of Hyderabad, 85 
Sisfigarhi Hill in ii. 249, 250 

Ri'ra, as a Kdiiilli god ii, 244; — images of, 
in Him&layan Budlbism, it, 176 
Rivak, il, 212 See Rivak Gola 
Rivak Qola in the D&rjiling District, ii, 
164 

Riw&lik Hills in Kashmir, 278 
Skardfi, ii, 12, 65 ; sec BaIti8t4Q ; ob- 
tained by Qulfib Singb, 307 
Smyth, Mr., a barrister of Hyderabad, 
110 

Sdmasandram Mudaliyar of Secundera- 
bad, the schools of, 160 
Bfimhan and GOmhan, Mts. of Kashmir, 
ii, 114, 129 

Sdnamarg in Eashrnir, ii, 71, 149 
Sdnawfir, Canal of, Srinagar, 289, 290, 
291 

Sfipfir in Kaahmir, described, ii, 66 
Srinagar, in Kashmir, ii, 160 , described, 
2S7 ff, 266 ff, 11 , 147, 148 ; climate, 
286 ; sanitation, ii, 94. — Geography, 
Biver Jhdiaro in, described, ii, 44 ; 
Bnropean Quarter ii, 42, 43, Han 
Singh's Garden, ii, 43 ; the poplar 
avenue, ii, 48 ; lakes, 285 : gibbets, 
ii, 45.— Population, 277* — the 
mint, ii, 75, 76. — Views of, from 
the Jb4lam River, ii, 42, from the 
Takht-i-Sulainidn, ii, 61.— Lake, in 
Kashmir, ii, 60, 61, 124, 150; see 
Dal Lake, 243 ; described, ii, 116, 


117, 147, 148; fioating gardens 
of, ii, 54 ff. — In Garhwfil, taken by 
the G6rkh&«, ii, 239 

Stamp-system of Hyderabad, the judi- 
cial, 80, 81 
Staples, Dr., ii, 180 

Stewart, Colonel, Resident at Hyderabad, 
62, 113 ; attempts to control Ntzdm 
Nfisiru'ddaula, 120 ; Sir 8&l4r 
Jang’s opinion of him, 119 
Stnbbs, Colonel, First Assistant Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad, 91, 122, 135, 
180 ; bis opinion on the Reformed 
Troops, 184 

Subsidiary Force at Hyderabad defined, 
66 ; disarm the French troops, 56 
Sachet Singh, brother of Gulfib Singb, 
Mdbfirfijd of Kashmir, 305 
Sudh Mahad^ in Jammfin, ii, 133 
Sukh Sardi in Kashmir, li, 29 
Sundar Tab in Kashmir, ii, 48, 81, 86, 
106 

Sfingal Ban, ii, 132, 133. See SOngalwan 
Siingalwan m Jammiin, ii, 88, 133, 
185 ; described, ii, 133 
Surfiju’l-Mnlk, Minister of Hyderabad, 
42, 109, 244, 259 —as Minister, 
59, Colonel Briggs’s opinion, 129, a 
native judge’s opinion 127, 128 — 
His administration, army, 129, 
130; finances, 129; justice, 28; 
attempts at reform, 126 ; attitude 
towards the Nawfibs of lliobpur, 
133.— Opinions of him, General 
Fraser's, 136, 158, Colonel Low's, 
136, Colonel Davidson’s, 136, Mr. 
W. Palmer’s, 94, 101 
Sutherland, Eric, bis grave at Hydera- 
bad, 190 

Swdtigandak Rirer of Ndp41, ii, 223, 237 
Sw4tigang4 Rirer of Ndpfil, ii, 222 
Sydenham, Captain, Resident at Hyder- 
abad, 62, 175 ; his grave, 190 


T. 

Tagehsm Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 153 

Tahnivat Yfiru’ddanla, of Hyderabad, 
217 

Takht-i-Sulainiin in Kashmir, 290, 293 ; 
il, 42, 150; described, ii, 47, 48 ; 
antiquit es of, 308. — Views from, 
ii, 60, 75, 124 ; panorama, ii, 47, 
148.— View 0 ^ from Poplar Avenue, 
ii, 43 
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Ta'lvkoMi resumption of tbe, explained, 
83 

Ta’lukd&ri in Hyderabad, former duties 
and states of, 32 : — Mr. Brereton’s 
opinion of the, 139 
T&mbar Riyer in N4p41, ii, 161, 223 
Tamb4 E6si Rirer of N4p4i, ii, 223 
Tamcham Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 153, 200 
Tamluog in Sikkim, ii, 176, 177, 215 
TangluMt., in Sikkim, li, 162, 168, 154, 
191, 192; desenbed, ii, 181. — 
view from, ii, 181, 191 : — roads to, 
from D&rjiling, li, 180, from San- 
dakphu, ii, 182 
“Tanks” of Hyderabad, 3, 1 
Tanm&, tho image of a Buddhist, at 
Perayangchi, described, ii, 210 
T4nti& Topi, 153 

Tilntrik philosophy, its influence on 
Hini61ajan Buddhism, n, 170, 171, in 
N4p41, 11 , 175. — Worship in Nep41, 
u, 243 

T4r& wife of AmOgasiddha, the Db3'4ni 
Buddha, her imago in the Himlilayas, 
ii, 175 

TarAi, the, 278 ; ii,224; in N<ip41, n, 249, 
250. — Its political value to tho 
English, ii, 168, 169, 261.— Taken 
from the Biij4 of Sikkim by tho 
Q6rkh48, li, 167, by the English, ii, 
168 

T4ran&th L4ma, the, ii, 173 
Tashi Ldma of Tibet, origin of the, ii, 
164, 172, 173 

Tashi Lbuinpo in Tibet, ii, 172 
Tasiding monastery in Sikkim, li, 217 ; 
described, ii, 204 flf ; MSS. at, de- 
stroy^ by the Gurkhas, li, 205, 
206. — View of, from Mt. Tendang, 
ii, 204 

Tavi River of Jammiin, 278, 279 ; li, 86, 
92, 101, 106, 133, 136, 186. See 
also Min&war Tavi 
Taylor, Meadows, 139 
T^gh Jang, the first Sbamsn’BUmarit, 
tomb 212 

Telingina, defined, 4 : — land revenue of, 
36, 36, 87, reforms, 38 Zamin- 
dfin of, 87 special police pro- 
visions, 37 

l^daog Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 162, 164 
218.— -V'ew from, ii, 217:— de- 
scribed, ii, 202, 403 
Tendnk. ii, 180. 181, 223 
Teshn Lfims. See T^bi. 

^hakksis of Jsmmiin, 273, 274 ; ii, 16, 
81, 84 ; are not Th&kurs, 273 
h&kiir Bfis of Jammtin, ii, 2, 16 


Tb&knris (Gdrkh&s) in British Regi- 
ments, ii, 231 

Th&pfis, the, of N4p41, ii, 230, 231, 239 
Thatha Efiti Peak in Eashmir, li, 49 
Thenon, M., French Consul at Bombay, 
267, 264 

Thomas, Major, of Hyderabad, 214 
Thun, See Thuonfi 

Thunni in Jammfin doacribed, ii, 14, 15 
Tibet, ii, 161 ; Sir Joseph Hooker on tho 
table-land of, li, 157 ; pawes into, 
from Sikkim, li, 160; rirers rising in, 
ii, 161. — Attempt of Z6r4war Singh 
Kahlfin& to take, 307. — Relations 
with N4p&l, ii, 262, 263 ; tho G6r- 
kh43 in, ii, 240, 268.— Buddhism in, 
ii, 170 ff. — Little. See Baltist&n. 
Tibetan races of Kashmir, 271, 276. — 
HiilerM of Ladfikb, 306 
Tipii Sahib, 66, 68 

TirsOH Gandak River of N4rfi.l, ii, 223 
TiHtft River in Sikkim, ii, 151, 169, 179, 
181, 197 ; described, ii, 163, 154. 
194, 196 Mnalogy to tho Bdgmati 
and Jlidlam Rivers, it, 226 
Titles of Hyderabad explained, xxi., 
xxiu, xxiii. Hindu, of Muham- 
madans in the Himiiiayas, 306, 307 
TOdarMall, 105 
Todepbama. See Efilf 
TOsba Maid&u Mt, in Kashmir, ii, 49, 
72 

Transit duties in Hyderabad, 39 : — their 
abolition, 75. — Sir G. Yule’s opi- 
nion of Sir 8iil4r Jang’s conduct 
concerning, 76 

Transliteration of place names, difficul- 
ties of the, xviii., xix., xx. : — sys- 
tem used, explanation of, xvii., 
xviii. 

Treaty between Nizdm and British Go- 
vernment us to Customs duties, 38, 
39 

Trikdti Ddvi Mt. in Jammfin, ii, 83, 
86, 88, 89, 90, 106, 131, 132, 
186 : — view of, from Dhans&l, ii, 
102 

Trimalgiri Cantoments at Hyderabad, 
140, 141 ; barracks of, 143, 144, 
146 : — as a military station, Sir J. 
T. Ghrant's opinion, 166. — \^ew of 
Trimalgiri, 70, 142. — Visited by 
Sir S4Ifir Jang, 204 
THsfil Gandak River, ii, 237 
TrlsOlgangi River of N4p&l, ii, 254 
I Tsang, province of Tibet, ii, 161 
Tsangkhi^ the Buddhists reformer of 
I Tibet, 0, 172 
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Ti6iiU KqI, a oaaal in Srinftgar, 288, 
289 291 

Tnrib ’AH. See S4l4r Jang 
TnDgbha<lt4 River, 8 
Tangia. See Am^aeiddba 
Tweedie, Lieut, at Hyderabad, 187, 
190, 207, 214, 220,281, 241 


r. 

Ud4a, BuddbUt New4ra in Nep4l, ii, 234 
Uddayana. Bee Urgyen, ii, 170 
Udbam Hingh, a relative of Mab4ruj4 
Gul4b Bingb, fan welt, ii, 80 
Udbampurin Jauioifin, described, n, 80, 
90, 184 ; view from it, 90. — Valley 
in JuiuiuOn, llie rough country of, 
ii, 91 

Udiar Kardaa in Kashmir, ii, 42 
(Jlar district of Kashmir, it, (14 : — l),il, 
see Walar Lake 

’Omar hm 'Aud, Arab Chief of Hydera- 
bad, 186, 102 

tJrgyen — Lahore, ii, 170 ; Rimboebbe, 
•ee Padmaaambhava, ii, 170, 171 


Y. 

Vaccination in Hyderabad, 69 
VairOchana, the I)by4nt Buddha, ii, 170, 
244 

Vajra)Ani, the Dfaykni B6dbi8aUva, li, 
170 : his images, ii, 175 
Va^rasattva, li, 248 

Vayrasatvatmi)i4, wife of Vajrasattva, 
ii, 243 

Varchu. See Siva 
Vehat River, 284. See Jb{‘Um 
Vere, Mr., and the salt enstoms of 
Berar, 213 

Vdm&g in Kashmir, 283; ii, 150; de- 
scribed, ii, 78, 113, 114, 146 
VeabO River of Kashmir described, ii, 33 
Views, in Jammdo, from the Adutak 
Range, li, 8 ; ^he Binihkl Pass, li, 
129, 146 ; Bahr&mgul, ii, 19, 23 ; 
BiUuit, ii, 84 ; Bbanskl, ii, 102, 
103 ; Jammtin, ii, 92 ; Kart, ii, 
103 ; Mount Ladkha Dhar, ii, 85, 
87, 88. 106, 1S2 ; LarO lAri, ii, 
86, 105, 106, 131 ; Lunkdt, ii, 82 ; 
HanalgOi, ii, 5 ; MancbhBlAn&, ii, 
110, 111, 129, 130 ; Mir, u, 104 ; 
Kaushahn, li, 6 ; Sftngalwan, ii. 


1 38, 134 ; TJdhampiir, ii, 90 of 
Qulkbgarb Mountains, ii, 105, 106 ; 
JammOm from the Tavi, it, 135, 
from Bbau Port, ii, 136 ; Pir PaniiAl 
from Rkjanri, li, 11 ; Plains from 
JammOn, ii, 135 ; Ratan PanUil, 
II, 15, 16, from B^jauri, it, 11 ; 
Trikiiti Ddvi from Dhantfit], ii, 102. 
— In Kashmir, from Acbhabal, ii, 
119 ; Gulmarg, ii, 68, 71, 72 ; the 
Jhdlaro, ii, 125; LOkhbhwan, ii, 
77 , Mirtand, it, 38, 12r> ; MukhU 
Sh4b’s house at Srinagar, ii, 44, 
46; the Pir Pants41 Pass, it, 24, 
25 , SMlm4r Gardens, ii, 58, 59 ; 
Srinagar Lake, ii, 58 , Takht-i- 
BuUiui5n, II, 60, 75, 148, 169, 
Walar Lake, ii, 65 ; N^dotipur, it, 
41 — of Amarii4ih, ii, 34, 36 ; 
B4nih41 Pass from the Takht-i 
Sulaim4n, li, 48 ; Harmukh from 
the Jh6lam, ii, 62, 74, 148, from 
the Walar Lake, it, 120 ; Kh4gan 
Range from the Mttnaa Bal, ii, 62 , 
KOnsar Mountains, it, 104, 105 ; 
Nan Sur Range, ii, 9 , Nanga Par- 
bat, II, 30 , Pir PanU41 Range, ti, 
8, 9, 22, 23, from the JbeUm 
River, 11 , 125 , Srinagar from the 
Jhelam River li, 342, from the 
Takht-i-Soiaim4n, ii, 51 ; Takht i* 
Sulaimkn from the Poplar Avenue, 
11 . 43 : — of Valley, ii, 124 ; — from 
Acbbaba), ii, 89 ; Bubii Shakaru- 
’ddin’s Sbrme, ii, 65 , Bdnibitt 
Pass, it, 112, 113, 146; B4paia 
Risbi, ii, 70 ; Burj Zajo^r, it, 29 , 
Gulmarg, li, 68 , Isi^inkb^d, ii, 
128 ; Jhelam River, ii, 119; Mir- 
tand, 11 , 88, 125 ; Takbt-i-Sulai- 
mkn, ii, 47 ff, 75 ; Wintipiir, ii, 
41 — In Sikkim, from Changcbiling, 
11 , 213, 217 ; Bameang, li, 199, 
200 ; Kalimpung, ii, 197 ; Phaliit, 
ii, 158, 185, 187 ; Pemyangchi, ii, 
211 ; ^barkum, ii, 158; bandak- 
pbu, ii, 178 ; Singlila Range, ii, 
160 ; Tanglu, li. 181 ; Tendang, ii, 
204, 217 : — of Kangohanjanga from 
Pfaalut, li, 158, from Tanglu, ii, 
181, 241. — In Nep&l, from Gband- 
ragin Mountains, ii, 249 : — of N4p4l, 
from Singlila Range, ii, 160 ; Mont 
Everest, from Sikkim, ii, 158 
Vijayanagar, foundation of, 52 
Vik6ra'l-Umai4 of Hyderabad, 80; is 
brother of the Amir Kabir, 64. — 
His character. Sir Q. Tale's view. 
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71 eTAd«i the Court*, 99 • — hi* 
•hare m the goreroment of the 
Figib laodii, 194, Bir B414r Jang’s 
opinion, 198, 199. — Offera a brtl^, 
natire judge's opinion, 89, the 
pablie, 89, Sir 8A14f Jang’a, 1244. — 
Hia rostoration to favour, 1G9, 207, 
242, 24«,247, 249, 262, 258. 260 ; 
Goreminent of India view, 177, 
179, Sir B41dr Jang'a. 107, 171. 
244. — Hia relation to the UcKidoncy 
Berrants, 241. — Uia eatatoatllav^t* 
nagar, 228 — Opinions of him, 
Kbandaaw^aii’s, 179, Sir Sal&r 
Jang’n, 188 

Villages in Hyderabad, Byatcm of fiscal 
control in the, 36 — watchmen of, 2.’» 

Virabbadram of Socundni^al, on the 
finances of Hjderal»ad, 141 

ViBraifini, the Dby&oi BiHlhiaattVM, i*. 
170 

Yitaatd Kiver. See Jhelam, 284 


W. 

Wdhhfibi, defined, 109, 110 noUt — 
at Hyderabad, 109, 118; their 

conspiracy, 57 

Walansbun Valley, new of from Phalut, 
ii, 190 

Walar Lake in Kashmir, 284 ; li. 49, 6M, 
160 ; de»cnl>ed, 285 , u, 62 fi, 120, 
121, 122, 14H, 149; — a legend of, 
11, 71, 72 - view from, n, 65 

Wanparti, *>[, 9, 22, 24 ; -hm 

widow and the lieutenant of Artih 
lery, 176, 177, 184 Umcem, 22, 
137 


I Y. 

I Yakla FaM in Sikkim, ii, 164, 160 
I Lake in Sikkim, ii, 154 
! Taksan in Sikkim, li, 213 
I Yalgandal, a district of Hyderabad, 35 
Yilsm ’All Ildg’s Corps of Hyderabad, 24 
the gobiiiiB of Buddhiam in 
Sikkim, described, ii, 206 
Yule, Sirlieor^e, lleBident at Hyderabad, 
61, 62, 82, 83, 166, 255 — hw 
policy as to the Reformed Troops, 
83 *— aUdiMhoa transit duties, 39 . 
— introduction to ofHciais, 69 
farewell to Sir Sdldr Jang, 77 
departure from Hyderabad, 79. — 
Froce*^ dings in the quarrel between 
the Mutister and the Nisdin, 78 ; 
explains the dmpute, 70- — Hi* 
opioions, on the Courts 77 ; sanlta* 
turn of Hyderabad City, 79 ; on 
taking off shoo* m Court, 73 —on 
the NirAm, bis notion* about the 
Kugh«h, 72, his character, 78, hia 
rights over the levonue from Benlr, 

73, 74, biB attitude towanU the 
lte*idont, 72, arraugemenU on his 
death, 71, 72, 76 —on Sir S&lfir 
Jang, hi* con'lnot in abolishing 
transit duties, 75, in the city famine, 
75, as to the restoration of Benir, 

74, 76 ; hiM making tours, 181 ; 
his possible succosor, 7l — on the 
Amir Kabir’s capacity to become 
Minister, 71, 76, 77 — on the 
Vikfiru’l-Cmarfi * (ibaractcr, 71 — 
on Kursbdd J&h, 241 

Yunitso Lake in Sikkim, ii, 154 


Wdnt/pdr in Kashmir described, ii, 39, 
4U, 41 

Wdrangal in Hyderabad, 3 ; taken by 
Malik Kdfiir 61, by Mohammad 
Togfalak 62 — as a military station. 
— District, forests of, 214. JSee 
Khamman 

Ward wan Bills in Kashmir, li, 77 
Waatarwan Hill in Kashmir, ii, 40, 60 
Wdtliodar in JammUn, ii, 82, 114 
Waair Fanoiin o> Kashmir, ii, 36, 42, 61, 
67, 92, 113, 114, his ideas, ii, 
115, 116, 117 — hia acUon in the 
famine, 11, 137 — Zbrdwar of Jam- 
xnlin, ii, 89, 91, 103 

Woodcock of the Hyderabad Contingent, 
Major, 143, 146, 151, 161 
Wyndowe, Dr., Residency Sorgeon, 213 


1 . 

Za'fran Karewa. See Kang Kardwa, ii, 42 
Zainu’l-’fibidiu of Kashmir, 293, 308 ; 
li, 60, 64, 119 

Zamind&rs of Teling&oa, status of the, 37 
Zfinskfir River of Kashmir, 270 
Z<:banwaD Hill m Kashmir, li, 42, 60 
Zemu River of Sikkim, li, 163 
ZiU’bandl System of Hyderabad, ex- 
plained, 33, 84 

Z6r4war Singb, KahlOrid, General of 
Gulfib Singb, 306, 307 ; essays to 
take Tibet, 307 — Grandfather of 
Gal4b Singh, 305 

Zu'lfikir, uncle of the Ktt&iD, supports 
the Courts, 99 

- 
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Oriental Research. Vol. XVI. in progress, cer The most authori* 
tative journal of it.s kind m existence. Annual Subscription — Rs. 20, or 36s. 

London: Trubner & Co Kombay : Education Society’s Press. 

New \ ork : llrcntano Pros. 

LEGENDS OP THE PANJAB. Vd. I., Rs. 18. 

Vol, II., Rs. 15. \'<> 1 . Ill , Rc. I i>cr part. 

Well worth perusal '' —Pioncit. “ A model of thoroughly Mjund work.” 
— Athetuenm. “ Captain Temple ileservesthc highest cretht for the work he 
is doing in India.” — Academy “ Wc licar testimony to the scrupulous care, 
method, and Oriental learning generally brought to Vicar on a very difficult 
task.” — Saturday Rnnnv. “The second volume flescrves to be praised as 
highly as its predecessor.” — Acad<my : second notice. “ Deserves as high 
praise as that which precedcMi it.” — Alhemeum second notice. “ The stones 
point a moral as to the government of the masses.” — Saturday Review 
second notice. “ Captain Temple has identified himself with the illustration 
of the folklore and legendary history of the Panjab.” — Artalic Quarterly 
Review. 

London: Trubner &. Co. Bombay: Education Society’s Press. 

WIDE-AWAKE STORIES: A Collection of 

Tales told between sunset and sunrise in the Panjab 
and Kashmir. ^ Highly spoken of ami adopted by the Headmasters 
of many Puldic .Schools. Price Rs. 4-8. 

“ A volume of stones admirably fitted for the entertainment of children, 
and, at the same time, containing much valuable information for the student.” 
— Academy. “ Every lover of fairy tales and folklore should pmsess a copy 
of this charming little work.” — Pioneer. “ A very valuable addition to folk- 
lore literature.” — Scotsman. “ The Ixxik may be unhesitatingly recommended 
to our readers.”— and Queries. ** Certainly the most valuable book of 
folktales which has yet appeared. ” — Folklore Journal * ‘ Good for the school- 
room and good for the rX\sAjJ''*-^Aihencrum. “One of the most valuable 
aids yet extended to the English student of comparative folklore. ” — Glasgow 
HercM, “Cannot fail to be attractive to the young.” — Civil and Military 
Gazette. “ A work of considerable merit.” — Reliquary. “ Another proof of 
the painstaking industry and skill with which Captain Temple continues to 
apply himself to the study and elucidation of Indian folklore.” — Indian 
Review. “ A signal success,” — Youth. 

London; Trubner & Co. Bombay : Education Society^! Press. 



WORKS BY 


CAPTAIN R. C. TEMPLE, F.R.G.S., 

Member of the Council Royal Asiatic and Folklore Societies, 6s*c. 


DICTIONART OF HINDUSTANI PROVERBS. 

In Five Parts, Rs 2-4 each. Parts I., II., III. and IV, published. Part V. 
m the Press. 

“It amply justifies the high expectations which have been formed of it.” 
— Pioncei . “A ■work whuh stands almost unrivalled as an instance of 
j^atient research and unfailing laliour ” — Ct7nl and Military Gazette. “Af- 
fords splendid material to European students of Indian knowledge.” — Liter- 
anschei CentraWlatt. 

London: Trubner & Co. Banaras: Lararus & Co. 


A DISSERTATION on the PROPER NAMES 

OP PANJABIS. Price Rs. 3-1. 

“ Reflects no little credit on the industr>' and research of its author.” — 
Indian Revietv. 

London: Trubner & Co. Bombay: Education Society’s Press. 


THE LORD’S PRATER IN THE SOUTH 

ANBAMANESS LANOUAaE. 

“It is the first work which rives any trustworthy account of this lan- 
guage.” — President^ Annual Address to the Philological Society^ 18S2. “It 
is desirable that public attention should be directed to the South Andamanese 
language.” — Civil and Military Gazette. 


INDIAN NOTES AND QUERIES: A Monthly 

Periodical devoted to the systematic Collection of 
authentic Notes and Scraps of Information on all mat- 
ters connected with the country and the people. Voi. 

IV. in progress. Conducted with the assistance of many leading scholars 

in all parts of Asia and India. Annual Subscription — Rs. 8. 

London: Tnibner & Co. Allahabad: Pioneer Press. 

New York : Brentano Bros. 
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BOOKS, &€., 

1S8USD BY 

MESSRS. W. H. ALLEN & Co., 

$c i^iteracg ^sents to ttie SnDia Office 


COMPllISiNG 


I MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS IN GENERAL 
! LITERATURE. 

! MILITARY WORKS, INCLUDING THOSE ISSUED 
; BY THE GOVERNMENT. 

j INDIAN AND MILITARY LAW. 

1 MAPS OF INDIA, Ac. 


LONDON* 

W. H. ALLEN A CO., 18 WATERLOO PLACE, 
PALL MALL, S.W. 
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'V. H. Allek & Co., 


Works issued from the India Office, and sold by 
W, H. ALLEN & Co. 

niustxmtioAs of Asioioat BtOldiaffs in Xaahmlr. 

Fr«par«<l at th« Indian Muaernn undar the authority of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council. From Photo^rapha, Flans, and Drawing* 
taken by Order of the Ooremment of India. By Henry Hardy Cole, Lieut. 
B E , Superintendent ArchjBolof^cal Surrey of India, North-West Pro- 
rinces In 1 rol. s half- bound. Quarto. 68 Plates. £S Ite 

The nittstrations In this work hare heen prodnised in Carbon from the 
oni^nal neKatlres, and are therefore permanent. 
mukrnuMopcslA of Xsidi*. 

Prepared under the Authority of the Secretary of State for India. By 
Edward John Waring M.D Assisted by a Committee appointed for the 
Puri>oee 8ro 6s. 

Til* Stupa of BiMurbut. A. Buddhist Mouumout. 

Ornamented with nnineroua Sculptures Illustrative of Buddhist Legend 
and Historj' in the Third Centurv b c. By Alexander Cunningham, C.S I., 
C.I E , MaJoT-Oeneml, Royal Engineers (BengnJ Retired) , Director- 
GenenJ Arohnologioal Survey of India 4to. 17 Platee. Cloth gilt. 
£S3s. ^ 

ArohseoIoiTiOia Bunrop of Western Zudla. 

RerHxrt of the First Season’s Operations in the Belg&m and Kaladgi 
Districts. January to May 1874 Prepared at the India Museum and 
Published under the Authority of the Secretary of State for India in 
Connofl. By James Burgess, Author of the “Rock Temples of Elephaata,” 
do. dc., and Editor of “The Indian Antiquary.** Half-bound Quarto. 
68 PlatM and Woodcuts £2 Ss. 

Axobwoiogioel Burrej of Weetem Zudla. Tol. ZZ. 

Report on the Antiquities of EAthiiwId and Eachh, being the result of 
the Second Season's Operations of the Archasplogical Surrey of Western 
India. 1874-1876. By Jamea Burgess, F.R.Q S., H R JL.8,, dc , Archsao- 
logioal Surveyor and Reporter to Qoremment, Western India. 1876. 
Half -bound. Quarto 74 Plates and Woodcuts. £8 3s. 

4uob»oloBioal Burwey of Wostom Zudiu. ToL ZZZ. 

Report on the Antiquities in tbs Bidar sad Anrungabad Districts in the 
Te^tory of H.H. the Nizam of Haidarabad, being the result of the Third 
Season's Operations of the Archmologloal Surrey of Western India. 
1876-1876 By James Burgess, F R.O.B., X.B A.&, etc Half-bound. 
Quarto 66 Plates and Woodcuts. £8 3s. 

ZllTUitrutious of BuUdiagu uour M u ttr u aud AgT%, 

Showing the Mixed Hladu-Mthomedan Style of Upper India. Prepared 
at the India Museum under the Authority of the Secretary of State for 
India In Council, from Photographe, Planar and Drawings takmi by Order 
of the Oorenunent of Indts. Bjr Henry Hardy Cole, Lieut. B.B., late 
Superintendent Arohisologioal Surrey of India, North-West Prortsoee. 
4to. Wl^ Photoffn^he and Plates. BSlOe. 

Tbo Oavo VMtflMi of Zudla. 

By James Fergoeon, D.C.L., F.B.A.8., T.P.B.AJB , and Jamee Burgees, 
PJLOH..M.BA.&,*o. Printed end PabUiAadhy Order of BOrMhJeotT'e 
Seoretery of State, Be. Boy. 8ro. With Photogxi^phs and Woodcu t s. 

dlle. 
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j THE 

i NATIONAL REVIEW. 

MONTHLY, 2s. Sd. 

I Vols. I. to V. already iuned, 17t. eaohu 

Casei for Binding, 21* 


THE 

ILLUSTRATED HAYAL A MILITARY MAGARIRE. 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL 

Devoted to all subjects connected withlH.M. 
Land and Sea Forces. 

*2s. 6d. 

Vols. Is and II. already ittned, I7s. 6d. eacL 
Catef for Binding, 28. 6d. 


THE ARMY AHD NAVY MAGAZIHE. 

A Monthly Service Review. 

ONE SHILLING. 

Tols. I. to X already iuned, 7i. 6(L eaelL 
Caaet for Biading, li. 6d. 


I IiOKOOB ; 

j W. H. ALLEN AND 00., 18, WATEELOO PLACE. 





W. H. AuBir A Co. 


MESSRS. W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S CATALOGUE 
OF BOOKS, Ac. 


I 


[^// bound in cloth uiUcm otherwts* Btated.} 


ASBRiaS-MACKAT. GEORGE 

TwMi^'OXi* Digrs in India. Being the Tonr of Sir All Beha, 
K.C.B. Poet 8to. 4m An lUottmted Edition. Demy dto. lOe. 6d 
ABBOTT, Capl. JAMBS. 

Mmrrtktiv of a Jonmoy ttom Vorat to XMva, Voaoow, and 
•t. Potonimrg', dturittM tlio lato Xnniaa XnTaaion of mva. 

With Home Account of the Court of Khive and the Kingdom of Kbaurien. | 

With Map and Portrait 2 voU l>effiy 8vo. 24e. | 

JyOaAmny Skotoliaa, including Varioue Exhihitiona. Edited by Henry | 
Blackburn, Editor of “Academy’' and “Qroetenor" Note* Third j 
year, 1885, 200 Illustrationa Bemy Sro. Sa | 

Jtoop, tho VablOB of, and othor Bulnont XytholoKista. With | 
Morals and lieflectious By Sir Roger L’Estrange, kt. A faoaiinile 
reprint of the Edition of 1668. Fcap. Folio, antique, sheep. 21s. 

Aida to Prayer. Thirteenth Thousand. 24mo , cloth antique. Is 6d 
AJtbar t An Baatorn Bomanoo. By Dr. P A. 8. Van Limborg- 
Brouwer. Translated from the Dutch by M M With Notes and 
Introductory Life of the Emperor Akbar, by Clements B. Markham, 
C.B.F.R.S Cr. 8to. lOs. 6d. 

ALBBRQ, ALBERT. 

■nowdSMpat Xdylla tor OMIdxan. From the Swedish of Zaoh 

Topelios. Cr. 8vo Ss. 6d 

Wlllaporinga in the Wood : Finland Idylls for Children. From the 
Swedish of Zach Topelius. Cr. 8to. 3s. 6d. 

Queer People. A Selection of Short Stories from the Swedish of 
“Leah" 2 vols. lUus. Cr. 8to. 12a. 

Alexander XZ., Bmperor of all the Buaaiaa, Ufhfof. By the Author 
of “ Science, Art, and Literature in Russia/’ “ Idle and Times of Alex- 
ander L,” Ac. Cr. Bro. IQs. fid. 

AiLFORBf KEKRT, B.D., ih* lat$ Dsow qf Coatsrhury. 

The Vew Teatanent. After the Authorised Tendon. Newly com- 
pared with the original Greek, and BcTised. Long Primer, Cr. 8ro., 
cloth, red edges, Cs ; Brevier, Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d.; Nonpareil, | 
•mall 8ro., Is. 6d., or in calf extra, red edges, 4e. fid. 

Bow to Study the Beer Veataaneat, ToL 1. The Gospels and the 
Acte. ToL n. The Spiettoe, Part 1. Tol. HX. The Rpistlee. Pen aad 
The ReTeiation. Three toIs. Smell 8vo. as. fid. eeeh. 
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A MEEK ALI, S¥BD, MOVLVI, M.A., hL,B , Barrutsr^t.Law. 

Vhm Tmrwoaud Law of tLo HahoaunodMUi (aooovAltttf to all 
thm SelUMi^). Toflr«it:hffir with % Ck>mpu»tlv« Sketoh of tha law of 
InherituMw wmong the Simnie and Shiah*. Demy ^o. Ito. * 

AliDEBSON, EDWARD L. 

Xow to &1Ao mA floliool a Moxaa. With a Syatem of Horae Cljrm. 
naatica Or Hvo 2* 6d. 

A S jstom of Sohool TralniaiT ^ Sorsof. Cr. 8 to. 2a. dd. 
ANPIfBSO^, P 

The g agl ioh in Wostoni Xadla. Demy 8ao. 14«. 


ANDEBSOB, THOMAS, Parlutmmitary Stport^, Ae, 

Xlatory of Bhorttuuul. With an aualyaia and renew of ita preeent 
condition and proapeota in Eurupe and Amerioa. With Portrait* O. 
8vo 12 h «rl 

Oatoohlam of Shorthand ; beln«r a Critical Examination of the Tarloua 
Stylea, with aiiecial reference t<j the qiieation. Which la the beat Engliah 
Bystem of Bhorthand ? Fotip 8ro la 

AEDREW, S»i BILUAM PATRICK, CAM., M.R.A S , F.UM 8 ., F.B.A. 

India and Her Velshboora. With Two Mapa. Deray 8vo 15* 

Our Bdentlflo Frontiar. With Sketoh>lffap and Appendix. Demy 

8 to 6 a 

Bnphratea Valley Jtonte. in connection with the Central Aaian and 
Egyptian Questioua. Leotnre delirered at the National Club, lath Jon* 
1882 Eoj 8vo., with 2 Mapa 5* 

Through Booking of Ooods between the Interior of India 
the United Kingdom. rh>my Hvo 2a. 

Indian Bailwaye a« Ck>nneoted with the Brltleh Bmplre In 

the Bast. Fourth Edition. With Map and Appendix IhraiyBro 10a. 0d. 

A\GELh, 11 C.MD 

The Sight, and Sow to Freaerre It. With Numeroua Ulnatxa* 
tiona Fifth Thouaand. Foap thro. Is. 6d. 


ASSTED, P>o/e»mr DAVID THOMAS, M.A , F.R,S , Ac 

Phyeioal Geography. Fifth Edition. With Uluatratire Mape. 
Poat 8vo. 7a 

Blemente of Physiography. For the Use of Science School*. Foap, 
8vo. la. 4d. 

The World We Xdre In. Or, First Lessons In I^ysical Oeogra{diy. 
For the use of Schools and Students Twenty .fifth Thousand, with 

Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 

The Barth’s BEistory . Or, First Lessons la Geology. For the use of 
Schools and Students Third Tbouaaod. Fcap. 8so. 2s. 

Two Tlmsand Snamia ntlon Qsesttoas in Fhytioal Oeogiaphy. 

pp 180. Fcap 8ro 2 b 

Water, and Water Snpplj. Chiefly with reference to the British 
Islands. Fart I.— Surface Waters With Maps. DemySso. I8». 

The AppUentlona ef OeologF to «ho Arts and W an nfi a e t na e n . 

HlustxMted. Foap. Bro., oloth, 4s. 

AntfspitF *bA Oenuineneaa of the Oeepela. With worn Fielatory 
Beaarks on the Bemoter Souroee d Unbelief. Or, 8 to. ts. 
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W. H. Allen & Co. 


AQUARIUS. 

Books on OaxnoB at Cards. Piquet aud Cnbbage— Gan)es at Cardo for 
Throe Playero — Toxocco — Familiar Kound Games at Cards — Norseman — 

• New Games with Cards and Dice— Jfecartd Cr Ibmo. Is each. 1 

AMCHKli, Capt J n LAWllENCK, lkn>jalU P 

Oommontarles on tke Pnnjanb Campaig^n— 1848-49, includini^ 
sumo additions to the History of the Hecond Bikh War, from original 
sources Cr 8vo Hs 
ARMSTRONG, ANNIN E 

Bthel’s Journey to Strange Lands in Search of Her Doll. 

With Illnstratious by Chas Whymiier Cr 8vo 2 b. 6d. i 

Army and Havy Calendar for the Financial Year 1884-85. Being j 
a Compendium of General Information relating to the Army, Navy, 
Militia, and \ olnnteers, and containinif Maps, Plans, Tabulated State- 
ments, A list nu t B, Ac Omipiled from authentic sources Published 
Annually. Hcinj hvo 2 h tkl ' 

Army and Havy Xagaxine. Vols I to VIII aie iSBucd Demy 8vo 
78 6d each Monthlj, Is 
ATNSLKY, Mr* J C MVRUAY 

Onr Visit to Hindustan, Kashmir, and Ladakh. 8vo 14e. 

BAILDON, SAMUEL, ytnt/ioi of “Team Afltwmi.’* 

The Tea Industry in India. A Review of Finance and Labour, and 
a Guide foi Cai'italiBts and AB8i8tttnt‘< l)emy8vo 10 b 6d, 

BARNARD, TI I 

Oral Training Lessons in Hatural Science and General | 
Knowledge: Kinbra< mg the Bub]eets of Astionomy, Anatomy, Phy- i 
Biology, ChemiBtiy, MatbematiCB and Geography Cr 8\o 28 bd i 

BATE, J l > . M.H A S. I 

An Examination of the Claims of Ishmael as viewed by Mu- 
hammadans. (Being the first chapter of Section I of “ Studies in , 
Iblain ') Dem> 8vo lis 
BArilSS, WYKK 

The Higher Life in Art : with a Chapter on Hobgoblins, by the 
Great Masters. Illustrated Cr 8vo Cs 
Belgium of the Bast, The. By the Author of “ Fgypt under Ismail 
Pasha,” " Egipt for the Egyptians,” Ac Cr 8vo 6s 
BELLEW, Captaxn 

Memoirs of a QriAn; oi, A Cmkt’s First Year in Indin Illustrated 
from Designs bj the Author A New Edition Cr 8vo lOs 6d 
BENTON, SAMUEL, L K C P , Ac. 

Home Nursing, and How to Help in Cases of Accident. Ulus, 
trated with 19 Woodcuts Cr. 8 to. 28. 6d. 

I BERDMOBE, SEPTIMUS (NIMSHJVJCH) 

A Scratch Team of Essays never before put together. Re- 
printed from the “Quarterly” and “Westminster” Reviews. The 
Kitchen and the Cellar — Thackeraj — Russia — Carnages, Roads, and 
Coaches Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d 

RLACN, Rw. CHARLES INGRAM, MJI , Ficar of B%rUy xn Wharfedale, neax 

LotdtL. 

The Proselytes of Ishmael. Being i short Histoncal Survey of the 
Turanian Tribes in their Western Migrations With Notes and Apj eu- 
dices. Second Edition Cr 8vo 6s. » 
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liL AS CHARD, SIDNKY LAMAS 

T«st«rdaj and To-daj in India. Po«t Hro 

BLKNJi ISSOPP, Rev K L , M 4 , Rvctor oj 

Doctrine of X>«velopnient in tlie Bible and in the Church. 

Second K^lition. I'r ho 

JJOILIJAC, Mtijoi -(lenmnl J T. 

A New aud Complete Set of Traverse Tables, ithowtiiff the Di^femuoes of 
Jjutitiido and the J)ei»iirt iiren to ©very Miuut© <jf the Quadrant and to 
Five Flmts ol Oemnals Tofn*th«*r with a Table of the lArnKthtt of 
each I)t}s'rec of latitude and cortcHjHiiuliiiK I^ongitudo from 

the Equatoi to the Polts , with otlior TablcH uMeful to the Surveyor and 
Engineer Fourth Eilitjvui, thorou^hlj reviHOil aud oorreot**d by the 
Author lH7b Ko\ hvo IJh 

BOULUKli, DEV E run s ( II i/f/J.'s, M R A S 

Hietory of China. f>(Mu\ h\o V«»l l , with l‘ortm»t, Ihh. Vol II , IHn 
Vol III , with Ftu truitK .ukI Map, J.hM 

BnEfland and Russia in Central Asia. With ApiuMidu'OM and Two 
Mapri, oTU' l>eiJi.r tJu lutertt liiirthiaa Ollh lal Map of t^ntial Asm. ^ vol*. 
l)em> H\o 

Central Asian Portraits, oi, The CidehntieN of the KlmuateM aud 
the NeifJii'ounu'j: 'states Cr *<\o 7h m 1 
The Life of Takoob Beg*, Athdik tihazi and itaiiiudet, Ameer of 
Kashirur Willi Maj>.tnd Ai«p<i)div 1> m , ‘'vi* lo-. 

BOWLES, TIDkV J/.o./,.. 

Plotsain and Jotsani \ N oidHiuuu >. E i>«titeii(< it St a iiui Astiore 
Cr h\() 7s ud 

UOYI), li SELS((\, I- U h s /Oh. X, 

Chili and the Chilians, iluimj' the Wai 1 h 7‘* ( loth, Iliustratwl, 

Cr Hvo Ids ihI 

Coal Mines Inspection; Ith IfiMtorv and Kitsulth ]>< mv hvo. l Im 

PI2Ai>h/ElH, /0//V, h/ i> . //o^'o/uro; Vodot 

The Poetical Works of John Milton, with .N</ieh. explanatory and 
phllohafical J voIh , Post Hvo lin «J<1 

BRAlTHWAl'lE, It , M D , E L b , Ac 

The SphagnocesB, or Peat Moihwh of Euruja) and North Auierica. 
IlluHtratCil with I'hitcs, rolourMl by hand. Imp Hvo tJoM 

BRASDE, ProJciMjf, D C.L , F it , ic , and Prnje»tKfi, A S 'JAYLOR, M D , 
FR.S ',Ac 

Chemistry, a Manual of. F< ap nvo Ikk) ]iuKt*w 12 k. tkl. 

BBANDJH, Dr , Insimior-(!ein.tal of EorexU b» the (lorernmi'nl of liulut 

The Forest Flora of Vorth-Western and Central India. Text 

Demy Hvo and Plates Koy ito ir2 iHs 

BRERETOS, william H , httt oj Il'Hiij Konq, Sohcitoi 

The Truth about Opium, liouiif th© hubstauce of Three Leoturee 
delivere<l at St James » Hall. Demy Hvo 7n M Ch»aip edition, lie wed, 
Cr 8vo , 1* 

UUDiHT, W , late Colour-Srrgeant IfHk Middle»ej^ K V 

Bed Book for Bergesuts. Fifth and Kermed Edition, 18^. Inter, 
leaved. Fesip Hvo., 1». 
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lilUHl OW K, J S , M,D , F R C P., Se^nor Phytncian inoi Joint Lulmct ok iledu 
cine, Sf Thoniun's Hoirjnlal. 

The Physiological and Pathological Relations of the Voice 
and Speech. Illtiiit rated. Dein> 8vo. 78 M \ 

British Painters of the 18th and 10th Centuries. With 80 Exam- 
plftH of their Work, eng-raved on Wt>od Handfiomely bound in cloth, 
gilt Demy -Ito 21 h 

British PharmacopoBia, Pocket Guide to the. Being au Explanatory 

<Ihw.8ific«ilu»n uf itM l*i*ugR, Pn iwirutiouH, and CotnixiundB All essen* , 
tlal« laing comprised in a form and size mhiiited to the Practitioner’s 
Note Hook Is. j 

BVCKlAIil), (' T, F.Z H 

Whist for Beginners. Second Edition O. Hmio Is 

Sketches of Social Life in India. Cr Hvo Ss 

BVCli LK, the lati ('nftimv E, Amntttunt Adfutant^fJeiieral, Bengal AitiUery 

Bengal Artillery, A Memoir of the Serv ices of the Bengal Artillery 
fumi tin* Ittriimtum of the (’orpa Edited by Sir J "W Kayo Demy 
8vo iCki. 

JiJJChIJ'Y, RaJlFR'I B, A M I (\hj , Execniire Enj/inwi io'ihe Publio Hoik* 

Ik'jK, 1 tnuiit «*/ liidui 

The Irrigation Works of India, aiul then Financial Kcsults. Being 
II I'lnd Ihstoiy and Dew'riptiou of tlic Irrigation Works of India, and 
of the Protits ami X.oskck they haie cuummI to the State With Map 
and Ai>iH*iidix Demy Hvo 8«. 
liVHnilnir, F H 

Cool Orchids, and Bow to Grow Them. With Descriptive List of 
all the best Species in Cultuatioii Illuhtriited iiith numeiuus Woodcuts 
and C'ulouicd Figuies ol H laricties Dr 8\o. t>8 
JfVRhl >S, J- , iniii/d/ ShiiJ (\n }>\ 

Sporting Fire-arms for Bush and Jungle ; or, Hints to Intending 
tlnfts and ( olonmts on the Pun Imse, Care, ami Use ol Fiic-omis, with 
Ifsuiul i^otcH on Spurting Kitles, Ac. Illustrated hy the Author Cr 
Hvo 5s. 

BVRiUH :SL. I <tuUunni Coloiud So J(HIX M , Bait 

Begimental Records of the Bedfordshire Militia. Cr 8 to. 58 

BUR hi , PUTl R, S,,, emit. at -Laic 

Celebrated Baval and Military Trials. PostHvo. lOs Gd 
BUR J\( }J(>^>TA(iU, Cajdam R A , Ridtud L%ht, Chtchde Pro/eseor of Modem 

llutaii/ 111 Hif Unwersittf oj (trfoid 

Life of Bdward Lord Hawke, Admiral of the Fleet, Yioe-Admiral of | 
(jlreat Bn tarn, and First Lord of the Admiralty from 1706 to 1771, Demy ' 
Hvo 2 1 8. I 

Byron Birthday Book, The. Compiled and edited by James Burrows I 
New E(,lition 16mo, 28 6d | 

By the*Tiber. By the Author of ' Signor Monaldini’s Niece ” 2 voU. Cr. | 
8to. 21s j 

CANNING, The Hon. ALBERT S G. i 

Thoughts on Shakespeare^s BULstorioal Plays. Demy 8ro 128. 
CARLYLE, 2H0MAS. 

Memoirs of the Llfb and Writings of. With Personal Beuunisoencea 
and Selections from his Private Letters to numerous Correspondents 
Edited by Bichard Heme Shepherd, Assisted by Charles N. Williamson 
2 vols. With Portrait and Illustrations. Cr. Hvo 218. 
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CARmNOTON, 1? , K D., F.R 8 . 

British Kspatlofi. Contain mg De«<vriptionii and Figunia of the 
Natiro Species uf Jungermannm, Marehantla« and Authooeros. Imp. 
8vo , sewLHl, I‘urt8 1 to 4, each 2s 6d plain , 3«, (1<1 ooloured To bo 
completed m about 12 Parte. 

CAVENAdll, i;0n Stt (tHFEUR^ K C SJ. 

Beminisoenoos of an Indian OfiolaL Or 8vo. 10s. Bii. 

CHiFFERS, WlhLIA W. Author of “ Hall Mark» on Plats/* 

Oilda AnrlfAbroram : A History of London Ooldsmiths and Plate, 
workers, with tlieir Murks Mtam|>ed on Plate, copied In fac^elniilo from 
oelebrateil Examples and the Earliest Records preserved at CkildamlthH* 
Hall, London, with thtor Names, Addresses, and Dates of Entry. 
Illustrations K03 Hvo IHs 

ChallenfiT* of Barlatta, The, Hy Massnuo P'Asetrlio, Enudered into 
Pmifhsh b\ Lu<lv Louisa M uceuis 2 vols.. Or. Hvo 21s. 

CUAMJS:>(), jin]jn:fn vos 

Peter Sohlemihl. Tnvnslatod by 8ir John HowHng, LL I> , Ac 
tratiouM on India pui>cr by Ceorge Crtiikshauk T^argo pap«r, Cr 4to., 
half-Koxbur^fbc, l(N ikl 

Ohesney, General T. B., Xdfe of. By his Wife and Daughter Edited 

V Stanley I/inc.l'.xilc M\n. IHh 

CLARKL, Wrx C/f lii/ f'S. [, i<l / S ipn mton'lent of the Nahohui IVaininy School 
for Co<*i tot/, iS Atrt'oopeii, S W 

Plain Cookery Beoli^ee as Tang^ht in the Sohool. Vapor cover. 

Cr Kv.. Jm 

High-Class Cookery as Taught in the School. Cloth Cr Hvo 

2 n *.<1 

Clever Things said by Children. Edited l>y Howard Paul Roy. Klmo. 
2m Oil 

Collection Catalogue for Haturalists. A Ruled Book for keeping a Per* 

iniiuiiit lit cord n* OhjCftM ni any bran di of Natural History, with 
Ai iK'txhx for rM*<*rdirig mti'resting jiartioutars, and Ittitered pages for 
general I iitU'x 8tr«>ngly Umud, i>ar«s, 7 m bd , '!<>'> pages, iOs , ami 
2u extra ftjr i \cry a/iditioiial lO) jmges Working Catalogues, Is. 6d. 
each 

COLJ I'l I h, CJIA niJ'S HAVriNOS 

The Boman Breviary. A Critical and Historical Review, with 
Copious CUssilied Extracts .St*coud E litnm. Revised ami enlarged. 
iKiuv Mvo 5s 

Henry VHI. An Historical Sketch as affecting the Befomuition in 
England Post Hvo (is 

8t. Angnstine ( Aurelitis Angnetiniui Bpisoopns Kipponiensls), 

a Sketch of his Life and Writings as atfecting the Conti oversy with 
Rome Cr 8vo 5s 
COLLJSS, VAliEh 

The Story of Helena Hodjeska (Matlame Chlapowska), Cr. 8vo. 
78 6d 

COLOMR, Colontl. 

Bluestockings. A Comedy in Five Acts Atiapied from the French of 
Molicre Cr Hvo 38. fed. 

COLQUHOUN, Mapr J. A S,R A 

With the Xnmun Poroe in the Canbnl Campaign of 1878-70. 

With Illustrations from the Author's Drawings, and two Maps Demy 
8vo. 1^. 
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W. H. ALhzn & Co. 


Oompanloa to tll# Wrltlnff-xiosk. How to Addrena Titled People, ko, 
Koy n2mo. 1« 

COOKK M,C,M A., Lh.D 

Tho Britllh Fimgl : A Plain and Easy Account of. With Colonred 
Plates of 40 Bpecies Fifth Edition, Revised Cr 8vo 6s. 
aiopAtiOft. 8ewed8d. 

Bust, Bmnt, Mildew, and Mould. An Introduction to the Study of 
Microscopic Fun(«i lUustmted with 260 Coloured by J £ 

Sowerby Fourtli Edition, with Appendix of New Species Cr. 8vo 6 b. 
A Manual of Btruotural Botaaj. Revised Edition, with New Che- 
mical Notation Illustrated with 200 Woodcuts I'wenty-fifth Thousand. 
32mo Is 

A Manual of Botanic Terma. New Edition, ^rreatly Enlarged Illus- 
tmted with over 30(t Woodcuts Fcap. ftvo. 2s <>d 

COOKK, M C , ill A , A.L.S , st L QUKLKT, M D , O A , Intft et Sorb laur 

Olawia Bynoptioa Hymonomyootum Buropseorum. Foap. 8vo 
7s iU\ 

COOhlhOK, SUSAN 

Oroaspatch, and other Stones New Edition Illustrated Cr. 8vo. 
11s 6d. 

Ooopar’a Bill Boyol Indian Bn^tneorinff Oolleg‘e, Calandar of. 

PuMished (bi Authority) in January each year Demy 8 to. 58 

COliUl T.Mis if K 

A Plaaauro Trip to India, during the Visit of H W H the Prince of 
Wales, and alterwanis to Ceylon Illustrated with Photos. Cr. 8vo. 
78 (Jd. 

CltNSSHFlL, C N,ofthelMxsi Temple, 

Woman, and har Work in the World. Or. Hvo 3s. 6d 

CHOLL, JAMFS, Lh.D ,FRS 

Climate and Time in their Qoologloal Belationa. Illustrated 
\nth 8 Coloured Plates and 11 Woodcuts 577 pp Demy 8vo 248. 

CROSLANl). Mrs. NEWTDN 

Btoriea of the City of Iiondon : Retold for Youthful Readers. With 
10 Illustrations. Cr 8vo 68 

Crown of X,ife, The. By M Y "W. With elegantly illuminated borders 
from designs b> Arthur Robertson, Fcap 4to 6s. 

Oruiae of B.M.8. **Oalatea,” Captain H R.H the Duke of Edinburgh, 
K G , in 1867-1868 By the Rev John Milner, B.A , Chaplain ; and 
Oswald W Bnerly Illustrated by a Photogmpb of H.R H the Duke 
of Edinburgh , and by Chromo-lithographs and Graphotypes from 
Sketches taken on the spot by O. W Bnerly Demy 8vo 16e 

j CUNNINGHAM, H. S., M A., owe of the Jud^ee of the Htgh Court of Calcutta, and 
I late Member of the Famine Commission. 

I Britiah India, and its Bulera. Demy 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

! CUVIER, BARON, 

I The Animal Xingilom. With considerable Additions by W. B Car- 

penter, M D., F.R.S., and J O Westwood, F L S. New Edition, 
Illustrated with 500 Engravings on Wood and 36 Coloured Plates. Imp. 
8vo. 21s, 
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DAUJfASt L'*i (r*n^'at f>/ tkf [hvutton Commandtiig at BortlMtur, Senator, dc dc | 

HorsM of th« EaliarA, and th« Maimsra of tho Dosort. With 

C<»uim«ntArte«t by tho Emir Abd^eLKadir (Auth^^risod Editloob Domjr 
K?o. 6« 

VAVIKS, mo MAS 

The Proparation and Mounting of Mioroaoopio Olijoota. N«w 

Edition, irreatly KnUr^rtHl «uid brought up to the Preaent lime by John 
Matthew**, M I)., F U M 8 , Vice-Pro»ident of tbeQuokett Mioronoopioal 
Club Fcap Mvo. 2m. «d. 

DA ns, UKnRt.t' F , F RM S, F (' S , F I C , Ac. 

PraotioallKioroaoopj. lUumtratiHl with 1W7 Wootlcuta and a Coloured j 

FrontiHpioce IViuy Hvo. 7 h tWl I 

DEKiIlTOS, K , FititCiftal of Agra FoUffc 

Shakespeare’ a KlnE Kenrj the Fifth. With Note* nud au Intro- ! 
duction Cr ><vo 5* ; 

BE LISLE, EDWIN , 

Centenary Studies: Wyellf and Luther. Cr Hro. iia 6*1 
Destruction of Xdfe by Snakes, Hydrophobia, So., m WeMturn 

India an Ex-Comnussioner Ftnip <i<l j 

DICKENS. CHARLES | 

Plays and Poems, with a few Xlsoellanles In Prose. Now j 

first tt*(l Edit4i«l, Prefa<?»*d, and Aunotiitinl by Hirhard Hnruo > 

Sho}>herd vult, hvo. 21s 

Editutu <lc Luxe 2 vt»lH. Imp W\o (Onl> 1 V> eopien prinUxl ) 

DICKINS, VUEDElUi'K V, SV K »•/ fhe Temple, Har-He/et^at laic 

( (i ittt^hiLn I 

Chiushlngura: or the Loyal League. A Jaitanese K^unaumi With 
Notes and an Apj>endix: coufaininjf a Metneal WrHion «»f tho llulla'l «if 
Tiiltasuko, and a MpiKjmou of the Oit,^inui Text in Jupnnese fhararfor. 
Illnstnite<l i»y numerouH KnKTttriu’<H on Wood, drawn and oxeruted by ’ 
JajxvnerfH artists and printed on Japanese |xi per }U>y Hvo KHi tJd i 

Diplomatic Study on the Crimean War, 1352 to 1856 . (KimNian I 
Oflicnvi PublK ation ) 2 vul« Iteiiiy Hvo 2Sm I 

DURAN. Dr J. FSA j 

“ Their Majesties’ Servants ” : Annals of the Entflish Staxn Aetom 
Auth<*rb, and Audienoes, from riiomaa iiotterton to Kdiuuud Kean. j 
Post Hvo Ok j 

DOUGLAS. Mr$ MINNIE I 

Countess Violet ; or, Wliat Grandmomnui naw in the Fire A Hook for ! 

Girls Illustrated Cr Bro Is. Od j 

Grandmother’s Diamond Hins- A Tale for Girls Cr Hro . 2s 6d. 
DRURY, Col HKBER i 

The Dsefnl Plants of India, with Notices of their chief value in 
Commerce, Meilinne, aud the Arts Hecoad Edition, with Additions 
and Corrections. Hoy. 8vo. 16s. 

DUKE, Joshua, eras, Bengal Medical Service 

BecoUeotions of the Kabul Campaigii 1879 - 1880 . llitutrations 
and Map I>eiDy Hvo 15s 

DUMERGVI , FDWARD, M R A S , Me aha of the Ugdai Society of Orimtahetn i 

The Chotts of Tunis ; or, the Great Inland Boa of North Africa in i 

Ancient Tunes. With Idap. Cr 8vo., 2s. 6d 

DURAND, HENRY MARION, C S I., Bengal CivU Sereice, Darrwrtsr-at-Uw. ! 

The Life of Xajor><leneral 9ir Henry Marion Durand, j 

K.C.8.L, C.B., of the Royal Engineers With Portrait. 2 rols. 
Demy 8vo 42». 
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W. JET. Allbn & C0.5 


DUTTON, Major tK» lion. CHARLES, 

' JdHt 1& Ia4i>. Cr. 8vq. 2s. 6d 

DiriGHT. HENRY O. 

TnrkUli Xiif« la War Tima. Cr 8ro 128. 

DYER, Th« JBsv T, P. THISTJMTON, U,A 

MugUth Tolk-lora. Second Edition. Or 8ro. 5s. 

I EDWARDS, a SUTHERLAND 

A Famala Villilist. By Ernest lAvifpie. TmnsUted from the French 
by G Buthei land Edwards Cr Bro Pw 
EDWARDS, H SUTHERLAND 

j Tha Xijrrlcal Drama : Essays on Subjects, Composers, and Executants 

I of Jkfodem Opera 2 rol*. Or 8tro 218. 

I Tha BuBBiaiia at Home and the BoBaiana Abroad. Sketches, 

Unix»hti(*al and Political, d9 Russian Life under Alexander 11 2 toIs 

t O. Hvo 21 b 

BKZITEVT WOMSB 8EBZB8. Edited JOHN H, INGRAM Cr Bvo 
Bb (wi. 

lihlND, MATUILDE 

Oaorga SUot. 

ROBINSON,^ A MARY V 

Bmlly Bronte. 

THOMAS, BERTHA, 

Oeorg'e Band. 

GILCHRIST, ANNE 

Mary lAmb. 

HOWE. JULIA 

Margaret Fuller. 

ZIMMER K, HELEN 

Maria Edgeworth. 

PITMAN, E R 

Elisabeth Fry. 

LEE, VERNON 

Oountesa of Albany. 

MILLER, Mi« FENWICK 

Harriet Martlnean. 

PENNEU., ELIZABETH ROBINS, 

Mary Wollatoneoraft Godwin. 

1 ENSOR, F. SYDNEY, 0 E 

XnoidentB of a Journey through Hubia to Darfoor. 10s 6d. 

! The Queen’a Bpeeohea in Parliament, from Her Accession to the 

' present time A Compendinm of the History of Her Majesty's Beign 

I told from the Throne. Cr. 8ro 78 6d. 

I EYRE, MojoT’Gt'neixil Str F., K.C S,I , C B. 

I The Babul Znsurreotion of 1841-A8. Beneed and corrected from 

Lieut. Eyre's Original Manuscript Edited by Colonel G B. MsJleson, 
C 8.1 With Map and Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 9 b. 

FARJRAJR, Ths JBsv. FREDERIC W., D.D,, F B.8., Canon of WeotmtnMar, Ae. 

WorAs of Truth and Wladom. Cr. 8to. 5s. 

FEARON, AESC, 

Xenneth Trelawny. 2 toIs. Cr 8to. 21a. 
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FINCff.HATTON, HON HAROLD. 

JLXUltrAUAl Au Account ut ih«rht Ymm» Work, Wauderinir, 

&ud Aumiiemeut ni Quecnulaud, New Bi>uth W 1 J 4 HI, and Vkttori*. M*p 
aud PUtce Demy I’^vo 18 m. 

F0RIiE8, Capt C. J, F S ^ the IfrtiMh Iturma ('ommuwmn 

Comparatlw* dram mar of tho IrfmipUHr** ^ Fiurtlior Zadia. 

A Frafcuiont , aud other EnMayM, beuiK' the Litomry Ueiuaina of tbe 
Author Demy Hvo (3« ! 

Forolini Oftoo. 01ploziuttlo and Ooaaiilar dkateliaa. UeprlaUd 

frt>m “ Vanity Fair " Cr 8va tki I 

FOURNIER, ALFRED, FrojMstur tl la FwfulU da Midtmn* da Farm, MM^tn da I 

I UoyUal S(nnt /.oaw. Hasnbra de V Acadamm d« Mddocino. I 

STPhilis and Marrlag'o: IjiM'turea delivered at the Ho«r))ital of HI 
LoiiiM Traui<lat»j<i by Alfpt»d Lunoird Cr Hvo. 1(%. Hd 

FRASER, Lwat.’Col, 0. l\, /anmily oj 1*( Hombaj Faaduuit, and rgoanily i 
attached to the StajJ vj H M Indian .Irmy 1 

Baoorda of Sport and M i lit a r y Zdfk in Woatom Zndia. With | 

an Introduction l)y Colonel (1 II Mailenon, C S I. Cr Hvo 7 m. 6d. ^ 

FRY, HLHlihRT 

laonAon in 1886. Ita Buburba and Euvirouj liluatrated with 18 
Bird'a-eye View* of the Pnii4'i|«l Htreeta, aud a Map Fifth year of ^ 
publication. Hevuicd luid Ealarffvd Ur Hvi>. 'Au. t 

{ CNuntteor of Sonthom India. With the TuaanMeriui Proviuces and 1 
I Buitfapore Conijoied funu ori)(tiuii and authtoitic Mouroea Aceompa* 

I uied by an Athm, uicludmn' piana td all the principal towmi and canton. 

meutM. With 4to Atlae lt4iy h\o \ 

OaMtteors of India. | 

'IHORNION, 4 vola. Demy 8vo. FA 16a. 

* ,, Demy hvo 21ii [ 

j „ (N W P , Ao ) 2 voIh. Demy Hvo AHu I 

Ooograpliy of India. Compnatn^ an account of ilrltish India, and the 
various states enclosed and adjoining pp. ASD Fcap Hvo 2« 

Cl^ooloifloal Papers on Western India. Including Uutcli, Hciude, and the | 
MOuth.east coast ol Arabia, To which is added a Buuiiuary of the Gieo« ( 

! logy of India generally. Edited fur the Govemuient by Henry J. Carter, j 

’ AsMiMtant Burgeon, Bombay Army With (olio Atla« of Maps and | 

Plates, haJf.bound. Eoy Hvo JWAu. | 

QISNEY, Major R. D., Ute Adj lut WdU R.r. 

BamMt Madement ; a Tale of WilUhire Dedicated by penniselon to 
Lleat.<Oen. Sir Garnet Wole^y, G C.B. Cr 8vo. 6e. 

* GILLMORE, PARKER {UBKIVE) 

Bnoonnters witli Wild Beasts. With 10 fall.page UJustrations. Cr. 

8vo 7s. 6d 

Frslxis and Forest. A description of the Game of N<Mth Amerioa, 
with Pmrtonal Adventures m its Ponuit. With 37 Uluetratioae. Cr. 

8vo. 78. 6d 

Tlie ▲mpliilxUm's Voyaife. Dlustrated. Cr. Hvo. 7a dd. 
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W. H. Axlkn & Co, 


aOLDtn OaKKH, pro/ lUKODOHJS, Ths laie 

Thm Idtmnuej of. With a Memoir 2 roli. Demj 8 to. 21«. 

GRAHAM, ALEXANDRK.. 

CknoftloiTloal aad Oluronologio*! Tobloa, illuatxmtiTe of Indian Hii« 
lory. Demy 4to 5<f 
GRANT, JAMES. 

Pornl Xamptoa ; A Htory of the Sea. 2 role Cr 8vo. 2U 
GRANVILLE, J. MORTIMER, M.D 

Tho Oaro a&d Onro of tlio Zasano. 2 vcIn Demy 8 to. 96e. 

CnuuiCO as a Moatal MostoratiTO. Demy Hvo. is 

Vorroa aad Morvo Tronblos Fcap 8 to Is. 

Oommon Kind Troubloa. Fcap 8vo. Ik 

Mow to Btako tbo Boat of Zdfa. Fcap Bvo 1 m. 

Tontb t Its Care and Culture Post Hvo 28. 6d 

Tbo Soorot of a Oloar Boad. Fcap Bvo. Is. 

TboSoorotol^aOoodMomorj. Fcap 8vo is 

Sloop and Slooploaanoaa. Fcap 8ro. Is. I 

GREENE, F V , Lteut U.S. Army, and lately Military Attachd to the V. S Lega- j 
iiott at St Peleinlutru i 

Tbo Bnaalan Army and Ita OampaliTno in Tnrkoy in 1877> ! 

1878. Second Fdltion. Roy 8 to 32s I 

8kotoboo of Army Ziife in Bnaaia. Cr Hvo 9 m. I 

ORIESINGER, THEODOR 

Tho Joa^ta ; a Complete Histor> oi their Open and beoret Proceeding's 
from the Foundation of the Ordei to the Present Time Translated by 
A J Scott, M.D. Illustrated. Second Edition. One Volume, Demy 
8vo. lOs. (id 

M jatorloa of tbo Vatican, or Crimea of tbo Papacy. 2 vols , ixist 
8 to 218. , 

GRIFFIS, WILLIAM ELLIOT, late of the Jvipenal Umvereity of Tobo, Japan 

Coroa, tbo Hormit Vation. Roy 8 to. 18s 
GRIFFITH, RALPH T H 

Birtb of tbo War God. A Poem. By Kalidasa. Translated from the 
Sanskrit into English Verse Cr. 8 to Set. 

OroTo'a Syatom of Wodioal Book-koopiny. The Complete Set, 4to , 

£4 14e. 6d 
iUII^ES, C B. 

A Vindioation of Bngland'a Policy witb royard to tbo Opinm 

Trado. Cr. 8ro 28. 6d. 

HALL, E. HEPPLE, F.S S. 

Banda of Plonty fbr Ho al t b , Sport, and Profit. British North 
America A Book for all Traveller and Settlers. With Maps. Cr. 8 to. 60. 
HALL, The Rev. T. 6 ., M.A , Pro/ of Mathematice tn King'e College, London. 

Tb# Blomonta of Plano and Bpborioal Tri^nomotry . With an 
Appendix, containing the solution of the Problems in Nautical Astro* 
nomy. For the use of Schools. 12mo. 2s. 

JEUMILTON, LEONIDAS LB CKNCl, MA. 

X a bt ar and Zadnbar. The Epic of Babylon, or the Babylonian goddees 
of love, and the hero and warrior king. Illustrated. Demy 8to. 8s. 6d. 
HANCOCK, B. CAMPBELL. 

Oopioa for China Palntora. With Fourteen Chromo-Lithographs and 
other lUuatrations. Demy 8to. 10b. 
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Saadbook of Boftronoo to tho IfAps of XaAlo. Qiriof the Lat. oad 
Long of plftooR of not* Demf IBoio. $• 0d. 

*«* TKm trill U found a thituobU Oampanioii to Mrorra* Alton A Oo '«■ Mupf 
I of Indta. 

j HARCOURr, Moj. A. F P, Rouffal Oorpo, 

Xktwxi by tlM Drowlo. ^ voUi. in ono, Cr. Bvo 6*. 

Xordwioko'o aiomontory Books, paper ooTerti Chemistry, 0d. ; 
Meoh&uict, 2 imrts, 4d. , Hydroetetlos, Al. ; HydmnUoci, 2d, } Pn«u< 
matic8, 2d 

HARDW ICA K, HKRHERT JUSIUH, M.D , 

Keolth Besorts and Bpae { or, Climetio and Hygienic Troatment of 
Disease. Ft'S!) Btu. 2h Bd 

RARTISO, JAMES EDMUNi* 

Bkeiohes of Bird iUfe. With uumerons Illustration*. Demy 8 to 
IOb 6d. 

HAWKIS, Krr U R 

Mtudo and Morale. I'hirtoonth Edition. Cr, 8ro 7« 6d 

BCy Xneioal Life. With Portraits Cr. Hvo. ISs. 

HAWEIS, Mrt 

Ohanoer'e Beada : A Birthday Book. Diary, and Gouoordanoe of Chau* 
oer’s Proverb* or Booth*saws Cr Hvo , vellum. 5s ; paper boards, 
4s. Od 

Health Primera. l Premature Death. 2 Alcohol. 8 Exerolse and 
Training. 4 llie House 5 Personal Appearanoes. 6 Baths and 
Batliing 7 The Skin 8 'fhe Heart U The Nervous Bystem. lU 
Health in Hohouls Demy IBmu Is each 

HEAPill, I HUM AS 

The Xdkeneaa of Ohrlat. Huuig an Euf)uiry into tho vorisimilitude of 
tho rec^eived Likenuss of our Blessed Lord. Edited by Wyko Bayliss, 
F S A. lllaMtroitod with Twelve Portraits Coloured as Facsimiles, and 
Fitty EngravingM on Wood Haudsornoly bound in cloth gilt, atlas 
4tu., price A5 5 m 

HR AT LEY, GEORGE S , M H C.V S 

Sheep Farming. With Illustrations. Cr Bvo 7s Od 

HEINE, HEINRICH 

The Book of Bonsa. Translated from the Cerman by Htratheir. O 
Bro. 7s Od. 

HRLM8, LUVWJO 7ERNEK 

FtonoerinE in tha Par Baat, and Journeys Ui California in 1840, and 
to the White 8ea in 1878. With Illustrations from original Hkeiohes and 
Photographs, and Maps. Demy 8vo. 18s 

HENNRBRRT, LiouUnant-Colonol. 

Tha Bnglish in Bgypt ; England and the Mabdl—Arabl and the Suet 
Canal. Translated from the French (by permiielou) by Bernard Pauuoe' 
fote. 3 Maps. Cr. 8vo. 2i Od. 

HRN8MAN. HOWARD, Spsowl Corroopondont of tAs ** Pumssr (AllaliolKid), otid 
tAs “Doilii Nsips" {London), 

Tha Afghan War, 187BB0. Being a complete NarratlTe of the 
Capture of CaboJ, the Siege of Sherpur, the Battle of Ahmed Khel, the 
brilliant March to Gandahar, and the Defeat of Ayub Khan, with 
tiie Operations on the Helmond, and the Setkleineut with Abdur Bahman 
Khan. With Maps. Demy 8ro. 21a. 
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W. H. AlxiXn a Co- 


I 

SrSRBICK, SOPHIE BLISHBOE. I 

Tli« Wo&d«n Of Plaat Zdfli imdor tlio Mioroooopo. With | 
numerous lUustratioiui. BmaU 4to 6 b. 

UERSCHF.h, Sir JOHN F W , Hi , K.H.,Jte , Memhei of ll^e Institute of France, Ac. 1 

Popular Xiooturos on 8olontl4o Subjooto. Or Bto. 68. j 

UOLDES, EDWARD S., United States Naval Observatory. | 

Sir William Boraohol : Uis Life »ud Works Cr 8vo. 68 

XoUand. Translated from the Italian of Edmondo Amicis, by Caroline ' 
Tiltou. Cr Hvo. lOa 6d i 

HOLMES. T If. i: 

A Siatory of tlio XCu^jiyi and of the Disturbonoee which < 

acooniijumed it anrionff the Civil Poimlatlon. With Maps and Plans 
Demy Hvo 21 k 

BOOKER, Si. W J , F.R S , and J G. BAKER. F L S. 

Bynopaia Pilioum ; or, a Synopsis of aJI Known Ferns, including the 
Osniantlacoffii, hrhizowicesB, Marratiaceaa, nnd Oi.hiOKlossaceaa {chiefly 
derived from the Keu Herbarium), accouijHinied bj Fijufures roxireseniing 
the essential ChoractorM of each Genus Second Edition, brought np to 
the present time Coloureil Plates Demy 8vo kl Bs 

HossAiN, srrv m 

Our Dlftoultioa and Wauta In tho Path of the Proffroaa of 
India. Cr. 6vo. fle. 6d. 

BOWDEN, PETER, V S 

Horae Warranty: e Plain and Comprehensive Gmde to the vanooe 
Points to be noted, showing which are essential and which are unimpor* 
taut With Forms of Warranty. Fcap. Hvo Ss 6d 

BOUGH, Lieut enan (’Colonel W 

Praoodanta in Military Xobw. ItcmyHvu. 25b 
I HUGHES, Rev. T P. 

Hotaa on Muhsimmadaniam. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Foap Hvo. bs 

JL Dictionary of lalam. Being a Cyclopsadia of the Doctrines, Kites, 
Coreuionu's, tuid Customs, together with the Technical and Theolo< 
gical Terms, of the Muhaiumadau Religion WTth numerous Illustra* 
tiuus Royal Hvo. £2 is 

BUNT, Major S LEIGH, Madras Aniiy, and ALEX S KENNY, M B C.S E , 

I A.K.C , Siutoi DvinonsU atoi qf Anatomy at hiny's College, London. 

t On Duty under a tropical Bun. Being some I'raotical Suggestions 

; for the Maintenance of Health and Bodily Comfort, and the Treatment 

i of Simple Diseasee , with Remarks on Clothing and Equipment for the 

j Guidance of Travellers in Tropical Countries Second Edition. Cr 

j Hvo 48 

I Tropical Trials. A Handbook for Women in the Tropica. Cr.Hvo. 7b. 6d. 

I HUNTER, J , late Hon Sec of the British Bss-K'ecj>er»’ Associotom 
I ▲ M a nual of D— -H— plug. Containing Practical Information for 

I Rational and Profitable Methods of Bee Management Full Instructions 

on Btimolative Feeding, Ligunanizing and Queen-raising, with descrip- 
tions of the American Comb Foundation, Sectional Supers, and the best 
Hives and Apianan Appliances on all systems. With Hlustrations. 
Fourth Hdition. Cr. Hvo Ss. fid 

HVTTONJUmES 

TlkO TbuBS and XNMMXlts of India. A Popular Account of the Thugs 
and Daooits, the Hereditary Garotten and Gang Bobbers of India Post 
8to. Ss. 
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India Directory. TLe. For tho Gnulant*« of Uomtimtidoni of Stoameni 

end Siulmg Vessidit. Founded upon Work of tbo lat« OapteLa JamoM ' 
HorshnrK'h, FES | 

Pert I -The K»t»t Imlion, end Intorjiu'cnt Portu of Africa and South j 

America. Eovitied, EntcndtHl, aud llluntrutod with Chart* of Wiudii, j 

CurrentH, PaasoK^*. Vuriatioa. and Tide*. By Comoumder Alfred i 
Duudai) Tailor, F B (i H , SufJKiriuteudout of Slarino Survey* to the 
Government of ludin Stip roy Hvo £1 IH*. ^ 

Part II --'The ('hina Sea, with tb« Port* of Java. AuatraUa, and j 
Japan, and the Indian An htpelaifo Harbour*, a* wutl a* thoMe of New 
Zealand Ilhistnited with Chart* of the Wind*, Current*, Pa«Ma|r<**, An j 
Bv the wiine ( In prr pur alien ) | 

IN'fRAV. JOUV U ; 

The Haunted Homes and Family Traditions of Oreat Britain. 
First SiTic* (V Mvo , 7* lid 
Seeond S nc>4 Cr Hvo , 7* **1 

In the Company’s Bervloe. A Eeminiacence l>«nny hvo Ki* «d 
IJR}V/\, II < , d . Cl in, ( tVil H«f 9109, 

The Qarden of India; or. Clmpter* on Oudh History and AiTuir*. 

'<\o 

JACKSON, IJOVlS 1>'A , AMI C K , .4«f/oir of ** Hydraulic Afanual ami 

Sf/ifi iCc*,*' 

Canal and Culvert Tables. Wii h Kiplauutory Text and Exaroplo* New 
and ct>rnH,ded ishfi .n. with pp o! additional 'rable*. Uoy Hvo. 2Sn 
Pocket XfOgarlthms and Other Tatde* for Ordinary Calculation* of 
Quantity, Cost, Int«reHt, AnnnttioM, AHHumnee, aud Auyrular Functioim, 
obtaininir Ueault* correct in the Fourth Fij^ure Idmo. Cloth, 'An fld, . 
leather, Ah tid * 

JLcconted Four-Flgnre X«oirarithms, and other Tablet. For ptir* 
pofwjM Uith of Ordinary and of Trl^onoiui'trical Calculation, and for the 
(.’orre< tion of Altitude* and Lunar Olatance*. O hvo 9u 
Accented Flvs^Fignre IfOgnrithnui of Number* from 1 to W009, 
without Difference* Koy Hvo. Itk 

Units of Measurement for Hcicntihc and Prof««Kional Men Cr iUi 

2s 

JAMES. Mr* A 0 F ELIOT 

Tw<Oa.n Industries. Cr. Hvo. !>h 
JENKISSOW, Rev THOM I.S H , R A,, ('<innu of ifttrilzhunj 

Amazulu. 'I’hc Zulu People their Manner*, (^istom*, and History, 
with Letter* from Zululand di’««.nptive of the Pro*ent CriwU Or ! 
H\o •»* i 

JEURoll , RLASi'IIARH | 

At Home in Paris. Series I.. 2 loK, <’r. Hvo , 10*. Berie* II., 2 vol* , ‘ 

Cr rt'o , -Ih 
JEVON>, SHIRLEY Ji 

Private Lawrie and his Xcove. A Talc of Miliary Life Cr. Hvo 
10s 6d 

JEWITT, LLEWKLLTN, F S.A. 

Half • Hours smouA Bullish Antiquities. Contents Arms, 
Armour, Pottery, BnuiiMMi, Com*, Church Bell*, Qla**. Tape«try, Oma- 
znents, Flint Implements, Ac With 301 Illustrutions. Sovond Edition, 

Cr Hvo. ^ 

JOHNSON. R. LOCKE, L.R C.P , L,R C T , L S A , U 

Tood Chart. Giving the Name*, ChieaiilcatiOii, CompoMltion, Elementary 
Value, Ea»e» of DiB'estibd’ty, AdulWration*, Tests, Ac , of the Ali- 
mentary Snbetanee* in Generil Use In wmjqier, 4to , 2e. 6d ; or on 
roller, varnished, St 
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I 


! 


Jormil, Mrn A JiATSON 

Orprti9 1 Kl*torleill and 2>MOrlptlv«. Adapted from the German of 
Herr Pnin* von lioTier. With much additional matter. With 2 Maps 
Cr. Kvo. 10a. 6d 
KAri\ Sv J w 

Xictorjr of tlie War in AfglLaBlstan. New Kditlon 3 vola Cr. 

8vo iBl 

liivaa of Indian OAoors. TvoU Cr Hvo Oh each. 

Th* Bapoy War In India. A Hintorj of the Sepoy War in India, 
1H57 IWW Bv S»r .Tohn William Ka>e Demv 870 Vol, I . 18a. 
Vol TI . £1 Vol III . £1. 

(For (^)ntinuati,o)». hu Kistory of the Indian Mutiny, hy Colonel 
a. U MnllcHou, Vol I of which is coittcnijHirary with Vol III of 
Ka>e*a work ) 

KEATiM.K, Ar<« 

Sngllah Homes in India. 2 vole Post h\o U»m 
KEJiHKL, r K 

History of Torsriem. Prom theAcceanion of Mr Pitt to i>ower in 1783, 
to the Death t»f Dord B<*ncoiiHfield in 1881. Denny Hvo 

'Vhni iintk ft i(,'i the lilt Toi >1 theoni n»i<f the policy of nitccentnve 

1 ory (ItMfi nmenttt dm nu/ the hundwd itetiin »• hu h tnto'vmed bcticean the 
iiM of the younyer Vdi and the Death of Lotd He<u onufieUi 
KEENE, HENRY GEORGE, Cl E , DCS, M R A E , dc 

A Bketoh of the Kistory of Hindustan. From the First Muahm 
Conquest to the Pall of the Mughol Empire By H G Keene, C I.E., 
M R A 8 , Author of ** The Tnrka in India,** Ac Hvo. IHs 
The Fall of the Moghul Xmpire. From the Death of Aumnfirzob 
to the overmrow of the Mahmtta Power Second Edition With Map. 
Demv 8vo 10a 6d. 

Thut Work, AlU tip a blank hetioeon the endtny of Elphtnstone' » and th* 
commencement of Thornton' n Histerten 
Administration in India. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Peepnl Iteaves. Poems written m India Post 8vo 58. 
Flfty>8evsn. Some account of the Administration of Indian Districts 
dunufy the Revolt of the Benfral Army Demy 8vo Ss. 

The Turks in India. Historical Cliapters on the Administration of 
Hindoatan hy the Chugtai Tartar, Babar, and his Descendants. Demj 
8vo. 12s. 6d 
KEMPSOK, M , M.A. 

The Hepentanoe of Vnssooh. Translated from the original Hindu- 


stani tale, with an introduction by Sir Win Mnir, K.C.S.I. Cr. 8ro 3a. 6d, 
KENNY, ALEXANDER S , 3f R,C.S. Edtw., dc. 

The Tissues, and l^sir Struotnre. Fcap. 8vo. 6 b 
KENT, W SAVILLE, f\L.S., F Z,S,, F.R,M,S , formerly Auidant %n the Nat, 
Hitd Department of the BnftsH Museum. 

A Manual of %he Infosoria. Inclndmg a Description of the Flagel- 
late, Cillate, and Tentaouliferons Protozoa, British and Foreign, and an 
aoooant of the Organisation and Affinities of the Sponges. With name- 
rous lUastrations. Super-roy. 8vo £4 4s. 

KfNAHAN, a. H. 

A Kandy Book of Book Kamos. Fcap 8vo., cloth 4s. 

Knots, the Book of. niustratad by 172 Examples, showmg.the of 

ma^^ every Knot, Tie, and Splice. By ‘‘Tom BowUng.** Third 
Edition Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


KING, DAVID BENNETT, Frt^mmrr ta Letfayette CoOege, U,8.A, 
Tm Irish Question. 8to 98 
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l.AKRNE.e y VAN hKlDEK 

BraslUi and Java. on Coffe« Cultim^ in AmorloA, A«iA, and 

Afrifa, to HE th«* of th« Ooloni<w IVmy Bvo Map, T^taa, 

and DiOKTamfi 21s 

L iNK^PnOLK, STANLEY. J^nrmt d* VInMUat ds Prnar# 

Studlaa la a Moaqaa. TVmy kvo 12s 
LANKKSTFR. Mfr^ 

Talks alMut Baalth: A Ikmk for Boys and Olrls Boiinf au Explana- 
tion of nil thf* Pro<>eM4<*n by which Life is stistaintNl. IlUtstrated 
Small Nvo. 1m 

British Feras : Thtdr Classi float ion, Arranfir^smcnt of Stmo* 

tnroM, und Fniirtions, I»iro<'tions for Out-door and Indoor Ctiltivation, 
Ac lIluMtrtt^sl with (Vdonr«^«l FtirurcH of ail th« Sjwoins Now and 
Knlar«o»d EilltK'ii Ci h%o U (fcl 

Wild Flowers Worth Botlcs: A Si^iortion of soino of our Nntlre 
PlouU whii h nrv luoxt attmoiiv#* for their Beauty, Uses, or Assooiations. 
With 108 (Coloured Pitfures h\ J E Howerby. New Edition <?r Hvo As. 
LANKESTFR, K , ^f D . F R H. f> L S 

Onr Food. Illustmted New K<liiion. I’r 8vo 4 m 

Half-hours with the Miorosoops. With 2A4) Elust rations Seven- 
teeiith ThouHnud, «nlarife<l Pcap Mvo , plain, Js. (hi j oolonrod, 4 m. 

Fraotioal Physiology t A School Manual of Health Nwmero«» 
W<io<l(’utM Suth K<httoti K« ap Hvo 2» t»d 

Ths XTses of Aaimals in Relation to the In I istr^ .d Man lllusirhieil 
Ne'\ E’ltion Ct Mvo is 

Sanitary Znstruotloas : A .'k rles of Haudhilts ft>r Oeneral Distribu- 
tion 1 Mivimiremeut of Infante , 2 Scarlet Fever and the beat Means 
of I’jexoutjnvr it '5 Tvphoid i-r Drain Fever, and its Prevention, 4 
Small I*ox, and lU Iheveiition tdiolera and Diarrluea, and lt« Pre- 
vention, b MeaHles, and their i*r«ve»itioii Eanh. l«l )>er doxen H<| • 
is>r 4« , |>er ;i0« 
l.ATHAM, Ih n a 

Buaslan aad Turk, fr«>m a tteounvplueal, Ethnolo;;!*^!, and llisUirical 
Point of View Demy Hvo iHn 
LAV RIF. Col W F it 

Burma, the Forsmost Country: A Tlaisly ]>lso<mr8S To 

which la adde*l, How the Frenchman iionvht to win an Empire in the 
Ea«t With Notes on the probable effects of French srincesM in Ton<|uin 
on British mberestH lu Burma. Cr Hvo 2a 

Our BurmsM Wars aad Bslatloas with Banaa. With a Sum- 
mary of Events from 1H26 to 1879, Includint^ a Bketeh of Kimr Tboebau's 
Proves With I^ocal, Statistical, and Commercial Information With 
Plans and Map. Demy Hvo 16s. 

Asha Pyaa, tha Saparlor Ooaatry; or the jrreat attractions of 

Burma to British Enterprise and Commerce Cr Hvo. Ah 

XJLW AHl) FBOCBDXTBB, IMDIAB OIVZX., 

Wahommadaa X>aw of Zaharltaaoa, Be. A Manual of the Mahom- 
medau T^w of Inheritance and Contract , compristnip the Doctrine of 
Soouee and Sheea Schools, and based uiK>n the text of Sir H. W Mac- 
noifhteD's Principles and Prece-lents, toffether with the Decisions of the 
Pnvy Council and Hi^^rh Courts of the l^resldencies in India. For the 
nw o' Schools and Students By Standish fJrove Grady, Banrlstcr-at- 
Law, Reader of Hindoo, Mahomioedan, and Indian Law to tha Inns of 
Court Demy Hvo 14s 

Kadaya, or OiOda, a Oommantary can tha XuMiOaUii Bawa, 

translated by order of the Qovarnor-Genaral and Cooncil of Bangal. By 
Charles Hamilton Second Edition, with Preface and Index by StandUh 
GroTO Grady Demy Hvo. til lAs. 
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Law and Procedure, Tndlau Clril—cont 

Zmstitnt«s of Moan in BnirXiol^* The lustltutes of Hindu Taw or 
the Ordinanrf*« of Menn, accordltifif to Gloss of Collucca Compniinff 
the Indian Syeteiu of Duties, Beligious and Cird, verbally translated 
« from the Ontfinal, with a Preface by Sir William Jones, and collated 
with the Bansont Text by Graves Chamney Ham^hton, M A , F E.S , 
Professor of Hindu Literature m the East India Oolleffe New Edition, 
with Preface and Index by Rtandish O Grady, Bamster-at-lAW, and 
Header of Hindu, Mahomme<lan, and Indian Law to the Inns of Court, 
Demy 8vo 12 b 

Indian Ood« of Oivll Frooodnro. Beiuf? Act X of 1877. Demv Sto. Os. 

Indian Code of OlwU Prooodnro. In the form of Questions and 
Answers, with Explanatory and Dlustratire Notes By Angelo J Lewis. 
Bamsfer-at-Law Imp 12mo 128. <3d 

BUndn iMW. Defence of the Daya Bhagu Notice of the Case on 
ProMoono Coonmr Tajore's Will .Judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of the Pnvy Council Examination of such Judgment By John 
Cochrane. Barrlster-at-Law Roy 8vo SSOs 

btw and Onstoma of Xlndn Oastoa, within the Dekban Provinces 
Bubiect to the Presidency of Bombay, chiefly affecting Civil Snits By 
Arthur Steele Boy 8to £1 Is 

Moohnmnindan Ztaw of Xnhorltanoo, and Bights and Behitions 
affecting it (Sunm Doctnne) By Almano Kumse> Demy 8vo 128 

A Chart of Klndn Pamilj Znhorltanoo. By Almaru' Kumsey 
Second Edition, much enlarged Demy 8vo Os Od. 

nmzAV o&zMivAz.. 

Including the PnxuKlure in the High Courts, as well as that not in the 
Courts not established h\ Boval Chirter; with Forms of Charges and 
Notes on Evidence, illustrated by a large number of English Cases, and 
Cases deciited in the High Courts of India , and an Appendix of selected 
Acts pjwsod by the Legislative Council relating to Criminal matters. 
By M, H Starling, Esq , LL B . and F. B Constable, M A Third 
Edition, Mwlium 8vo £2 28 

Indian Oodo of Criminal Prooodnro. Being Act X of 1872, Passed 
by the Governor General of India in Council on the 25th of April 1872 
Demy 8vo Lis. 

TnAAMM Ponal Codo. In the form of Questions and Answers With 
Explanatory and Illustrative Notes By Angelo J Lewis, Barrister-at- 
Law Imp 12mo 7h 6d 

Indian Code of Criminal Prooodnro, Aot of 1882, Boy. Svo. 
cloth 68 

]czxj:tabt. 

Manual of Military Ibaw. For all ranks of the Army, Mibtia, and 
Volunteer Services By Colonel J K. Pipon, Assistant Adjutant-General 
at Head-quarters, and J F Collier, Esq , of the Inner Temple, Bomster- 
at-Law. Third and Bevised Edition. Pocket sxxe. Ss. 

Prooodmta in Military Aaw; including the Practice of Courts- 
Hartial ; the kCode of Condncting Trials ; the Duties of O&cers at 
Military Courts of Inquests, Courts of Inquiry, Courts of Bequests, 
Ac. Ak: By Lieut -Col W Hough, late Deputy Jadgo-Advocate.General, 
BaO*l Army, and Author of aeveral Works on Courts-Martial. One 
thicA Demy Svo. vol. 858. 

Vha Praotioo of Ckmrta-Martial. By Hon^ and Long. Thick 

Demy Svo. London, 1825. 26e. 
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Watkru>o ri.ACE, Pau. Mall. 


LhL, Ihr hcv y . I> L 

Th« Clmxoh VLtxamt Q/amn, SUs»1»«th« Jkii UliiioriciU 

1! \oljt Cr lilK 

SAglnalil Barsatyn*; fi. without LlmiL A I'ale of tb« 

Tiuioa Vf itb rurinut oi tiiu Author. Booouii tkiitiou. Cr« Bvo, Aa 
TIm Words from tlis Cross t Boven Sormotui for Lout. rsMtou^Tido. 

aud Holy Week Third t^tiUoii mviiwMl Fcup Hvo Iht *kl. 

Order Out of ORsos. Twi> Senutuui Fi'sp Hvo Ba. tkl 
IKES, Loi B It hi 4 W A 4S.s4r. I.Lh 

The Drain of Sllwer to the Bast. Fo«i Bvo Hm 
Lt: MLHSVfitKU, M<ij i , H y , Hruhtf* <nth lh» Oolumn 

Xandahar in 1879 i'r h««> Hm. 

Lh'nntitup(,i:, \upyh u,(' i y , m a 

BUxh Sdnoatlon in India. A idea (or the BWito Bvo .Ae. 

LKHI.V, H , />!•;> return Ihll 'l\actn. 

Wild Baoes of the Bouth^JSsstem Trontler of India, luoludins 
uii At count or the Lowhai 1 ouutri Tout H»o hhi rki 
Indian Frontier DifS. A Flj on the Wheel, or Xow X helped to 
Iforern India. Mh|> ami IlhiKtiutionH iH-no h\.» ihh. 

UAECOi ni, ('iPVS 'l C A ItR OOlPPES,aud FHEDyUK! PJ Siuyjr, V X.A H., 
Ac 

The Primitive and Universal Xaws of the Formation and 
Development of ZtangtUHfe; a lutiomil and Induct tre B^ntem 
founded on the Natural ikuiut of Oiioniatoiui. lAimjr Hvo. J:hi tkl 
LLor/*, Mrtt S ILK 

Bhadosrs of the Fast. He< oud Killtion Cr Hto ((m. 

Bonesty Seeds and How they €Frew ; or. Tony WiKMloti'a Finn Hank. 

IlluHtn»te<l < r hv(». Jh «m1 
LOCKU nnit, HPH AHIp, W ^ C 

Batpral History, 8i>ort and Travel. With numerouw Illuiitratiouii. 

Cr «vt. ft# 

Ijpvyi.i., 7/e ittc r.tw-Adm Hif .ST.4iVH</I^E. H N , k U 

Personal Varrative of Bvents from 1799 to 1818. With An«c- 
dtvtCH Heeond l>>litto» Fo»t|> Hro in 
LOW. niAULhS R iiuiKtsy 

Kador-Oeneral Sir Frederleli 8. Bobsrts, Bart., V.C.. O.C.B., 
C.I.B., B.A. : a Memoir With Portrait Dtmiy Hvo IHa 
FoUook, Field-Marshal Sir Seorge, The Xdfe and Correspon- 
dence of. With Portrait JiernyHiro IHm 
LUPTP^, JAMkt^ I U VINE, F.R V.V S. 

The Horse, as he Was, as hs Is, and as he Ought to Be. Iliu*. 
trat^-d Cr Hvo in ikl 

MACDOSAIJ). 7 /it? late in SC AS CFO. FOKHES, LI 1)., C E, JF, V Jt G 8. 

Orouse Disease; its Csuses and Bemediss. IlluMtrated Third 
Edition l>enay Hvo l<)« i>d 
MACGREGOR^ Od C M , C 8.1 , € l.E.^ JUng Or/w 

Harrativs of a Joumsy through ths Provinoe of Xhorassan 
and on the H.W. Frontier of Afg h a n is t a n in 1875. With 
Aliip and Numortius IlluatmUouj* 2 voU. Hvo JOa. 

Wanderings in Baloohisiau. With litiuftrationa and Map. Demy 
Hvo iHa. 

UACKAY, CHARLES, LL.D. 

; and. what c*-*"* of it. A Tale of oar Tune* 8 vola. Cr. 8vo. 
31a. ed. 
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UAOKSNZJE, Capi (' F (K/ Mummnf) i 

9h» Boauu&tlo ^nd of Xlad. Or. hto 6«. I 

! 

MACKENZIE, - 

Sdneotion*! SorlM ; Commercial, Arithmetical and Mntcellaimous 
Tablkh, paper cover*, 2d , Arithmetic, 6d. , Murray'* Grammar, 4d., 
pai>er cover*, 2d. , Phrenology, i>ai>er cover*, 2d , Shorthand, 4<1 , 
Spelling, 2 |)art*, ija]>er covers, 4d 

MALABAR}, BEURAMJl, M. i 

Qli^orat and tlio Onjoratis. Picture* of Men and Manners taken from 
Life Cr 8vo Oh 

MALLKSON, Col (i li , C H I 

Final Fronoh Btrngirlo* in India and on the Indian Seas. In- 
cluding an Account ot the Capture of the Isle* of France and Bourbon, 
and Sketches of the most eminent Foreign Adventurer* in India uj) to 
the Period of that Capture With an Appendix containing an Account j 

of the Expedition from India to Egypt in 1801. New Edition. Cr j 

8vo 6s. ! 

XiatOTF of tho Indian Mutiny, 1857’ 1858, commencing from the 
close of the Second Volume of Sir John Kaye's History of the Sepoy 
War. Vol. 1. With Map. Demy Hvo 20s.~Vol II With 4 plans 
Dexny 8to, 20* —Vol III With plan*. Demy Hvo. 20* 

Xiatory of A^hanistan, from the Earliest Period to the Outbreak of 
the War of 1878. Second Edition. With Map. Demy 8vo 188 

Tho Dooiolwo Battlos of India, from 1746-1846. Second Edition. j 
With a Portrait of the Author, a Map, and Four Flan*. Demy 8vo 
ISs. 

Xorat : Tho Oardon and Granary of Contral Aala. With Map | 
and Index Demy 8vo. 8s. 

Fonndora of tho Indian Empire. Clive, Warren Hastings, and Wel- 
lesley Vol. I —LORD CLIVE With Portraits and 4 Plans. Demy 
8vo 208 

Oaptain Mnaaflr’a Bambloa in Alpine Xatnda. ninstrated by O 
Strangman Handcock Cr 4to lOs 6d. 

Battlo-flolda of Qormany. With Haps and Plan. Demy 8vo. 168. 

Ambuahoa and ■nrprisoo : Being a Description of some of the most 
famous Initauces of the Leading into Ambush and the Surpnae of 
Armies, from the Time of Hannibal to the Period of the Indian Mutiny. 
With a Portrait of General Lord Mark Kerr, K C B. Demy 8vo. 188« 

MALLOCK, W. H 

A Chart showing the Proportion borne by the Rental of the Landlords 
to the Gross Income of the People. Cr. Is. 

MANONALL, Mrs. 

H:iatorioal and Miaoallanaona Qnaationa (generally known aa 
** MangnalPs Questions **) New and Improved Edition. 18mo. Is. 

MANNING, Mrs, 

Anelant and Madlwal India. Being the History, Religion, Laws, 
Caste, Manneni and Cnstoxns, Language, Literature, Poetry, Philoso- 
phy, Aatronomy, Algebra, Medicine, Architectnre, Manufaotnrss, Com- 
meroe, Ac. of the Hindus, taken from their Writings With XUastra- 
tions. 2 Tols Demy 8to SOs. 
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KASriN, CHARLES. 

Thm asr^-WltaMMs* Aooouat of tho DlMotrons BwmImi CBm* 
pmign airoiAOt tho Akhol Tokko Tnrooauu&a: De»oribintr tbe 
Mttrch acro«8 the BitrutiXK rHMert, the Stoniiiug'‘of Dout^t Tepe, ftud 
the Di»antrou« Retreat to the Ctuipiau. With uuiueroiui Map« and Plunn 
Denn bvo. 18«. 

Tke Btuisimns at SCorv and Horat, aua their Power of invediujf 
India With 2t inimttutiouii and 3 MaiNi. Demy Hvo 2iti 

Morv. the Queen of the World ; and the SoouriT* of the Man- 
etealinir Turcomans. With Portraiu and Mafw. Deruy Hvo. Ithi. 

Colonel GrodekolTs Side fkom Samaroaad to Kerat, through 
Balkbuiid the I'/oek Staten ol Af^chuu TurkeHlan. With hi» own March* 
luute tr«.»m the OxuH U* Herat lATith Portniit Cr Hvo. 8a 

The Beiflon of the Sternal Tire. An Account of a Journey to the 
Casiuan Ke^uni m IH83 Maps and IlluatratiouH. Demy Bvo. fl« 
MATKER, I he R^v S i MUI. /., oj tUe J^otvion Mi*». SiMj 

Vative Xilfe in Traranoore. With Numeroua llluMtrationa and Map. 
Doiuy Hvo 1 ''h 
UATS^J^. RELLIL 

Hilda Oesmond, or Hiohes and Poverty. Cr Hvu IOm tkL 

MAYHEH , ELiHARlt. H R t V S 

Illustrated Horse Doctor. Hettn; uu Accumte and Dotailini Account, 
accoiui«tiue<l I') luori* tlmu pt* i'n'tt*rial KepreKotitatioUH, rhaiaetonatic 
of the van<»us lJiHeu«e« to whn h the Kquine liaoo ore Mubjecied, 
to}<-cther with the lutewt M^nie of Treatineut, and nil the requiaite Pro- 
BcnptiouH wi itteu lu Plain kiUKliah. New' aiul t'heajHjr Edition Half* 
bound Demy Hvo 10« tkl 

Illustrated Horse Mauagement. ContaiuiuK deMoriptivo remark* 
upon Anatomy, Mednnuc, Hhoetii)(, T»«<jth, Food, Vice*, Htable* , 
likewitie a plain account of the aituaiion, nature, and value of the vartou* 
point* , together with conmiente on grooma, dealcre, breedent, broukoTW, 
and trainerii , KtubelliMhed with more than engruvingM trom Original 
deeign* ma4^ic ex prcMttly for thle work A new Edition, reriaud and Im- 
proved by J. I Luptou, M ICC V 8. Now and Chcajair Edition. Half- 
bound Demj Hvo 7* dd 
JLirHElf', HENRI' 

Gerxuan Life and Manners. A* aeon m Haxou^. With an accooxit 
of Town Life— Village Life -Faahlouable Life -Married Life— School 
and University Life, Ac. lUuatrated with Bouga and Picture# of the 
Student Cuatoma at the Univeraity of Jena. With numeroua Uluatra- 
tiona 2 vola Dem> Hvo IHa. A Popular Edition of the above. With 
lUoatrationa. Cr. Hvo 7a 
MATO, Earl of. 

Be Helms Afrioanls. The Ciaima of Portugal to the Congo and 
Adjacent Littoral With Remarka on the French Auueaatioa. With 
Map Demy Hvo Ja. 6d 
McCarthy, t. a. 

▲n Basy System of Oalisthenios and BrilUng, including Light 
Dumb-Bell and Indian Club Eaerciaea Fcap. Hvo is. (Id. 

McCOSH, JOHN, M D 

Advioe to OSLoers in India. Post Hvo. Ha 
MRNZIES, SUTHERLAND. 

<Tvx}tMj Old and Hew: BUatorical, Oeographicah aad StatistioeL 
With Map and numerous Uluatrationa Third Edition. Demy 8ro. 21s* 
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MICHOI), C. J 

€k>od Oonditloti : A Gnide to Athletio Training for Amateurs and Pro- 
fessionals Braall 8vo Is 

KEiorosoope, Sow to CHiooso a. B; a Demonstrator. With SO Dlnstra- 

tions Demy Svo. Is. 

KZLZTABY WOBSB. 

A Treatise on Scales. By Major F Hart-Dyke.* 2b 

Bed Book for Bei^ants. By William Bright, Colour-Sergeant, 19th 
Middlesex R V Pcap 8vo. Is. 

Volunteer Artillery Drill-Book. By Captain W Brooke Hoggan, 
R A , Adjutant 1st Shropshire and Staffordshire V A. Square 16mo 28. 

Principles of Gunnery. By John T. Hyde, M A., late Professor of 
Fortiliciition and Artillery, Royal Indian Military College, Addisoombe 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged With many Plates and Cuts, and 
Photograph of Aimstrong Gun. Roy 8vo. 14s. 

Treatise on Fortification and Artillery. By Major Hector 
Straith Revised and re-orrauged hy Thomas Cook, R N., by John T 
Hyde, M.A. Seventh Edition, lllustmted and 400 Plans, Cuts, Ac. 
Roy 8v6 £2 28 

Blementary Principles of Portifioation. A Text-Book for Mili- 
tary Examinations By J. T. Hyde, M A. With numerous Plans and 
Ilhistrations Roy 8vo IOh. 6d. 

Military Surveyinfif and Pleld BketoMng-. The Vai-ious Methods 
of Coutourmg, Levelling, Sketching without Instruments, Scale of 
Shade, Examples in Military Dinwing, Ac. Ac. Ac As at present taught 
lu the Military Colleges By Major W. H Richards, 56th Regiment, 
Chief Garrison Instructor m India, Late Instiuctor m Military Survey- 
ing, Royal Mihtai'y College, Sandhurst. Second Edition, Revised and 
Corrected Roy 128. 

Cslehrated Vaval and Military Trials. By Peter Burke. Post 

8vo. 10b. (>d 

Military Skstolies. By Sir Lascelles Wraxall Post 8vo. 6s. 

Military Z«ifs of the Duke of Wellington. By Jackson and Scott 
2 vols Maps, Plans, Ao Demy 8vo 12s 

Bingle Stick Bnercisc of the Aldershot Gymnasium. Paper 

cover Pcap 8vo. 6d. 

An Bssay on the Principles and Ckinstmction of Military 
Bridges. By Sir Howard Douglas. Demy 8vo. 158. 

Kand-hook Dictionary for the Militia and Volunteer Ser- 
vices, containing a variety of nseful information, Alphabetically 
arranged Pocket sue, Ss 6d. ; by jiost, Ss. 8d 
Ziecturss on Taotlos fCr Officers of the Army, Militia, and 
Volunteers. By Major P. H Dyke, Garrison Instructor, B.D. Foap. 
4to. 38 6d 

Precedents in Military Xiaw. By Lieut.-CoL W. Hough. Demy 8to. 
258. 

The Praotloe ef Oonrts-Martial. By Hough and liong. Demy 8to. 
26 b. 
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I Military Works—oont. 

* SeMrve Foro« ; Guide to Examinations, for the use of Captains and 

j Subalt^TiiR of Infantry, Mditm, and Rifle Vohinteers, and for f^Sennsuits 

1 of Voltinteers. By Capt. G H Greaves. Second Edition. Demy 8 to, 

I ^ 

Tlie Military Sncyclopsedla ; reforrinK ©xoh»*lvely to the Military 
I Sciences, Memoirs of Uistini^uiKhed Soldiers, and the Narratives of 

I ReuiuiLalilc Battles Bv J H Stocquelcr I>em> Hvo 12s 

' Cavalry Mexnonnta. By Capt Nolan. ^ ith Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 

lOs txi. 

MesitTH W. 11 ALLEN and CO. are Agents /or the Sale qf Gossrnmmt 
Isurol and JWddun/ i’lttiitccdtons. 

MILL, JAMES 

Hiatory of Britiali India, With Notes and Continuation by 11 H. 
Wilson 1> vols Cr 8\o JOs 

Mlsterton, oi, Thion^^h Shadow to Sunlight By Unus. Cr, Hvo 
MITCHINSOS, ALIA i\J)EI{ HIILIAM 

The IBxpiring’ Continent ; A Narrative of Tra\td in S<mega.mbia, 
with Ohservationb on Native Chaiocti r, rrescnt Comhtion and Future 
ProBiHJcts of Afnoa and Colonisation. With ih full i>avfo tllustrations 
and Map Hvo iss 

MITFOIID, LDH'AKI) L ^ 

A Land March from Snflfland to Ceylon Forty Tears Ago. 

With Maj) and numerous Illustrations 2 vols. Demy Hvo 24s 
j MITFOUD, Major U C W , Ut/i Htngnl Unevts 

I To Caubnl with the Cavalry Brigade. A Narrative of Personal 

E\i>eneuces with the Force igider General Sir F. S UolHjrte, Q,C B. 
j W'lth Map and Illuhtratious from Sketches by the Author Seooml 

j Edition Deujybvo 9 h 

Modem Parallels to the Ancient Bvldenees of OArlstlatilty. 

j Being an attempt to Illustrute the Yorce of those Evidences by the 

* Light of Parallels supplied by Modem Affairs Demy Hvo lOs fld. 

I MULLER, MAX 

Big-Veda«Sanhita. 'Hic iSacr«*<l Hymns of the Bnihinlns; together 
with the Commentary of Sayanaeharya Pnblisheil under the Patronage 
of the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India In Council. 
Demy 4to 0 vols £2 lOs, jHjr volume 
national Bevlew. Vols 1 to V Royal 8vo. 17s ea^h 
NAVE, JOHANN. 

The Collector's Handy-Book of Algti, Diatoms, Desmlds, 
Fungi, Lichens, Mosses, Ac. TmnslaU^ and Edited hy the Her. 
W W. Spicer, M. A. Illustrated with 114 Woodcut*. Fcap, 8vo. 2s. Sd. 
NFVILLE, RALPH 

The Squire's Heir. 2 vols Cr Hvo. 21*. 

NEWMAN, The LaU EDWARD, F Z K 

British Butterflies and Maths. With over 800 Blustnitions. 

Snper-roy. 8vo , cloth gilt 2Ss. 

The above Work inuiy also be had ut Tioo Volumes, sold separeUely. VoL I , 
BuUerJUee, 7*. 6d. ; Vol. II„ Moths, 20e. 

NEWMAN, The Bov JOHN HENHT (novo Oardtnal) 

MisoeUsales from the OsEflarfl Sermons of John Mmaxy Vsw- 

msn, D.D. Cr 8vo, 6s. 
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mCHOLSON, Capt. H. WHALLEY 

From Sword to Sluuro ; or, a Fortune in Fire Years at Hainan With 
Map and Photographs. Cr 8vo 12 b. 6d 

Mirgla uid Bismilloli. Niaois; a Tale of the Indian Mutiny, from the 
Diary of a Blave Oirl and Bisxillah , or. Happy Days in Cashmere. 
By Hall* Allard. Post 8ro. lOs. 6d. 

N0EMI8-NEWMAN, CHARLES L , Sptctal Correspondent of the London “ Stan- 
dard.’* 

Xn XianlAAd with tho Britlsli, tlironslumt tho War of 1879. 

With Plana and Pour Portraits Demy 8vo. 16s. 

With tlio Boors in tho Transvaal and Orange Froo Btato in 
1880-81. With Maps. Demy 8vo 14s 
Botos on OoUoctinf and Frosorvinir Batnral History Objocts. 

Edited by J E Taylor, F.L.S , F G 8., Editor of “Science Gossip’ 
With numerous Illustrations Cr. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

B’otos on tho Horth-Westom Provinoos of India. By a District 
Ofiicer. Second Edition. Post 8vo Ss 

(YHONOQHUE, Mrs. POWER. 

XAdios on Borsobaok. Learning, Pork Hiding, and Hunting. With 
Notes upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes With Portrait. 
Second Edition Cr. 8vo Ss. 

*0LDV1EJJ), The Late HEVRY AKMtiTKOJsG, MV ,HM Induin Amiy 

Bkotohos ftom B’ipal, Historical and Descriptive , with Anecdotes of 
the Court Life and Wild Sports of the Country in the time of Maharaja 
Jung Bahadur, G C.B , to which is added an Essay on Nijialese Bud- 
dhism, and Illustrations of Religious Monuments, Architecture, and 
Scenery, from the Author’s own Drawings 2 vols Demy 8vo SOs. 

OUVER, Capt S P. 

On and Off Duty. Being Leaves from an Oilicer's Note Book, in 
Turaiiia, Lemuna. and Columbiu With 38 Illubtmtions Cr 4to. 146. 
On Board a Union Steamer. A compilation, to which is added “A 
Sketch Abroad," by Miss Dovetou With Frontispiece Demy 8vo. 8 b. 
OSBORNE, Mm mLLOUGHBY 

A. Pil(jfrima|fe to Mecca. the Nawab Sikaudor Begum of Bhopal. 
Translated from the original Urdu bv Mrs. 'Willoughby Osborne. Fol- 
lowed by a Sketch of the History of Bhojial by Colonel Willoughby 
Osborne, C B. With Photographs. Dedicateil, b\ i^crmission, to Her 
Majesty Queen 'Victoria. PostSvo £1 Is. 

OSWALD, FELIX S 

Sooloifical Sketches : a Contribution to the Out-door Study of Natural 
History. With 36 Illustrations b^ Hermann Faber. Cr. 8vo 7b. 6d. 
OXENHAM, Rev. HENRY NUTCOMBE, M A. 

Catholic Bschatology and Univeraalism. An Essay on the Doc- 
trine of Future Retribution. Second Edition, revised and enlarged 
Cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Catholic X>ootrina of the Atonement. An Historical Inquiry into 
its Development in the Church, with an Introduction on the Principle 
of Theological Development. Third Edition and enlarged. 8vo 146. 
The First Air* of CSiristianity and the Ohturch. By John Igna- 
tius Ddllinger, D.D., Professor of Eoclesmstioal History in the Uni- 
versity of Munich, Ac. Ac Translated from the German by H. K. 
Oxenham, M A. Third Edition. 2 vols., Or Svo IBs. 
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02ANAM, A F 

HCistory of CivlliMtloii la tlio nitli Oontnxy. Tranolatod from 

the Freiicb the Hon A C (ilyn. 2 voIb., Po«t 8 to. Shi. 

PANTON, J. E. 

Country Sketohos In Blnok and WhiU, Cr 8to, 6t. 

PAYNE, JOHN. 

XrfkUtroo. A Poem Now Edition. Pa|>er cover Fc»p, 8 to 2a 6d, 
Intaiflloa. N ew* Edition. Fcap. 8to 3b. Od. 

Songu of Xilfo and Doath. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5 b. 

Masque of Bliadows. New Edition. Or. Bvo. 5« 

Bow Pooms. New Edition Cr. 8vo. 7a 6d. 

PEBODY, CUARLKti 

Aut^rs at Work. Pronoia Jeffr«y-~Bir Walter Buott— Robert Bunia 
— Charlea Lumb K. B Shernimi “-Sydney Smith — Macaulay— Byron- j 

Wordsworth -Tom Moore— Sir Jamee Mnokintoah Poet Hro lOa. (kl. j 

PEJLE, Rev. H U , M A j 

Tay. A Novel Or Hio. 10s tkl. 

PELLY Colend Sir LEWIS, K C B , K C S f , Jtc 

The Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain. Collocte<l from Oral 
Tradition by Colonel Sir Lewm Felly, K C B , K C.H I Revised, with 
Explanatory Notes, by Arthur N Wollaston, U.M. Indian (Home) Ser- 
vice, Translator of Anwar-i-Suhaili, Ac. 2 vols , Roy Bvo 32a. 

Pen and Ink Sketches of Military Subjects. By " Ignotus." Re- 
printed, b> iHTimssiou, from the “ Saturday Uoviow * Cr. Bvo 5e. 

Personal Piety : a Help to C'hrlHtianN to walk worthy of their Callluf. 
24mo. Is (Id 

PHILLIPS, Mih ALFREIJ 

Man Proposes. A Novel. A vols , Cr. Bvo. 3U. 6d. 

PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M li A.S 

Analytical Index to bir John K aye's History of the Sepoy War, and 
Colonel Q B Mulleson's History of the Indian Mutiny. (Combined In 
one volume ) Demy Bvo. lOs 6d. 

PINKERTON, THOMAS A I 

* Agnes Moran: A Story of Innocence end £x])erience. 3 vois , Cr. Bvo. ; 

31a M. j 

PJTTENOER, Rev W. ; 

I Capturing a IfOComotiTe. A History of Secret Service in the late 

[ American War With 13 Illuatratiuiui. Cr Bvo 6a. ^ 

I Pintarch, Our Toung Polks*. Edited by Koealie Kaufmaun. Wl th 
Maps and Illustrations Small Uo. 10a 6d 

I POPE, Rev 0. U , I) IJ., Fdlovn of Madras Vniveretty. I 

Text-Book of Indian History ; with Oeograpfaical Notes, Genealo- 
gical Tabled, Examination Qneationa, and Chronoiog’ical, Bio^rmphical, 
Geographical, and General Indexea. For the uae of Schoola, CoUegee, ! 
and Private Students Third Edition, thoroughly revised Feap. 4io. ! 

12a. 1 

PRICHARD, I. I. I 

The Ohronloles of Budg'epore, So.; or, Sketchea of Life in Upper | 

India. 2 vols., Fcap. Bvo. 12s i 
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PBINSEP, H. T 

Xistorioal &etiilts. Doducible frow lieoent Discovenes m Afghan- 
istan Demy 8vo 15s 

Tibet, Tartary, and Mongrolla. Second Edition Post Svo. Ss 
Political and Military Transactions in India. 2 vols., Demy 8yo. 
18 h 

Private Theatricals. Being a Pnu*tical Umde to the Home Stage, both 
Befoie and Behind the Curtain By an Old Stager. IHustrated with 
Suggestions for Scenes after designs by Shirley Hodson Cr. 8vo Ss. 6d 
PEOCTOB, RICUARJ} A , PA ,FR A S 

Kalf-Hours with the Stars. 1)emv4t<. 8s 6<i. 

Half-Konrs with the Telescope TUnstratod Fcap 8vo. 28. 6d. 

PROCTER, WILLIAM, Stud ihoom. 

The Management and Treatment of the Horee in the Stable, 

Field, and on the Road. New and revised edition Ci Rvo 68 

RALFE, CHARLES H , M A , M 1). Cantah , F It C P Lend. , late Teacher oj 
PhrjHUiloqital Chcmifftrn, St (houfc'e Hoepttal, i'c. 

Demonstrations in Physiological and Pathological Chemistry. 

Arranged to meet the requirements for the Practical Examination m 
these subjects at the Royal College of Physicians and College of Sur- 
geons. Fcap 8vo. 58 
RAMANH, Fraulein L 

Prans Xdsit, Artist and Man. Translated from the German by Miss 
K Cowdary 2 vols., Cr 8vo 218. 

RANSOM K, A U. 

StucLday Thoughts for the Little Ones. 24mo is Od 
Msform and Progress in India. A few thoughts on administrative and 
other (iiiestions connected with the country and people. By an 
Optimist C'r 8vo 5 k. 

BICE, WILLIAM, Maior-Oeiierol (Retired) ftidiatt Army 

Indian Oame; ftom Quail to Tiger. With 12 Coloured Plates. 
Imp 8vo 218. 

BTDXAT, MARIAN S. 

A Pooket GKilde to British Perns. Fcap 8vo 28. 6d. 

RIMMER, R , F.L S 

The Land and Fresh Water Shells of the British Isles, nius- 
trated with Photogruphs and 3 Litnographs, containing figures of all 
I the principal Species. Cr. 8vo lOs 6d 

! ROWE, RICHARD 

I Picked up in the Streets : or. Struggles for Life among the l.rondon 

Poor Illustrated. Cr 8vo 6s 

! SACHAP, l>r. C EDWARP, Pro/eseor Royal Univcrmty of Berlm 
* The CHironology of Ancient BTations. An English Version of the 

Arabic Text of the Athar-ut-B&kiya of AlbixCini, or “Vestiges of the 
Past ’* Collected and redneed to wnting by the Author in juu 300-1, 
A.D. 1000. Translated and Edited, with Notes and Index. Boy. Svj^ 428. 
8ANBJBBSON, G P., Qfker »n Charge of the GoventmoHt Elephant Keddahs of 
Myeore 

Thirteen Tears among the Wild Beasts of India ; their Haunts 
and Habits, from Personal Observation. With an account of the Modes 
of Cai taring and Taming Wild Elephants With 21 fuU-pege Hlnstia- 
Uons and 3 Maps. Second Edition Fcap 4to £1 5a. 
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SCHAIBLK, CHABLES H , M.t> , Ph 

Plrst Kelp In Aocldenta : Beiujif a Htirgictil (luidfi in or 

before the arrival of metiu’al aHstatAuee Fully niuairattHl 1«* 

SCHLEWJSN, J M., M /> 

Tbe Principles of SolenUflo Botany. TrauaUted by Dr. Laakoater 

NumerouH Woo<lcut8 and Six Stwl Plate**. Douiy 8vo. lOs, 6d 
SCUDAMiWh:, FRANK IVES, r It 

Prance In the Bast. A roiitributi*>n in warda the rHinni deration of the 

Eastern Quostnui Cr. Hvo. 6 h 
SBCCOMRE, hf'ut T. S, 

Comic Sketches from SngUsh Klstory. For ('hildren of variima 
Af^en With Doscnjitive Klixiuon With 12 full-paKo lllustratlona and 
nameroiis W»X)dcut«i Ohloiiff 4to <Im 
SEWELL, ROBERT, Midrat, Cml St nrr 

Analytical History of India. From the t^rliewt timoa ti> the A1 k> 11- 
tion of thf EuKf Tndui <'oini*anv in 1M.\S Pont S\o Hh 
Shadow of a Life (The). A tlirPM Story H> Hi*ryl Hoivo t vole Cr 

Hvo 31 h tid 
SUERER, J W .(' S 1 

The Conjuror’s Daufifhter. A Tula With IlluHtrationa by Alf T 
Elwes and J. J«'llioo<‘ ('r Myo tin 

Who is ICary? A Cabinot Novel, in on« volunio O Hyo 10m O*! 

At Home and in India. A Volume of MiaeellanieH. With Froutia- 
piece (jr Hvo ^ih 
SHERIFF, DANIEL 

An Improved Principle of Sing^le Bntry Book-keeplnif. Boy. 

hvo Jh 

The Whole Science of Bonble Bntry Book>keeplny. 'nurd 

Edition Hvo. 4«. 

Signor Monaldinl's Kleoe. A Norel of Italian Life By th« Author of 
*'Ttie Jewel in the Lotiw " tV Hvo 6#*. 

SIWFSON, HENRY IRilLL, M A . late Riud^r of Adel 

Arohseologla Adelensis ; or, a fliatorji' of the PariNh of Ad«d, In the 
Went RidiuK Yorkshire Being' an attempt hi delineate itn Pa«t and 
Present AaM<jouitiomi, An Inooloyrifal, Tojiof^phical, and Seniiturul 
With numerouM etehintfH by W Lloyd FerguHoa Hoy Hvo 21e, 
Bkobeleff, Personal Bemlniscenoes of Oeneral. By Nemirovitoh- 
Dantchenko TranHlahnl by E. A Bray ley Hod^etta With 8 Portrait# 
Demy Hvo. 10» fid. 

SMALL, lUv, G , Interpreter to the Stranger*’ Horne for Anottc* 

A ZHotionary of Vaval Terms, Bnylish and Klndnstanl. For 

the use of Nauticx*! Men trading^ to India. Ac. f'r Hvo fid. 

SMITH, J ,AL 8. 

Perns: British smd Foreign.. Fourth Edition, revised and greatly 
enlarged, with New Figure#, Ac Cr hvo 7# fid 
SMITH, MORTUINGTON, P.L.H. ' 

Mnshrooms and Toadstools t ILiw to Distmguieh easily the Diner- 
euce between Edible and Poisonous Fungi Two large Hheots, containing 
Figures of at Edible and 'U Poiismous Bpecies, drawn the natural size, 
and Coloured from Living Hiieciniens. With descriptive letterpress, fis. ; 
on canvas, in cloth cane for i»ocket, lOt fid. , <m canvas, cm mtlers and 
varaishi^, lOs tkl. The letterpress may be hod separately, with key- 
plates of figures, U 
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80LTM08, B. (B, E. Falkonherg, C E ) 

l>#Mrt TAfim . B«oolleotionfl of an Expedition in the Soadiin. Demj 
8to. 15fli. 

' Soldiers' Stories and Sailors* Tarns : A Book of Mess-Table Drollery 
I and Eeminiscenoe picked np Ashore and Afloat by Officers, Naral, Mili- 

[ tary, and Medical Cr ftvo. 9s 

Songv of a ^ost World. By a New Hand. Cr 8vo 

STANLEY, ARTHUR P , D.D , Dean of Weetmineter. 

Scripture Portraits, and other Miscellanies Cr 8 to ds 

STKINMETZ. A 

I The Smoker’s Guide, Philosopher, and Friend : What to Smoke 

-What to Smoke with— and the whole “ What's What ” of Tobacco, 
Historical, Botanical, Manufactnral, Anecdotal, Social, Medical, &c. 
Hoy S^mo Is. 

STENT, GEORGE CARTER, M R A,8 , Chtnese Imperial Cueicme Service 

Sntombed Alive, and other Songs and Ballads (From the Chinese.) 
j With 4 Illnstmtions Or 8vo. 9 b 

Scraps from my Sabretasohe. Being Personal Adventures while in 
j Uth (King’s Light) Dragoons Cr 8vo 6s 

I The Jade ohaplet, in Twenty-four Beads A Collection of Songs 

j Ballads, Ac from the Chinese Second Edition Cr 8vo 5s 

j STOTUARD, ROBERT T , F S,A 

I The A B C of Art. Being a system of delineating forms and objects 

I in nature necessary for the attainments of a draughtsman Fcap 8vo Is 

Sunday Bveninff Book (The) : Short Papers for Family Heading By 
j J. Hamilton, D D , Dean Stanley, J Eadie, D D , Rev W M Punshon, 

1 Hev. T Binney, J R Macduff, D D Cloth antique 24mo Is. 6d 

j SYMONDS, Rev S , Rector of Pendocl. 

I Old Bones ; or, Notes for Young Naturalists. With References to the 

I Typical Specimens in the British Museum Second Edition, much im- 

I proved and enlarged. Numerous niustrations Fcap. 8vo 28 6d 

SWINNERTON, Rev, C Chaplavn. tn the Field inth the Firet Dwston, 

* Peehawtir Valley Field Force 

The AGrhan War. Clough’s Action at Futtebabad. With Frontis- 
' piece and 2 Plans. Cr 8vo. Ss. 

SW1NT0N,A H. 

j An Almanack of the Ohrietian Bra, coutaming a legitimate pre- 

diction of the Weather, Disasters by Wmd and Rain, Shipwrecks and 
River Floods, Prognostics of the Harvest, Havoc by Vermin and Infec- 
tion, Faij^ines and Panics, Electrical Disturbances, Calamities by Earth- 
quakes and Volcanic Eruptions, with much that is Important or Carious 
A Record of the Past and Qlunpse into the Future, based on Solar 
Physics 4to. fls 

TA VNTON, ALFRED GEORGS. 

The Family Begiater. A Key to such Official Entries of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths at the Registrar-Qeneral’s Office as xnay refer to 
any particular family Half-bound Demy folio. 21s. 
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TATLER, william, Rstirtd B C S., tat* (VmniUMitoit4*r of Patua 

TlLlrt3r-«i^]it Tmts in India, from Juganath to the lIltDml« 7 » 
Mountain* 200 lUuatrationt from Oriipi^al Slcatchaa. 2 tola. Domjr 
8to 25a. each 

The Fatna Orlais ; or. Three Mentha at Patna durixi9 the Inaurreotion 
of 1857 Third Edition. Poap 8»o. 2a 

TATLOR, J R,FLS,F.GS, ir 

The Aqnarlmn : It» Inhabitanta, Stmettiro, and Matta«r<»in«nt. With 
238 Wooden ta Second Edition, (Jr 8vo Sa. 6d 
Flowers: Their Orifrin, Shapes, Perfnmea, and Colotira. lUuatrated 
with 32 Coloured Pijrnrea by Sowerby, and 181 Woodonta. Second 
Edition Cr 8vo 7a 8d 

Geological Stories. Numerona Illnatrationa Fourth Edition. Cr 

8vo 2s 6d. 

Vature’s Bye-paths: A Scri<*« of Recrt^atlvo Pap*'ra in Natural His- 
tory (Jr Hvo. 3s 

Half-Konrs at the 8ea«slde. Illnatrated with 250 Woo^lctita Fourth 

Edition Cr Sso 2h (id 

Kalf-Honrs in the Green lAnes. nith IWiO Woodcuta 

Fifth Edition (V H\o 28 «d 

THOMS, JOHN J LF\ 1 \011i 

A Complete Concordance to the Revised Version of the Vew 

Testament, crubnirmi; the MurKiuiiI licodinicH of tlie Eui^llMh Keritiera 
as well u« thoHO of the Anicrioiin (Jommittco Uoy 8vo Ha. 

THOMSON, DAVID 

Lunar and Horary Tables. For New and ( 'oueiMc Metho<la of Per- 

forming the Calculations ncccM«ar> for aHcortaminic th« ljon((itudc by 
Lunar ObscrvatioiiK, or (’hroiiomcterw , with direct iont for ac<}ulrins a 
knowledire of the pnncii>al FitM StArw and lindiiifr the T.atitnde of 
them. Sixty-Jifth Edition Ko> 8vo I0« 

THORNTON, F.DW A JID, 

The History of the British Bmpire In India. Containimir a 
Copious GloHsarj of Indian Terms, and a (’omplcte (’hronolojfioal Index 
of Events, to aid the Aspiraut for Public ExaminatioiiM Third Edition. 
With Map 1 vol Dernj Hvo 12ii 

The Library Editum of the above la (> rolaniM, Hro , tiuiy be had, price 
£2 88 

Oasetteer of India. Compiled from the n^orda at the India OflS 4 xi. 
With Map 1 vol Demy 8% o , pp. 1015 21* 

I he chief object* »n trwnr m compiling thie (tumieer are - 
1st. To fuc the relative pontwn of the various cities, towns, and village* 
vnth as much precisian as poitsihle, and to exhibit with the ^eatesi 
praclicahle Verity all that is known respecting them, and 
Zndly, To note the vanous countries, jrroviucce, or Urrritorial division*, 
and to describe the physteal characteristics of each, together with 
tketr etatietieal, eocial, and political ctreumetaneee. 

To these are added mmvte dacnptions of the principal nver* and 
chains of mountains; thus presenting to the reader, within a hrtsf 
compass, a moat of information which cannot otherwue be ob- 
iamed, except from a multiplicity oj volumaa and manuscript 
rcoorde 
The Library Edition, 

4 Tola. Demy 8to, Kotea, Marginal Beferencea and Map. £2 Ids. 
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Tfcioniton, Edward — cont 

GmMttMr of tli« Fonjaiil}, AffgluuilMtaa, Ito. Gazetteer of the 

Countries adjaecnt to India, on the north-west, including Scindo 
Affghanlutan, BelofKjhiatan, the Punjaub, and the neighbouring States. 
2 voIh Demy 8vo £1 S» 

THORNTON, PRRCT M 

Tovign Beoretarles of the Vinotoenth Century. I>ord Gren- 
ville, Ijord Huwkeslmry, Lord iLirrowl >3 Lord Mulgiave, C J Fox, 
Lord Howick, George Canning, Lorsl Bathurst, Lord Wellesley (.together 
with eKtimate of hiK Indian Kule by Col G B Miilleson, C S I ), Lord 
CoatlereaKh, Lfjrd Dudle^^ Lord Aberdeen, and Lord Paliuerston Also, 
Extracts fr«*m Lord Bexley’s Papers, includm.r hthoifrajdied lottors of 
Lonls CaHtlets*agh and Canning, bearing on iini>ort.Mut points ef public 
IHjUcy ; never before published. With Ten Portraits, and u View show- 
ing InG^nor of the old House of Lords .Si^coinl Edition J \ola Demy 
Bvo Gd 

Vol ITT Second Edition With Portraits Demy Hvo IBs 

Harrow School audits Surroundiuifs. Maps and Plates. DemyBvo 
15s 

THORNTON, T 

Sast India Calculator. Demy Hvo. lOs 

History of the Punjaub, and Present Condition of tlie Sikhs J vols 
Cr 8s o 8s. 

THJ.EY, HENRY A 

Japan, the Amoor and the Paoiflo. With Notices of other Places, 
comprised in a Vo^'iigo of Circumnavigation in the Imperial Russian 
Corvette Run drt, in 1858-18G0 Eight Illustrutious Demy6\o IGa 
Time’s Footprints : A Birthday Book of Bitter-Sweet. 16mo. 28 (id 
TINCKEK, MARY AONES 

The Jewel in the Xiotos. A Novel. By the Author of " Signor Monal- 
diui'B Niece,” Au 5 Illustrations Cr Hvo. 78 dd 
TORRENS, W T MiCVLLAOH, M P, 

Heform of Procedure in Parliament to Clear the Block of Pubhc 
Business Second Edition Cr Hvo. Ss 
Treasury of Ohoioe Quotations: Selections from more than 300 Eminent 
Authors With a complete Index Cr Hvo ds 6d 
TRIMEN, H,MIi (Lend.), FLS, and DYER, W T , B A. 

The Flora of XCiddleses:: A Topographical and Historical Account 
of the Plants found in the Countj Witli Sketches of its Physical Geo- 
graphy and Climate, and of the Progress of Middlesex Botany during 
the last Three Centuries With a Map of Botanical Districts Cr. Hvo. 
12s (id 

TRIMEN, Capf, E , latt 35th Regxment. 

Hefflments of the British Army, Chronologically arranged. Show- 
ing their History, Services, Uniform, Ac Demy Hvo IGs 6d. 

TROTTER, Cayt LIONEL JAMES, late Beng Fiisiliere. 

History of India. The History of the British Empire in India, from 
the Ap(x>intment of Lord Hardinge to the Death of Lord Canning (1844 
to 186!2) 2 vols. Demy 8vo IGs, each 

XK>rd XAwrenoa. A Sketch of his Career Pcap 8vo Is 6d. 

Warren Hastings, a Biography. Cr. 8vo Os 
TROTTER, M E. 

A Method of Teaching Plain Heedlewox^ in Schools. Hlns- 

trated with Diagrams and Samplers. New Edition, revised and arranged 
according to Standards. Demy 8vo. 28 6d. 
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I 2 Li^PEIi, MAJtTJJS' F , Author " i*i 0 nfrhiutl Jtc. 

} Tlur«# riv**Aot PIajs and Twalva 0ramatio Soanaa. Suiubto 

I for 'rhoatrioalni or r<jK)ui ll<Hiit«Uou Cr. Hvu. A«. 

> Tl BG i’A Ei, IV A S, h C L 1 

First IiOT«, a.i)d Funin and Balmrln. Tnin»Ut«d fWtm t}i<» Huniniui 
hy ]K.'rrnii!»noii of th« Author, with lthHtn*I»hk*ttl liilroductioti, ly huliwy ' 
JorroUl With Portrait. Or Hvo tk 

Tnrklali Cookarjr. A colloctiou of Uf^cipiH. <'ota|<U(*<l h> Turuhi itUIuuiJU 
1 frvmi tin* i'urkiwh authoi iti* ** S«*o<tini K.liuou, j-'i’ni* tJ4 I 

] Undar Ordera. tho A»Hh<.ir of •* InvamtonM of liuh* from I'ontral Anta *' 

. llurd K/iition ;f rolii,, t'r *<ro .{Jm tkJ * 

I UKDEKlf (toll, AKTUVft S , H K t' /. h S E , M*m$tan(-Surgtvn to ik$ Uontal 

I of i.oH^Uiii 

Snrgrery for Dantal Stndanta. t'r nvo .V» 

i l ALifE/J- S , L l‘E, Uitf (’onmit lit ( tthulLa^ ’Wtiiixtcf n«nt}«»fmtuiry. 

, The linATliah and India. Ara bkoti hvit 'lmu»liit«Ki from lim Fronoh 

^ (With tlio Aiithor’M i>eruii*i»ioii) by a liiploiuuto iJouty bro Itia. 

VAMIiEU r, ARM KA / f E 

I Sketchea of Central Aala. Aihlitiorml ('hn|it^jr« on My TravolMond 

I Ailvoutures, and ot tho Ethuolujcj of t’ontrnl Ania l>©iuy wro 1H«. 

FA A GRIDKU. M<m / lAK 

The Storahonaea of the King; or tha Fyranodda of XCFPt, 

I what they ara and who tonilt tham. tiiit. Uomy Hvo 21a. 

I VI BART, ildjor li Mf\, Uo>jnt {lute, fdudnutl Knjmrtira 

i Tha Military Kiatory of tha Mad.raa BnAl&^ara and Fionaara. 

i 2 vuls Witb nituif*icm>t Mit 2 >i and I'laas I>em> Mvo .'fJa OHch 

Victoria Croaa (Tha), An Olllcial Chroniola of ]>aada of Faraonal 
Valour uchu'vi d m tho itrownco of tho Kuvmy durinic tho Orimoaii amt 
BoJtu ('mupaifaiis, and tho Indiitti, f 'hitwm, New Zoulaud, amt Alricau 
Warn, from tin* luatitution of tho Ordor ui iHiVJ to IHW) KdlUnl hy 
Kolnirt W. With <'r Mvo fm 

VYEE, GRIFFIN H' , UU on duty m hgyyt «mi Ajyluinuilon. Jor il If '» 

Goiernutent 

ISffypt: Political, Financial, and Btrata^ioal. 'logotb«ir with »u 
Account of itM Kngmcorjug ami Agricultural RiMiourccM 

With Ma]>« Cr Mvo ^ I 

WALFOHD, MA,JtoAi.. 

Holidays in Home Conntiai. With nuumroua lliuHtratioua Cr Kvo i 

5a. 

Tlenaant Days in Pleasant Plaoas. llluntrated with uuai«»roai» i 
Woodcuts, Second Edition Cr Mro i 

WAUj, a J , Uli lie a , Med Htaf U H ’• IndUtn Army 

Snake Poisons, their Nature and EfYecta Cr Hro. 6 m 
IFATSOA', Dr J FOUBKE. and JOBS WILLIAM. KAYE 

Sacas witd Tribes of Hindostan, A Murieu of Photographic IUa»> 
tmtionji of , prepared under the Authority of the (ioverttxu«rat of India, 

• contaming about 460 Fhotographs* on mounta, in Eight Voiomaa, super 
royal 4to £2 58. per rolaine. 

WATSON UAROARET. 

Money* Tnuulatad from the Frenoh of Jules Tardieu Or. 8ro. 7s 6d. 
WKBB, Dr. AMLAN, B M.S. 

Fathoh^rla Baaed upon Morbid Bpacimena from all parte of 

the Indian Empire. Second Edition. Demy Bto 14m 
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**WhmT9 Driv«.*’ Engliab Student-Life at Peking. By a 

Student Interpreter. With Examples of Chinese Block-printing and 
other Illustrations Demy 8vo. 12s 

W«llMl«3r*a ]>espatoliaa. The Despatohest Minutes, and Correspondence 
of the Marqms Wellesley. E.G . during his Administration in India. 
5 Tols With Portrait, Map, Ac Demy 8ro. £Q lOs. 

Wallinirton in India. Military History of the Duke of Wellington in 
India. Cr. 8vo. Is 

WHINYATE8, Col F, A , late R.H A.^Joi'merly commanding the BaiUry, 

from Oonma to Sovaatopol. The History of “ C Battery. A" 
Brigade, late “C*’ Troop, Boyal Horse Artillery With succession of 
officers from its formation to the present time With 3 maps. Demy 
8vo. 14s 

WHITE, Col. S DEWJi, late Bong. 8ta^ Corpe. 

Indian Sominlaoonooa. With 10 Photographs. Demy 8ro 148 

WILBERFOBCE, SAMUEL, D.D , Btshop of Winchester 

Xorooa of Xobrew Xiatory. New Edition Cr. 8vo Ss 

WILBERFORCE, E 

Frans Sohubort. A Musical Biography Translated from the German 
of Dr. Heinrich Kreisle von Hellborn. Cr 8vo Os. 

WILKIN, Mrs. {Mdrd) * 

Tbo flhaoklos of an Old :Loro. Cr 8vo 7s 6d. 

WILKINS, WILLIAM NOY. 

Yianal Art ; or Nature through the Healthy Eye With some remarks 
on Originality and Free Trade, Artistic Copyright, and Durability. 
Demy 8vo. 68. 

WILLIAMS, FOLKESTONE. 

Uvosofttbe finyliab OardinalB. from Nicholas Breakspeare (Pope 
Adrien IV.) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal Legate With Historical 
Notices of the Papal Court. 2 vole Demy 8vo 14s 

Xifs, Ao. of Blabop Atterbnry. The Memoir and CoiTespondeuoe of 
Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, with his distinguished con- 
temporaries Comx>iled chiefly from the Atterbury and Stuart Papers 
2 vols Demy 8vo. 14s. 

WILLIAMS, S. WELLS, LL.D, Profeeaor of the Chinese Language and Literature 
at Yale College. 

Tbo Middle Xinffdom. A Survey of the Geography, Government, 
Literature, Social Life, Arts, and Bhstory of the Chinese Empire and Its 
Inhabitants Revised Edition, with 74 lUustratious and a New Map of 
the Empire 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 42 b 

irXLSON, H. H. 

Oloaaary of JTndioial and Xoronno Torma, and of nsefnl Words 
oocurring in Official Documents relating to the Administration of the 
Government of British India. From the Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, 
Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, XJriya, Marathi, Gozarathi, Telugu, 

Tamil, Malayalam, and other Languages. Compiled and published 
under the anthority of the Hon. the Court of Directors of the £. I. 
Company. Demy 4to. £l lOe. 
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WULLAiiTON. ARTHUR S 

Anwarl BohAiU, or LightH of CunopuK. Cutuuioul/ known m KaliUh 
and Dumuah, being au adaptation of the Fablaa of Hldpai. Tranalated 
from tbe Persian. Boyal 8vo., 42a. i also with iUuminatod bordara, 
designed specially for the work, cloth, extra gilt. Boy. 4to. iSl ISa ad 
WOOLRYCH, HUMPHREY W , Ssoeant^t-taw 

Zdvos of Bminant BorjoAnts-At-Baw of thm BaitUali Bar. 2 vola 
Demy 8vo 3Lhi. 

WORDSWORTH, W 

Poama for tha Toangr* With so tltustrationa by John Maowhirter and 
John Pettie, and a Vignette by J. E. Millais, R.A. Demy l«mo. U. dd 
WRAXALL, Sir LASU ELIES, Hart 

Carolina Matilda, Queen of Denmark, Mister of George 3rd , from 
Family and State Pai>ora ‘5 voU, i>omy Hro. 18s 

WTNTER, ANDREW, M 1) , M R V P 

Suhtla Brains and IiiSBom Pindars i Being some of the Chisel 

Marks of our Industrial and Scieutitlo Prt>gress Tliird Edition, revised 
and corrected by Andrew Steinmetz Foap Hvo. 3t 6d. 

Onr Social Bees: Pictures of Town and Country Life New Edition 
Cr 8vo 5s 

Onrloslties of Oivilisation. Being Essays reprinted from the 

Quartf^rly aud Kdiiibuigh K0tuifCH O, Mvo be 

YOUNQ, Prof J, R. 

CoTirse of Mathematics. A Course of Elementary Mathematics for 
the use of candulates fur atlmission into either of the Military Colleges , 
of applicants for uppoiutmeuts in the Home or Indian Civil Hervioes; 
and of mathematical students generally. In one closely-printed volume, 
pp 648. Demy 8vo lis 

YOUNG, MINNIE, and TRENT, lUCHEL 

A Borne Buler. A Story for Girls. Illustrated by C. P Colnaghi 

Cr 8 VO. 3s 6<1 

ZERFFI, G Q., Ph.D , F R,S L 

Manual of the Bietorloal Berelopment of Art—Prchistoric, An. 
cient, Hebrew, Classic, Early Christian With special reference to 
Architecture, Bculpturo, Painting, and Ornamentation Cr. 8vo ds 
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A Selection from Messrs. ALLEl^’S Catalogue ol 
Books in the Eastern Languages, &c. 


BZinDUSTAWI, KnrSI, ko.' 

l>r Foibse's Workif are wted aa Claaa Bookatn the Collegea and Schools in India. 
ABDOOLAU, SYED. 

BinifliJUian BattlSi. I'lniUHlated mto llmdi from ilio SanM.'nt A New 
Editiou Eevmod, Corrected, axid Acoom]jauied with Copias Notes. 
Hoy 8vo, 12a Od 

Akhlakl Kindi, translated into Urdu, with an Introduction and Notes, 
lioy Hvo 128 6d 
BALLANTYNE, JAMES H 

Xlndustanl Selection*, with a Vocabulary of the Words SecKind 
Edition 1&15 58 

Principles of Persian CaligTaphy. Illu/^tratod by Lithographic 
riatoH of the Ta'’lik Character, the one usually euii)k>yed in writing the 
Persian and tlie Hindustani Preptiied for the use of the Scottish 
Naval and Military Academy . Second Edition. 4to 3s. Gd 
SA8TWICK, EDWARD B. 

The Baffh-o-Bahar —literally translated into Eugbsh, with copious 
explanatory notes Hvo lOs 6d 

Klndostanl Qraxnmar. Post Hvo 

Pram Baflrar, Demy 4to E2 2s. 

FORBES, DUECAN, LL D 

BUAdnstanl-Bng’Ush Dictionary, m the Persian Chuiucter, with the 
Hindi words lu Naguri also, and on Enghsh-Hiudustani Dictionary in 
the English Character , both in one volume Roy 8vo 428 

Bindnstanl-Bng'llsh and Bng'llsh-Klndnstani Dictionary, in 
the English Character Roy Hvo Ida 

Bmaller Dictionary , Hindustani and English, in the Enghsh Character. 
128 . 

BUndnstani Qrammar, with Specimens of Writing in the Persian and 
Nugari Characters, Reading Lessons, and Vocabulary Hvo lOs 6d. 

BUndnstani Mannal, coutammg a Compendious Grammar, Exercises 
for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, m the Roman Character. 
N€^ Edition, entirely revised By J. T Platts IHmo 38. 6d. 

Baffh o Bahar, m the Pei*8ian Character, with a complete Vocabulary. 
Roy. Hvo 12s. 6d 

Baffh o Bahar, in English, with Explanatory Notes, illustrative of 
Eastern Character. 8vo 8 b. 

Baffh o Bahar, with Vocabulary. English Character. 58 

Tota Bahaiii ; or, ** Tales of a Parrot,** in the ^ersian Character, with 
a complete Vocabulary. Boy. 8vo. Ss. 

Baital Paohisi; or, “Twenty-five Tales of a Demon,** m the Nagari 
Charaoter, with a complete Vocabulary. Boy. 8vo. 9a. 
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j Forbes, Dunetiu, LL D.— ooMt 

rklxwaxitioS-8ikfk ; or, " Brotbeni of Ptirlty," In the Powinn (Tlinmotor 

Roy 8\o 12« Oil 

I [For thv higher tfancUrJ for military tmminatwn^ ] 

Oriental Penmanaklp ; a (I aide to Writing UintluataBi in the Persliui 
Clmrttcter 4to Ha 
1 MVLVIHILL, 1\ 

I A Vocabulary for the X«ower Standard In Xindtiatanl. Con- 

I tainini? the nioatiniirw of every wonl and idiomatic «x)ireaMiion in 

J “Jarrott b Hindu I’enoii," ami in “ Sidvdiona from the }{a«rh o Bahar/' 

I Foap ‘1» 1x1 

I PINl'dl I . nth hUiU', \{ U I s., X, Jtc 

Saknntala in Hindi. 'rnin«lated from the Hen^raU r*>eenaton of the 
I Sjijwknt rntioallv edit. I. with ifmutuiatieal, Idiouiatical, and eienetioal 

j notex ttw Us t>d 

Alf Italia, ba>Znban-l>nrdti {The \rahtan Nii^htx in HimluNtaiii) 

Roman riianw lei Cr h\(, 1«1h tkl 

Kindi Manual, ('‘•inpnsm.' a tlrammar of the Hindi ranimayTe imth 
I,iterir> and rrovtu' ml a minplet*' H>nta* , Rjerf mea in varioua aiylea 
ot llimli 1 oinpotot ion , I>mlo>cne« on naocral mihjeelM, and a eouipleie 
Vixalmlarv F< ap ns 
PLATTS, J T 

Hindustani Dictionary. Dn tiuiuir^ of Urdu and ClauMtcal Hindi 

Super Ro> M.o t'J i- 

Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Xtangruaye. Hvo 12«. 
Baital Pachisi , tninsluted iut<» Kiiitllsh Mvo 
Dthwanu-s-Safa : translated into Knifhali. Hro Ida iJkJ 
ROGKRs, E il 

How to Speak Hindustani. Rt>y Umo U 
SMALL, Rrr (J 

* Tota Kahani , or, " Tah s of a Parrot” 'rranalatetl into KnglUh. 

Hvo Hs 

Dictionary of Haval Terms, KnvrhMh and HiuduMtani For the utm 

of Nautical Meu Trading to India, *e Pcap 2a fJd 

8AHSCHZT. 

COWELL, E If 

Translation of the VlkramorrsJii. Hvo tid. 

OOUuH, A. E. 

Hey to the Sxercises in Williams’s Sanscrit Manual. ISaio. 4a. 

HAUGUTON, — 

Sanscrit and Bengali Dictionary, in the Bengali Character, vrith 

Index, »er\ing aa a re^ermsi dictionary 4to. ‘iOii 
Menu, with English Trantilatioti 2 ▼ola. 4to 24e. 

BHtopadesa, with Bengali and English Translations lOs. 6d 
JOHNSON, Prof F 

^ BUtopadesa, with Vocabulary !.*;• 

PTSCOTT, FHEDERIC, M.Il A S , CorrewptfndtHg Memh»r of th» AngwmanH- 
Panjob. 

HitoXM^esa. A new literal Translation from the Bsaakrit Tost of X*rof. 
F Johnson For the use of Students, bs 
THOMPSON, J C. 

i BhagaTat CHta. Sanscrit Text Sm 
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WILLIAMS, 

S]igli0h-0MUM)rlt DlotloiMurjr. 4to., cloth. £S 3s. 

Sansorlt-BiMr^^ XMotioiiary. 4to. £4 14s 6d. 

WILLIAMS, MONIER. 

Buxvorit Chramiiuur. 8ro ISs 

Sansorit XantuU; io which is added, a Vocabiilary, by A. E. Gk>agh« 
18mo 7a Gd. 

Baknntala, with Literal English Translation of all the Metrical Pas* 
sages. Schemes of the Metres, and copious Critical and Explanatory 
Notes. Koy. 8vo. 21 b 

SaJmntala. Translated into English Prose and Verso Fourth Edition. 
8 « 

Vilcrftmorvs4d.. The Text. 8vo 5s. 

WILKIN, Sir CTMKLES 

flanvorlt Qr>inm>r. 4to 15s. 

WILSON — . 

X^irha Data, with Translation mto English Verse, Notes, Illustrations, 
and a Vocabulary, Eoy 8vo. 6 b. 


BABETTO, — 

D«rsisji Diotionary. 


PBB81AM. 

2 vols. 8vo 12s 


I 


CLARKE, Captaxn H WILBERFOBCE, R E 

The PerslSA Xannitl. A Pocket Companion 
Part I. ~A ^Concise Grammar of the Language, with Exercises on its 
more Prominent Peculiarities, together with a Selection of Useful 
Phrases, Dialogues, and Subjects for Translation into Persian. 

Part II. — A Vocabulary of Useful Words, English, and Persian, showing 
at the same time the Difference of idiom between the two Languages. 
18mo 78 6d 

Tlia Bostan. By Shaikh Muslihu-d-Diu Sa’di Shirazf. Translated for 
the llrst time into Prose, with Explanatory Notes and Index. With 
Portrait 8vo 30s, 

The Bikaudar B’ama,e Bara, or. Book of Alexander the Great. 
Written, a d 1200, by Abu Muhammad Bin Tusnf Bin Mu'ayyidd- | 
Nizdmii-d-Dln Translated for the first time out of the Persian into 
Prose, with Cntioal and Explanatory Bemarks, and an Introductory 
Preface, and a Life of the Author, collected froln Torious Persian ' 
sources Roy 8vo 438 | 

FORBES, DUNCAN, LL D i 

Persian Drammar, Keadlng Dessens, and Vooahnlary. Boy. ' 

8vo 12a. 6d. 

IBRAHBEM, — . j 

Persian Oratnmar, Dialogaes, Bo. Boy. 8ro. 128 6d. j 

KEENE, Rev H Q. j 

First Book of The Anwari Soheili. Persian Text. 8vo 5s. 

Akhlakt Xashini. Translated into EugHah 8vo. Ss. 6d. i 

OUSELEY, Col. ' 

Anwe^ Soheili. 4to 428. ^ 

Akhlaki Btnshlni, Persian Text. 8vo 5$. 
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j PLATTS. J r 

* ChilljrUui. Caitifully colUt«d with the oriflriuAl IC 8 ., with a full Vocabo* 

t lary Roy. 8 vo. 128 64 

I ChUlstaa.AkTraiialAted from a reriaed Text, with oopioiw Note*. 

j 128 6d 

' R1CUARDSON2— 

I Farsimn, Arabic, and B&gUah OloUo&arj, Edition at 1852. By 

! F. Johuaon 4ta iM. 

TOhBORT, T W U , R^^nyui < ml .SarwAsr 

A Traaalatlott of Bobiaaon Oroaoa iato ilia Faralaa Irfutgua^Tb* 

i Houuiu Character Cr H\o 78, 

, WOLLASTON, ARTHl R N. 

I Traaalatlon of tba Anwarl SoAalli. Roy. Bro. itz 2m 

I Eag-lish-Paralan Dlotionarj. Compiled from Original Houroot 

Bvo. 258 

I BBTOAXiZ. 

liATKI, - 

I SinAbaaan. l>omy 8to. 5 n 

' FOJIBKH, I)( yr I LLJf 

! Banyan Grammar, with ThraNe* laid I>ia!otftte«. R<»y. Bvo l]i«. (Ul 

* Bang'ali&aadar, with n TmiiKhition NUti Vocabulary, Hoy Bvo 12 if tVi 
' UAVaUTON. ~ 

^ Banerali, Sanaorit, and Bnjflicb Dictionary, adapted for HtudontM 

' intithei , t<i which i8 added au Indt'x, tonrvinif tut a revemed 

dictionary. Uo. t<)8 

j BTabo BTari. Anecdotes of tho Nmo Famou* Womea of India. i TexCbook 
I for exauimatKjtis lu Bengali i 12iao 7». 

I Tota Ztiliaa. The Tales of a Farrot Ihimj Bvo. 5a, 

ABABZO. 

FORBES, DUNCAN, LL 1). 

Arabic Grammar, lutemled more lally for the nseof youu^ naon 
preparing f<ir the Eai,t iudia Civil H«Tvioi*, and alao for tlie uae of aelf- 
luatructiug btiideiitri in geutral ItAiyal >tvo , cloth. iHa, 

Arabic Beading ZtCiaons, couMiating of Easy Kxtraeta from the beat 
Authors, with Vocabulary Hoy Hvo , cloth, 15*, 

KATAT, ASSAAD rAKOOB 

The Eavtcm Traveller’s Interpreter; or. Arabic Without u 
Teacher Obloug 5 «. 

PALMER, Piof E,U,M d., ic 

Arabic Grammar. On the principles of the lieat Native Gramma* 

naud 8\o 16* 

The Arabic Manual. Comprming a oondenwed Grammar of both 
Claaaical and Modem Arabic; Heading and Exercise*, with 

Aualyaesand a Vocabulary of oaefui Worda. Ftap. 7« 0d. 
BICBARDSON, 

Arabic, Persian, and Bn g li a h DioUenary. Edition of 1862 . By 
F. Johnson. 4 to . cloth. iA 
STEIHGASS, Dr. F 

Students’ Arabic-Bnglish ZMotionary. Demy 8to. SOe, 
Bnglish*Arabio Dictionary. Demy Bvo. 2 B«, 
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W. H. AiiLbts* <fe Co. 


TBSiOOOOO. 

I BROWN, — 

j Diotloiiarj, reversed) with a Dictionary of the Mixed Dialects used in 

I Telooproo 3 vols in 2. Boy 8vo. £5. 

I Reader. 8vo 2 vola. 14s 

I Dlalogties, Teloogoo and English. 8vo. 58 6d 

: CAMPBELL,— 

I Dictionary. Boy. 8vo SOs. 

Panoha Tantra. Ra 

I PERCTVAL, — 

Bnffliah-Telooffoo Dictionary. 10s 6d. 

TABCZD. 

BAB1NGTON, — 

Oramxnar (High Dialect). 4to 12s. 

Gooroo Paramatan. Demy;4to Bs. 

PERCIVAL, — 

Tamil Dictionary. 2 vole 10a. Od 
POPS, Rev Q. If, . 

Tamil Handbook. In Three Parts. 129. 6d. each Part I Introduc* 
tlou— Orammatlcal Lessons— General Index Part II. Appendices— 
Notes on the Study of the ** Kurral ‘’—Key 'to the Exercises. Part III. 
Diotiouanes I Tamil-English— II English-Tamil 

ROTTLER. — 

Dictionary ySTamil and English 4to. 428. 

GUZHATTBB. 

MAYOR, -. 

SpeUing*, Qnxrattee and English 7 b. 6d 

» 8HAP11AJI EDALJI. 

Dictionary, Guzrattee and English. 218. 

MAKBATTA. 

BALLANTYNE, JAMES R , of the Soottteh Naval a, id Military Academy. 

A Grammar of tbe Mahratta language. For the use of the East 

India College at Hayleybnry 4to Ss 

JB>op*s Tables. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

MOLESWORTH, 

Dictionary, Mahratta oud English. 4to 428 
Dictionary, English and Mahratta 4to 42s 

MADAT. 

BIKKERS, Dr. A J. W 

Malay, Aobinese, Prenoli, and BngUsli Vocabulary. Alphabeti- 
cally arranged under each of the four languages. With a concise Malay 
Grammar. PostBvo. 7s 6d 

MAR8DBN, — . 

Grammar. 4to. * £1 Is 



13 Waterloo Place, Fall Mali.. 
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CHIXTBSB. 

MAltSlIMAS, 

Clavis Sinioa. A Chiuche iSmuiutai it<i. 

MORRISON, — 

Dictionary. ♦> \ols , 4to. 

View of China, for rhil<.lo>rn‘al ruriwiMOn (’ojitjiannjf a Skotch of 
ChiUfHo ( hronoloj^j , Oooj.-ni]»h> , Knli^fioii, an<l Cujstoua, 

(IcHi^ued for tboMe w}»o htu<lj tbo ('biaoHt* 4to tin 

PUB HTO. 

RAVER't'Y, Affijoi // 0, i.ornOdi/ Infuiitrtj {IUiutd\, inthor oj the Pue'hto 

(ixt lUiiii) I , lhctii>Hiii II, It, tii>ns i'lox. tinil Pottnal, Stile bo n» /mrn the 

I'ocini 0 / tin At'jh'iue [I^iuiIiaH ImniUti'mi, .K*o/j’u FAtUm, Jtc. ic. 

The Pualito Manual. (\imi>rjhinicr a ( oiiriM* Omtnmar, E»or< Iiioh 
an<l J^ialo^'uoH , f’aimliur J'luriHt^s, I'noorbw aial V«K*al»uUtry Frap 5tt, 

llKlHrs, Her T P 

Qanj-i-Pukto, or Pukto Treasury. Ib-nu' tb.' fb-v. rninoot 'IVxl- 
bock bo til. I owor MuiitUitil <.f Kx.uiiiiiiif Oin m I'ukto, tbo buntfuaKo 
of tbo Af^buiih With <JlohMir 3 of VVonlM IVmi Hm, Uhi, 0<l 

MZSCSLJtAlfEOUS. 

t VILE IT, 

Malayalam Keader. IJm 0*1 

JEuoiPa Fables in Carnatica. hvo.houn.} j^jn till 

MACK I K/JE, Ciiytutu C I , ><iir «J U M b < ,n,„uhir Svi t ire 

A Turkish Manual t’ciui.rtHU./ u ( ..ihJ. iiw<l Orainmar with Idiom- 
atic FlnuscH, Lxonihoh and und V iHJihiiljiry th<. 

Oriental Penmanship: c.,nti>ri«Hik .si^mujouh of J*nra.»» HandwrltiriK 
Illiistrutfd vMtb FaiMiiiibH Iroin On»riii,il« a» tbo HoutJi KeiiJ»ln|fton 
Muweuiii, to which art uddtd JlJuMtrtttiooa of the Noffurt Character 
By the lute Fiofeaaor I'ahm r and Fndern i'lucott. 

REEVE, 

Bng’liah’Camatloa and Carnatica-Bniflish Dictionary. 

(Very aliKhtb <lttiimgeU ) iX 

SCHNURMANN, J N ESI OH 

Busslan Manual. t)M {For deiadr ncE pa^i\j 

TIEN, REV AMt^>>, M R A S 

Bgyptlan, Syrian, and Borth African Handbook. 


BBED8 for Oriental Writing may be obtained firom Messrs. 
W. K. Allen ft Co. Price 6d. 
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W. H. ALLEN & Co.’s Oriental Manuals. 

CLARKE, Caplam H W, RE 

Til* Persian Manual. Contaimug a Concise Grammar, with Exer- 
cises, Useful Phrases, Diolo^^ues, and Subjects for Translation into 
Persian , also a Vocabulary of Useful Words, English and Persian. 
18mo 78 6d 
GOUaH,A K 

Key to the Sxerclsea in Wllllanis*s Sanscrit Manual. IHuio 48 
MACKENZIE, Captain C F. 

A Turkish Manual. Comprising a Condensed Grammar with Idiom- 
atic Phrases, Exercises and Dialogues, and Vocabulary Fcap bs j 

PALM Eli, P»o>s«o» E H.,MA ' 

The Arabic Manual. Comjirismg a Condensed Grammar of both j 
Classical and Modern Arabic , heading Lessons and Exercises, with | 
Analyses and u Vocabulary of Useful Woids Fcap 7ft bd 
PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M.R A S , Coi^i OKpondinq Meinbtr o/ the Anjunuin-i-Panjab, 
Editoi and Annotator of the ** b'akuntald in Hindi,” Editoi oj the UidH 
** AJf Laild,” and Tianelatoi o) IheSanekiU ” llitopade'^'a 

The Hindi Manual. Comprising a Grammar of the Hindi Language 
both Literary and Provincial , a Complete Sj uta\ , Exercises lu various 
stylos of Hindi Composition, Dialogues on several subjects, and a 
Complete Vocabulary Fcai> bs 
PLA'rrS, J. T, 

Torbee'e Hindustani Manual, Contamiug a ComiKmdious Grammar, 
Exercises foi Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulaij, in the Roman 
Charactei New Edition, entirely icvised 18mo 3s Od 
RAVERTY, Major H. (i 

The Pus'hto Manual. Comprising a Concise Grammar Exercises and 
Dialogues, Fanuliur Phrases, Piov trbs, and VocabuJaiy Fcap. Ss 
SCHNURMANN, J. NEiiTltR 

The Huasian Manual. Comprising a Condeiu>ed Grammar, Exercises 
with Analyses, Useful Dialogues, Keadmg Lessons, Tables of Coins, 
"Weights and Measures, and a Collection of Idioms and Pioveibs, ulphn- 
botically arranged Fcap, bs 
riEN, Rev. ANTON, Ph.D , M B A S. 

Sffyptian, Syrian, and North- African Handbook. A Simple 
Phrase-Book in English and Arabic for the use of the British I'oicC'-, 
Civihans, and Residents in Egyjit Fcap 4s 

Manual of Colloquial Arabic. Comprising Practicul Rules f( i 
learning the Language, Vocabulary, Dialogues, Letters and Idioms, At 
in English and Arabic Fcap 7s. 6d 
WILLIAMS, MONIEK 

Sanscrit Manual. To which is added a Vocabulary, by A. E Gougn 
18mo. 7s. 6d. 


Oriental Work in the Press. 

NICHOLL, Prof G. F , Lord Ahnoner’sProfetBor of Aiahic, Uijoid 

Beug^ Manual. 



18 Watebloo Place, Pall Mall, 
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Maps of India, &c. 

A Qen«ral Map of India. Corroctod to 1884. Coinplled oblofljr from 
Surveys executed by order of the Geverrtiuect of India Ou mIx nbeeta 
—size, 5ft 3 id. wide, 5ft 4iti hijfh, iJ2 , or on loth, in cmm>, jfci.* J2a. W ; 
or rollers, varnished, ill 3s. 

A Salievo Map of India. ljour>' F. Brioti. In frame. i!U 

matriot Map of India. Corrected tc) 1885 Divided into Colleotoratea 
with the TelegrajdiH and Hallways from Government Hurveys On six 
sheets— size, 5ft 6m high, 5ft Hm wide, i:2, m a case, JCi! 12m tid. ; or 
rollers, varnished, 3s. 

Handbook of Heferenoe to tb« Maps of India. UivinK the Latitude 

and Longitude of places of note iHmo 3m tkl. 

Map of India. Corrected to 1876 From the most receut uuthontios. On 
two sheets si/e, 2ft U)in wnle, .'{ft .liu high, lbs , or mi cloth, in a 
cose, £1 Is 

Map of tbe Bontes in India. Corrected to 1874. With TablcM ot Dis- 
tauces between the i)nncij>al 'Lowiik and Military Htations On ono 
sheet— size, 2ft 3iu. wide, 2ft bin high, I^m , or on (doth, m a (use, 12ii. 

Map of the Western Provinces of Blndoostan— tho Punjab, Cabool, 
Semde, lihawtUiKire, — im hiding all the .States between Candoiiur and 
Allahabad On four sheets— si/.e, 4ft 4iii wide, ift 2ti>. high, 3ds , or 
in case, X2 , rollers, varnished, £2 lbs 

Map of India and China, Burmah, Siam, the Malajr Peninsula, 
and the Bmplre of Anam. On tw<j sheets— si/c, 41t 3iii wide, 
3ft. 4in. high, lbs, , or on cloth, in a case, £l 5s 

Map of the Steam Communication and Overland Bontes lietweeu 
England, India, China, and Australia In a case, 14s on ri^liers and 
varnished, IBs. 

Map of China. From the most authentic sonrees of information One 
large sheet — size, 2ft 7m wide, 2ft 2m high, , or on cloth, in case, 
88 

Map of the World. On Mercatc^r’s Projection, showing the Tracts of th 
Early Navigators, the Currents of the Ocean, the Princij<aJ Lines of 
great Circle Sailing, and the most recent diacoveries On four sheetM — 
size, 6ft 2in. wide, 4ft 3m high, £2, on cloth, in a case, £2 lOs , or 
^ with rollers, and varnished, £3 

Bnssian Official Map of Csntral Asia. Comi>iled la Accordance with 
the Discoveries and Surveys of Hussian Staff Offlc ers up to the close of 
the year 1877 In two sheets Iffs. 6d , or m cloth case, 14« 
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Works in the Press. 

Men of Cliar actor. 

By tho late Douglaw Jerrold. With 12 Ori><inal Elustrationa hy W M 
TluKkeray Edited by the late Blanchard Jerrold 

The Orders of Chivalry. 

By Major Lawrence Archer With an Illustration of Ever> Order tto 

A History of the Press. 

By the late Blanchard Jerrold. 

Soldiers' Tales. 

By J Menzies 

IdnneBiiB, the Ploral King*. 

Street Idylls. 

Anomalous Tales. 

By Albert Albert? 

Essays. 

By W. Sti^and. 

A History of Oujarat. 

By the late Professor Dowson 

Poems. 

By H. G Keene 

Mythical Monsters. 

Bv Charles Gould Profusely illnstratod, 

Keminiscenoes of Sport in India. By General E F Burton 

Neo-Hellenic Manual, < outainiug Grammar, Exercises, and Vocabulary, 
of the f?reat Counneicial Laugnau:e of the Levant By the Rev Dr Tien 




NEW 

ORIENTAL WORKS. 


A Dictionary ot Urdu, Classical Hindi, and 
English. By John T. Platts, M.A., I’crsian 
Teacher at the Uiiiveisity of Oxford, latr Jiispoctor 
of Schools, Central Proviucea, India, huponal Bvo. 
1,260 pp. £6 Bs. 

The Student’s Arabic-English Dictionary. Com 

panion Volume to the Aiithor’h En^diHlnArabic Dic- 
tionary. By F. Stkinoass, Ph.J)., of the IJniviTHity 
of Munich, &c. Pioyal Bvo. 1,212 ])p. 1'2 lOs. 

English- Arabic Dictionary. For the Use of both ; 
Travelleis and Students. By F. Stkinoass, Ph.i)., j 
of the University of Miiiiich. Boyal Bvo. 166 pp. 
28s. 1 

An English -Persian Dictionary. Comi)jled from 
Original Sources. By Akthuu N. Wolla.ston, H.M. h 
Indian (Home) Scitico, Translator of tlio “ Anvai-j- 
Suhaili,” &c. Demy Bvo. 462 pp. 253. 

A Tamil Handbook; or, Full Introduction to the 

Common Dialect of that Language, on the Plan of 1 
Ollendorf and Arnold. By the Kev. G. A. Popl, 
D.D. In Three Parts, 12s. 6d. each. Part I. In- 
troduction — Grammatical Lessons — General Index. 
Part II. Appendices — Notes on the Study of the 
“ Kurral ” — Key to the Exercises. Part III. Dic- 
tionaries I. Tamil-English — II. English- Tamil. 


London : — 

W. H. Allen & Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 8.W. 



In January and July of each year t» published tn 8t;o., price 10«. 6<i, 

THE INDIA LIST, CIVIL AND MILITARY. 

BY PHIIMIMIOM OP THE gBCRETART OP STATE FOR IKDIA IN COUNCIL 

j 

j Contents. 

CrVTL. — Gradation Liists of Civil Service, Benf^al, Madias, and Bombay 
Civil Annuitants Legislative Council, Ecclesiastical Establishments, 
Educational, Public Works, Judicial, Marine, Medical, Land Revenue, 

! Political, Postal, Police, Customs and Salt, Forest, Registration and 
I Railway and Telegraph Departments, Law Courts, Surveys, <fec. <fcc. 

' MILITARY — Gradation List of the General and Field Officers (British and 
! Local) of the three Presidencies, Staff Corps, Adjutants-Generars and 
j Quart eimastore-Gonerars Offices, Army Commissariat Departments, 

I Bntish Troops serMug in India (including Royal Artillery, Royal Engi- 

* neers. Cavalry, Infantry, and Medical Department), List of Native i 

' Regiments, Commander-in-Chiof and Staff, Garrison Instruction Staff, 

1 Indian Medical Department, Ordnance Departments, Punjab Frontier , 
I Force, Military Departments of the three Presidencies, Veterinary Do- t 
j partments, Tables showing the Distribution of the Army in India, Lists 
of Retired Officers of the throe Presidencies. 

! HOME. — Departments of the Officer of the Secretary of State, Coopers , 
Hill College, List of Selected Candidates for the Civil and Foiost , 
Services, Indian Troop Service. J 

MISCELLANEOUS — Orders of the Bath, Star of India, and St Michael ] 
I and St George. Order of Precedence in India Regulations for Admis- j 
sion to Civil Service. Regulations for Admission of Chaplains. Civil 
Leave Code and Supplements. Civil Service Pension Code — relating to j 
the Covenanted and Uncovenantod Sorviceb Rules for the Indian ! 

I Medical Service. Furlough and Retirement Regulations of the Indian 
Army. Family Pension Fund. Staff Corps Regulations Salaries of j 
I Staff Officers. Regulations for Promotion. English Furlough Pay. i 


Iroyal kalendar, 

AND COURT AND CITY REGISTER, 

FOE ENGLAND, lEELAND, SCOTLAND, AND THE COLONIES, 

For the Year 1885. 

’JONTATNING A CORRECT LibT OF THE TWENlY-FlIlST IMPERIAL 
Parliament, summoned to meet for thejr First 
Session — March 5th, 1874. i 

House of Peers — House of Commons — Sovereigns and Rulers of States ! 
of Europe — Orders of Knighthood — Science and Art Department — Queen’s | 
Household — Gkivernment Offices — Mint— Customs — Inland Revenfle — j 
1 Post Office — Foreign Ministers and Consuls — Queen’s Consuls Abroad — I 
I Naval Department — Navy List — Array Department — Army List — Law ; 

1 Courts — Police — Sodasiastioal Department — Cler^ List — Foundation j 
I Schools — Literary Institutions — City of London — Danks — Railway Oom> I 
I panics — Hospitals and iDstitutiont-^harities — Miscellaneous Institutions ! 

I —Scotland, Ireland, India, and the Ooloniea ; and other useful information | 


Price with Index, 7s, ; without Index, 5s, 



I Published om the arrival qf each overlamd Mail from India* Smbacripiion 
I 26 #. per amnmm. Specimen copy, M, 

I ALLEN’S INDIAN MAIL, 

^ jlkp 

5 #inal (iajettt 

FBOM 

i INDIA CHINA, AND ALL PARTS OF THE EAST. 


I 


Allbn*8 Indian Mail contains the fullest and most authentic Reports 
of all important Occurrences In the Countries to which it is devoted, com- 
piled chiefly from private and exclusive soarMS. It has been pronounced 
by the Press in general to be indispensable to all who have Friends or Rela- 
tives in the East, as affording the only correct information regarding the 
Services, Movements of Troops, Shipping, and all events of Domestic and 
individual interest. 

The subjoined list of the usual Contents will show the iin{>ortance and 
variety of the information concentrated in ALLBN’a Tnoian Mail. 


Summary and Remrw of Eastern Newe. 

Precisi of Poblic Intelliirence ;Sbipplnc- Arrival of Ships 


,, Pasnensara 

Departnra of Shlpa 
,, ,, Paaaen«tra 

Commercial State of tha Markata 
,, Indian Saourltlaa 

„ Freight a 

Sio. aso dse. 


Selectiona from the Indian Press 
Movements of Troops 
The Government Gaaette 
Conrts Martial 
Domeatle Intelligence— Births 
,, „ Marriages 

„ ff Deaths 

Some Intelligence relating to India^ dfc. 

Original Articles Arrivals reportsd In England 

MisesUaneons Information Departoras ,, ,, 

Appointments, Bntensions of Shipping— Arrival of Ships 

Fnrlotsgha, Ac., Ac. ,, „ Passsngers 

„ Civil , Depsurtnre of Ships 

„ Military m Passsngers 

„ Ecclesiastical and „ Vassal spoken with 

„ Marine *e. Ac. Ac. 

Ssview of Works on the Bast, and Votloes of all aUktrs oonnsotsd 
with India and the ■srvloss. 


Thfipoghout the Paper one uniform eystem of arrangement prevaiU. and at the 
^conclusion of each year an Index is fumUhed, to enable Subscrlliers to 
bind up the Volume, which forms a complete 

ASIATIC ANNUAL REGISTER AND UBRARY OF REFERENCE 


London: W. H. ALLEN A Co., 18 , WATERLOO PLACE. S.W 
(publishers to the INDIA OFFICE), 

To miom CommunieaUome for the Sditor^ and AdrertieemenUf 
or* sstfomaeted to he addreeeed. 







